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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH AT ROME. 


Or the beginnings of Christianity in Rome nothing whatever is 
known on direct evidence. The tradition which assigns the founding 
of the Church there to Peter cannot possibly be maintained. In 
one form it assumes that Peter, on the occasion referred to in Acts 
xii. 17, travelled to Rome, and there propagated the Church from the 
synagogue as accentre. As this departure of Peter from Jerusalem 
took place, on the usual reckoning, about 42 a.p., there would be 
time for his twenty-five years’ episcopate of Rome, which was once 
the accepted Romish idea, though now given up even by Romish 
scholars, But it is clear from the book of Acts (chap. xv.) that 
Peter was in Jerusalem ten years after this, and it is equally clear 
from the Epistle to the Romans that he had not been in Rome when 
this letter was written, seven years later still. In face of a passage 
like chap. xv. 20 it is impossible to suppose that the Church of Rome 
had already been the scene of another Apostle’s labours. Three years 
later, when Paul at length arrived in Rome, it had still been unvisited 
by Peter, to judge from what we read in Acts xxviii.; and even when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Philippians, towards the close of his first 
imprisonment, there is no indication that his brother Apostle had yet 
seen the capital. The earliest tradition represents Peter and Paul 
as in Rome together, and, indeed, as suffering together, in the 
Neronian persecution. All the evidence for this will be found in 
Euseb., Hist. Eccl., 1]., xxv. What the worth of it is, it is not easy 
to say. It is not incredible that Peter may have been in Rome about 
the date in question, especially if Babylon in 1 Peter v. 13 means 
Rome, as it does in the Apocalypse. But in any case Peter can have 
had no direct part in founding the Church. In Iren., iii., 1, 2, Peter 
and Paul are spoken of as “preaching the Gospel in Rome, and 
founding the Church,” at the time that Matthew published his gospel. 
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That Christianity was there long before this time is indubitable, but 
the Roman Christians, it has been suggested (see Harvey’s note on 
Iren. ad loc.), “ appear neither to have had an ecclesiastical polity nor 
to have been under the regular regimen of the Church. . . « Several 
expressions in the epistle seem to indicate a crude, unsettled 
state of things there. . . . They are spoken of as depending rather 
upon mutual exhortation and instruction than upon any more authori- 
tative communication of evangelical truth (xv. 14)... and the 
Apostle expresses his intention to visit them, according to a purpose 
entertained dw wod)éy éraw [ixavév is the true reading] with the hope 
that he might come év whynpdpan eddoyias (rod edayyeXiou) Tod Xpicrod, 
z.¢., in the collation of spiritual gifts which as yet they had not, and 
in the establishment of that Apostolical order and government among 
them which should complete their incorporation with the Body 
Catholic of Christ's Church.” It is quite true that the epistle 
reveals nothing of the organisation of the Church at Rome, but it 
reveals just as little of any intention on Paul’s part to bestow on 
the Church the supposed benefits of “ Apostolical order and govern- 
ment”. The assumption underlying this expression is quite un- 
historical. There was no uniform legal organisation of the Church 
in the apostolic age; and the Christians in Rome not only depended 
upon mutual exhortation and instruction, but, as Paul acknowledges, 
were well able to do so. They had yapicpara differing according to 
the grace given to them, and if they had no legal organisation, they 
had a vital and spiritual differentiation of organs and functions, for 
which the other is but a makeshift (chap. xii. 3-8). Sanday and 
Headlam think that though the Church did not, in the strict sense, 
owe its origin to Peter and Paul, it may well have owed to them its 
first existence as an organised whole (Commentary, p. xxxv.). This 
may be, for it was Paul’s habit to appoint elders in all the churches 
he planted (Acts xiv. 23, Tit. i. 5); but, as the gospel was known 
at Rome, and believers were baptised there, and no doubt observed 
the Lord’s Supper, it is clear that no particular organisation was 
wanted either to ensure or to perfect their standing’ as Christians. 
Where tradition fails, we can only fall back on conjecture— 
conjecture to be verified by its coherence with what the epistle 
itself reveals. In this connection it has long been customary to 
refer to Acts ii. 10 (of ém8npodvres ‘Popaicn). There were Roman 
Jews in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and even if they were 
domiciled there and did not return to Rome, there must have been 
many visitors who did. The Jews in Rome were numbered by 
thousands; they occupied a large ward of the city, beyond the 
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Tiber, by themselves, and they had ceaseless communications: with 
Jerusalem. Hence many have supposed that Christianity came to 
Rome by some such channel as this. If it did, we should expect it 
to have originated in the synagogues, the existence of nine of which 
is definitely attested (Sanday and Headlam, p. xxiv.). The epistle 
itself gives no direct evidence of any such connection : if the Church 
originated in the synagogue at Rome, the connection had been com- 
pletely severed by the time Paul wrote. It has been supposed 
that the well-known sentence in Suetonius, Claud., 25 (*“ Iudaeos 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit”’: see also Acts 
xviii. 2) refers to conflicts which arose in the synagogues over the 
alleged Messiahship of Jesus, and that the separation of the Church 
and the synagogue, and even a change in the prevailing complexion 
of the Church, which from Jewish-Christian became mainly Gentile- 
Christian, date from this event; but no stress can be laid on this. 
It is clear from Acts xxviii. 17-22 that when Paul came to Rome the 
leaders of the synagogue either knew nothing or affected to know 
nothing about the new sect which was growing up beside them. 
This makes it at least improbable, whatever its actual origin, that 
the Christian Church at Rome can have had strongly Jewish sym- 
pathies. Besides, even if the Church had originated in the syna- 
gogue, it is practically certain, from the analogy of other places’ 
whose history is known, that the mass of the members would not be 
Jews by birth, but of the class of proselytes (eboeBets, poBodpevor 
tov Gedy), whose attachment to Judaism was less rigid, and whose 
spiritual receptivity was as a rule greater. 

Many scholars, impressed by these considerations, have sought 
rather a Gentile-Christian origin for the Church. Communication, 
they point out, was constant, not only between Rome and Jerusalem, 
but between Rome and all the East, and especially all the great towns. 
There was constant coming and going between Rome and such cities 
as Antioch, Corinth and Ephesus, not to mention others which 
had been the scene of Paul’s labours. Early Christianity, too, was 
largely self-propagating. “They that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word”’ (Acts viii. 4). Hort (Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 9) speaks of “a process of quiet and as it were fortuit- 
ous filtration” ; and it was probably by such a process, initiated, 
suspended, and renewed on different occasions, that the new religion 
was introduced to Rome. To conceive the matter in this way is 
no doubt to conceive it very indefinitely, but it is hardly possible to 
go further. Attempts have been made to do so. Assuming, for 
instance, that chap. xvi. is in its right place, and really formed part of 
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the Epistle to the Romans, it has been argued that the large number 
of friends and acquaintances Paul had in the Church, and especially 
the conspicuous place given to his old associates Prisca and Aquila, 
prove that the Christianity of the Romans was essentially of the 
Pauline type, and that the Church therefore owed its origin and its 
character, indirectly no doubt, to him. The epistle certainly does 
not bear this on its face ; Paul never says a word which implies that 
the Romans owed anything, even remotely, to him; there is rather 
an impression of regret that they did not. Besides, it is a mistake 
to assume that all Paul’s friends were necessarily “ Paulinists ” 
—an expression which neither he nor they could have under- 
stood. Among those at Rome, and among the most important, as 
we should judge by the honourable terms in which they are men- 
tioned (xvi. 7), were some who had been Christians longer than he ; 
and “the quiet and as it were fortuitous filtration’’ was that of 
Christianity, undoubtedly of some universal type, but not distinctively 
of Paulinism. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH AT ROME. 


HarDLy any question in New Testament criticism has been more 
elaborately discussed than this. The traditional opinion was that 
the Church consisted of Gentile Christians. The idea that it con- 
sisted of Jewish Christians, first broached apparently by Koppe in 
1824, gained currency through Baur, and for a generation after his 
essay (1836) commanded wide assent among critics. A strong pro- 
test in favour of the old opinion was kept up all the time, but it was 
not till 1876 that Weizsacker produced a decisive reaction in its 
favour. The great mass of the Church, he argued, must have been 
Gentile-Christian,:though there was no doubt a Jewish-Christian 
minority. An attempt to construct a theory answering more closely 
to the facts presented by the epistle is that of Beyschlag. He 
supposes that the Church consisted mainly of proselytes—that is, of 
persons who were Gentiles by birth, but had passed through the 
Jews’ religion. This would explain the great difficulty of the epistle, 
that Paul addresses his readers as if they were Gentiles, but argues 
with them as if they were Jews. Schiirer, again, coriceives of the 
Church as non-Jewish, and at the same time non-Pauline; the 
Hellenistic Jews of the diaspora would make Christians compara- 
tively free in their relations to the ceremonial law, but with no 
adequate comprehension of the Pauline freedom, in principle, from 
law in every sense ; it is an audience like this Paul is trying to elevate 
to his own standpoint. That such an audience could be found is not 
to be denied ; whether it is to be found here we can only ascertain 
by comparing this theory with the facts of the epistle. Finally, 
Holtzmann gives up the attempt to realise the character of the 
Church. St. Paul had never been in Rome, did not really know the 
situation there, and has no distinct idea of his audience. When he 
finds it necessary to explain why he writes to them at all he thinks 
of them as Gentiles; when their previous culture and spiritual 
history, their sympathies, antipathies, and mode of reacting toward 
the Gospel generally, are in question, they are Jews. All this 
VOL. IL 36 
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shows that the problem is a complex one; and there is no means 
of doing anything to solve it but to examine the facts once more. 
They are all contained in the epistle itself, and it will be convenient 
to adduce the evidence (1) for the Gentile-Christian character of 
the readers; (2) for the Jewish-Christian character; and then to 
ask what conception covers and combines all the facts. 

1. Evidence for the Gentile-Christian character of the Church. 

(a) Chap. i. 5f. Paul writes: “We received grace and Apostleship, 
with a view to obedience of faith év waow tots dOveow . . . év ols éote 
nal dpets”. Paul’s conception of himself as Apostle of the Gentiles 
(Gal. ii. 8), and his appeal to this vocation in the salutation of his 
letter, put it beyond doubt that 2m here means Gentiles, as opposed 
to Israel, and not nations generally. He is exercising his calling as 
Apostle to the Gentiles in writing to the Romans ; for they, too, are in 
that class. Those who take the Jewish-Christian view argue that 
Paul would have had no need to tell a Church consisting of Romans 
by birth that they were included within the scope of his calling as 
Apostle to the Gentiles. But surely the Apostle’s expression is 
perfectly natural; whereas if év waow trois dOveow means ‘among all 
the nations,” it becomes perfectly meaningless. 

(b) Chap. i. 13. “I purposed often to come to you, .. . wa twa 
kapwov ox xat év dpiv nabs kal évy trois Aovwois ZOver.” This case is 
quite unambiguous. The Roman Christians are put on a level with 
the rest of the @€vn, and it agrees with this that the distinction of 
classes in ver. 14 (Greek and barbarian, wise and unintelligent) 
belongs to the pagan world. 

Of course it is not meant here that Paul was Apostle of the 
Gentiles in such a sense that he would not have preached the Gospel 
to the Jews; but as far as he has a special vocatioh—and it is on a 
special vocation, and not on the duty of preaching the Gospel to 
every creature, that he bases his right to address the Romans—it is 
to the Gentile world. The Roman Church, therefore, belonged 
that world. 

(c) Chap. xi. 13. Spiv 82 Aye rots Z0veow. Here the whole Church 
is addressed in its character as Gentile. To this it has been replied 
that the whole Church is not addressed here ; with dpiv 82 Paul ex- 
ptessly turns aside to address only a part of the Church. If the words 
stood alone, this might be maintained, but the ‘context is decisive in 
favour of the former meaning. In the continuation of the’ ‘passage 
(see especially xi. 25-28) the Church as a whole is warned against 
contempt for the Jews; it is addressed in the second person (xi. 25, 
28, 30 f.), without any suggestion of distinctions in it; whereas the 
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Jews are spoken of throughout in the third. Purther, when Paul 
speaks of the Jews in chaps. ix.-xi., it is as “my brethren,” “ my kins- 
men according to the flesh,’’ not ours nor yours, as would have been 
the case had the bulk of the Church been of Jewish origin. 

(d) Chap. xv. 15 f. rodpnporépws 82 €ypaa dpiv «.r.d. Here Paul 
justifies himself, in closing, for writing as he has done—especially, 
perhaps, for writing so decidedly in chap. xiv.-xv. 13—to the 
Romans. The reason he gives is unmistakable. He is a minister 
of Jesus Christ, a priest in the service of the Gospel ; the offering 
he has to lay on the altar is the Gentiles, and he writes to the 
Romans because they are Gentiles, to further them in their faith, 
that when they are presented to God it may be an acceptable offer- 
ing, sanctified in the Holy Spirit. There is no evading this argu- 
ment ; to say that in vers. 17-20 Paul’s justification of this presenta- 
tion of himself as minister of Jesus Christ eis ra €6m is directed 
against Jewish-Christian suspicions and insinuations (cf. 2 Cor. x. 
12-18, xii. 11, 12) may or may not be true, but is quite irrelevant ; 
even if there were such suspicions, and even if they had begun to 
find acceptance in Rome, the Gentile character of the Church at 
Rome as a whole is here put beyond question. 

(¢) Less stress can be laid on passages like vi. 17 f. (Fre Soddox 
Tis dpaptias), though they have undoubtedly something which recalls 
the €& 26rd» dpaprwdot of Gal. ii. 15. By the time he has reached 
chap. vi. Paul is quite entitled to assume that his readers were 
once slaves of sin, without suggesting anything about their nation- 
ality. Neither do the suggestions of particular sins (e.g., in vi. 12-14) 
throw any real light on the question. All kinds of bad things ‘are 
done both by Gentiles and Jews. But discounting weak and’ un- 
certain arguments, there is a plain and solid case for maintaining 
that the great bulk of the Church at Rome was of Gentile origin. 

2. Bvidence for the Jewish-Christian character of the Church, 

(@). There are passages in which Paul includes himself ‘and ‘his 
readers in the first person plural ; now no one, it is to be observed, 
is included with him in the superscription, so that * we ” must mean 
“you and I”. Thus iii, 9 mpoeyéyeOa; are we (Jews) surpassed ? 
But it is very, natural to suppose that Paul here, as is his rule, 
allows his opponents (real or imaginary) to state their own objec- 
tions in their own person, the “we” neither including himself sor his 
readers ; or if he speaks in his own person, it is the national con- 
sciousness of the Jew, which Paul of course shared, and not the 
Joint consciousness of Paul and his readers, which is conveyed by 
the plural. Another passage of the same kind is iv. 1: “ABpadp ray 
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«powdropa tpov kata odpxa. Here also the explanation is the same. 
Paul says ‘“‘our” forefather because he has no choice. He could 
speak of his fellow-countrymen as “ my kinsmen according to the 
flesh” ; but it would have been obviously absurd for him to speak of 
Abraham as “my” forefather. It is only through his relation to 
the nation that he can claim a connection with Abraham, and hence 
the “our” in iv. 1 is national, not individual, and has nothing to do 
with the Romans. Cf. the precisely similar case in ix. 10 (Isaac our 
father). The same use of the first person plural is found in 1 Cor. x. 1 
(All our fathers were under the cloud), which no one doubts was 
written to a thoroughly Gentile Church. As far therefore as 
passages like these are concerned, they do not invalidate in the least 
the evidence adduced for the Gentile character of the Church at Rome. 

(b) Not so simple are those passages which speak either in the 
first or second person plural of the relation of the readers, or of 
Paul and his readers alike, to the law. The most important of 
these is chap. vii. 1-6. Paul here speaks to his readers as persons 
ywseoxouc: vépov, knowing what law is. Even if we admit—which is 
not necessary, nor I believe right—that the reference is to the 
Mosaic law, it does not follow that the readers were Jews. Indeed 
the explicit recalling of the law to mind, while he assumes it to be 
known, might plausibly be alleged as an argument against a Jewish 
origin. But to pass that by, does not vii. 4, it is argued—So then, 
my brethren, ye also were made dead to the law by the body of 
Christ—imply that the persons addressed had lived under the law 
as well as the writer ?—in other words, that they were Jews? And 
is this not confirmed, when we read in ver. 5 f., “ When we were in 
the flesh, the sinful passions, which were through the law, wrought in 
our members to bring forth fruit unto death. But now we have been 
discharged from the law” ?. Have-we not here, ‘in relation ‘to the 
law, an experience common to Paul and those whom he addressed, 
and does not this imply that antecedent to their conversion ‘they 
and he had lived under the law—that is, were Jews by birth ? 
It is natural, at first sight, to think so, but it is certainly wrong. 
There is an experience common to Paul and to all Christians, what- 
ever their birth; if it were not so, they would not be Christians. It 
is possible also for him to describe that experience in relation to the 
law ; once all Christians were under it, now they are so no more. 
All Christians were under it, for all were under sin, and to the 
Apostle sin and law are correlative terms. The law, indeed, did 
not take precisely the same form for Jew and Gentile ; the one had 
an objective revelation, the other had a substitute, if not an equiva- 
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lent for this, written on his heart; but in both it wrought to the 
same issues. There is nothing in the world less Jewish, there is 
nothing more human, than Rom. vii. 7-24; but that is Paul’s 
description of life under the law, and of the working of the law in 
that life. We understand it only too well, though we are not Jews; 
and so, no doubt, did those to whom it was first addressed. Hence 
Paul could quite well say to a Gentile Church: Ye were made dead 
to the law through the body of Christ ; and could associate himself 
with them to say, We were discharged from the law by dying to that 
in which we were held. A perfectly clear case of this is to be found 
in Gal. iii. 13-iv.9. No one imagines that the Galatians were Jews, 
yet Paul vindicates for them the very thing which he says of the 
Romans here. God sent forth His Son, he writes, made of a woman, 
made under law, to redeem those that are under law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the spirit of His Son into our hearts, etc. The alternation of 
the first and second persons here shows how Paul could conceive of 
Jew and Gentile alike as under law in their pre-Christian days, and 
_ how in their emancipation from this in Jesus Christ one experience 
was common to them all. In truth, “ sin,’ “the law,” “the curse 
of the law,” “ death,” are names for something which belongs not to 
the Jewish but to the human conscience ; and it is only because this 
is so that the Gospel of Paul is also a Gospel for us. Before 
Christ came and redeemed the world, all men were at bottom on the 
same footing: Pharisaism, legalism, moralism, or whatever it is 
called, it is in the last resort the attempt to be good without God, 
to achieve a righteousness of our own without an initial all-inclusive 
immeasurable debt to Him ; in other words, without submitting, as 
sinful men must submit, to be: justified by faith apart from works of 
our own, and to find in that justification, and in that only, the spring 
and impulse of all good. It was because Paul’s Jewish experience 
was digested into a purely and perfectly human experience that he 
was able to transcend his Judaism, and to preach a universal gospel ; 
and the. use of such expressions as we have in vii. 1-6 is no proof 
that those to whom they applied were Jews too. They apply to us. 

(c) The character of the argumentation in the epistle has been 
adduced in support of the Jewish origin of the readers. It is quite 
true that in the dialectical development of his gospel in Romans 
Paul often states and answers such objections as would naturally 
occur to one representing the historical and legal standpoint of the 
Jews’ religion. C/. iii. 1 (What advantage then hath the Jew ?), 
vi. 1 (Are we to continue in sin that grace may abound ?), vi. 15 
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(Are we to sin, because we are not under law, but under grace ?), 
vii. 7 (What shall we say then? Is the law sin ?), xi. 1 (I say then, 
Hath God cast off His people ?). There are two obvious reasons 
why Paul should have developed his gospel by this dialectical process 
apart from the assumption that he is meeting the anticipated objec- 
tions of his readers. One is, that he was a Jew himself, and justified 
his gospel instinctively, as he went along, against the primd facie 
objections to it which arose in hisown mind. Here, again, however, 
we must remember that though Paul was a Jew he was a man; and 
it does not strike one as rigorously historical, but as somewhat 
absurd, to characterise as Jewish or as Jewish-Christian the criticism 
of grace which comes natural to every human being. The other 
reason is, that Paul had heard already in other places most of the 
objections to his gospel which he answers in this epistle. There is 
only one express reference to this, in iii. 8 (As we are slandered, and 
as some affirm that we say, Let us do evil that good may come: for 
twes here, cf. 2 Cor. iii. 1, Gal. ii. 12); but that Paul’s gospel was 
assiduously and energetically counterworked we know quite well, 
and he may have heard (through some of his friends in the city) that 
his adversaries were forestalling him at Rome. These reasons fully 
explain the nature of his arguments ; and in’ view of the direct 
evidence for the Gentile character of the Church they prove nothing 
on the other side. 

(d) Great stress was laid by Baur on chaps. ix.-xi. in this connec- 
tion. These, it was argued, were the real kernel of the epistle— 
the part for the sake of which it was really written, and by relation 
to which the rest has to be explained; and these, moreover, have 
no interest, or none worth speaking of, for a Gentile Church. It 
was only to a Jewish-Christian consciousness that this vindication 
of God’s wonderful ways in the history of redemption required to be 
or could be addressed. Plausible as this may sound, the facts are 
against it. For whatever reason, it is precisely and unambiguously 
to the Gentiles that all this section is addressed. In ix. 1 f., x.1 
Paul speaks of the Jews in the third person (my prayer to God for 
them, etc.). He calls them my kinsmen, not yours or ours. He 
quotes himself, but not his readers (xi. 1), as proof that God has not 
cast off His people, which he would hardly have done had they also 
been: Christian Jews (but see note on this verse). He uses the 
fate of the Jews, the natural branches, to warn his readers; grafted 
into the tree of life contrary to nature, against contempt; pride, and 
unbelief. Whatever the motive of these chapters may:tave been, it 
cannot have been that the bulk of the Romish Church was Jewish in 
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origin, or strongly Jewish in sympathy. The apostle’s own applica- 
tion of their teaching in xi. 17-24 proves exactly the reverse. 

(e) Still less can anything be made of an appeal to xiii. 1-7. The 
Jews were certainly a rebellious and turbulent race, and inherited theo- 
cratic ideas which might make them doubt the lawfulness of paying 
tribute to Caesar (Deut. xvii. 15, Mark xii. 13-17); but Christianity 
too in all its forms is an idealism which necessarily raises the question 
of the relation of God’s Kingdom to the kingdoms of this world, and so 
gives occasion to such explanations as those of Paul in chap. xiii. 1-7. 
It has been pointed out,-too, that echoes of this passage occur in 
the public prayer of the Roman Church in Clem., ad. Cor., 1., bxi., at 
a period when the Gentile character of the Church is not questioned. 

(/) As for the use of the Old Testament in this epistle, it has 
no bearing whatever on the nationality of the readers. To all the 
New Testament writers the Old Testament was revelation, and in a 
sense Christian revelation; and they used it in the same way no 
matter to whom they wrote. 

None of these passages is sufficient to prove that the Church as 
a whole was Jewish-Christian, or even that it was strongly influenced 
by Jewish ideas. On the other hand, the passages quoted under 1 
prove conclusively that the bulk of the Church was Gentile, so that 
one writing to it as a body thought of it as a Gentile Church. This, 
of course, would not preclude the existence in it of a minority of 
Jewish origin. We can hardly conceive, in the lifetime of the 
Aposties, a Church without such an element. The Apostles 
themselves were all Jews, and it was their rule—it was even 
Paul’s rule—to preach to the Jew first. But apart from this 
general presumption, we have a distinct indication in the epistle 
itself that there was in the Roman Church a Jewish-Christian ele- 
ment. In chap. xiv. Paul speaks of dissensions between ‘the 
strong” and “the weak,” and though it would be wrong simply to 
identify these with'Gentile and Jewish Christians, it is a safe in- 
ference from xv. 7-13, taken in connection with what precedes, that 
the difference between “ strong ” and ‘“‘ weak” was not unrelated to 
that between Gentile and Jew (see notes ad loc.). Hence the pre- 
vailing tendency of scholars is to recognise that the Church was 
Gentile as a whole, but had a minority of Jewish origin. To what 
extent the Gentile mass was influenced by Jewish ideas—how far 
the Gentile members of the Church had been originally proselytes, 
and were therefore appreciative of the Jewish-Christian conecious- 
ness or in Sympathy with it—is another question. As we have seen 
above, under 2, 5, c,-no special assumption of this kind is needed 
to explain the manner‘in which Paul vindicates his gospel to them. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE—ITS OCCASION AND PURPOSE. 


Tue character of the epistle has been a subject of as much discus- 
sion as the character of the readers, and the discussion is less likely 
ever to be closed. A writing of such vitality, which is always being in 
part lost, and always rediscovered in new power—a writing of such 
comprehensive scope and such infinite variety of application—a 
writing at once so personal and historical, and so universal and 
eternal, is not easily reduced to a formula which leaves nothing to 
be desired. The definitions of its purpose which have been given by 
scholars strike one rather as all right than as all wrong. But before 
eatering on an examination of these it will be proper to investigate 
the occasion of the letter, as it may have some bearing on its 
purpose. 

Paul’s intention to visit Rome is first mentioned in Acts xix. 21, 
and, as Hort remarks, it is expressed with curious emphasis. “ After 
these things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit (ero & ro 
uvedpan.), when he had passed through Macedonia, and Achaia, to 
go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I must also see 
Rome.” He passed through Macedonia and Achaia, as he proposed, 
and it was during his stay in Corinth (which, according to the usual 
chronology, was in the winter of 58-59), and towards the close of it, 
that he wrote this letter. . This is a point on which all scholars are 
agreed. When he wrote, he was on the point of starting, or perhaps 
had started, on his journey to Jerusalem, with the collection for the 
poor saints there which had been made in the Churches of Galatia, 
Macedonia and Achaia (chap. xv. 25 ff., 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4, 2 Cor. viii. 
ix.). He had with him Timothy and Sosipater, or Sopater (chap. 
xvi. 21), whom we know otherwise to have been in his company 
(Acts xx. 4), when he started on that journey. Gaius, his host at 
the moment (xvi. 23), is probably the same as the Gaius whom he 
had himself baptised at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). The time and place, 
therefore, at which the Epistle to the Romans was written are 
beyond question. But we ought to notice these not only formally, 
as points of geography and chronology, but in their significance in 
Paul’s life, The time was one at which he felt that his work in the 
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East was done. From Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum he 
had fully preached the gospel of Christ. He had no more place in 
these parts (xv. 19, 23). His eye was turned westward, and rested 
inevitably on Rome. He had wished to visit it for a good many 
years (xv. 23), perhaps ever since he had first met Prisca and Aquila 
in Corinth (Acts xviii. 2), and he had often formed the purpose, 
though it had been as often disappointed (i. 13). But now it hada 
definiteness which it had never had before. He did not indeed look 
on Rome as the goal of his journey ; he meant only'to stay there till 
he had been somewhat satisfied with the Church’s fellowship, and 
then to be convoyed by them toward Spain (xv. 24), But he was a 
Roman citizen, and must have been conscious, as an expression in 
i. 8 shows (“Your faith is proclaimed in all the world”), of the 
supreme importance of the Church which had its seat in the capital 
of the empire. He would not only wish a point of support there for 
his further operations in the West; he must have been more than 
commonly anxious that Christianity there should appear as what it 
truly was, and that the Romans should be firmly established in it. 
If Paul was going to write to the Romans at all, no matter from 
what immediate impulse—though it should only have been to 
announce his approaching visit—it would be natural that his com- 
munication, in proportion as he realized the place and coming 
importance of the Church at Rome, should assume a catholic and 
comprehensive character. We can hardly imagine the man who was 
conscious of his own vocation as Apostle of the Gentiles, and conscious 
at the same time of the central significance of this Church, writing 
anything of a merely formal character to such a community. When 
he introduced himself to them, it was a great occasion, and the epistle 
is the best evidence that he was sensible of its greatness. 

There are other considerations which would tell on Paul’s mind 
in the same direction. When he wrote, he was setting out on a 
journey the issue of which was doubtful and perilous. At the very 
outset he had to change his course, because of a plot formed against 
him by the Jews (Acts xx. 3). He dreaded what these same relentless 
enemies might do in Judza ; he was not sure that even the Christians 
in Jerusalem would receive graciously the offering which his love 
and zeal had raised among the Gentiles on their behalf (chap. xv. 31). 
He was setting out in readiness not only to be bound, but to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts xxi. 18). In a sense, 
therefore, this epistle might be called histestament (Weiss). He puts 
into it,not merely what is suggested to him by special circumstancesof 
which he is aware in the Church at Rome—e.g., the discussion of the 
relations between “the strong” and “the weak ’’—but all that his 
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own situation and that of the Church, looking at both in the largest 
aspect, determine to be of interest. He has achieved a great work 
in the East. By carrying the charity of the Gentile Christians to 
Jerusalem, and fraternising once more with the primitive Church, 
he hopes to secure and perfect that work, and to effect a more 
cordial union between the two great branches of Christendom, which 
so imperfectly understood each other. He has passed through great 
conflicts, but his mind has only been made clearer by them, and 
established in firmer possession of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian life ; he can define it without misgiving in relation to all 
previous modes of human experience and all earlier stages of religion, 
whether in Greek or Jew. His heart is set on further labours, but 
he is profoundly conscious of the uncertainties of the future. Such 
are the outward and the spiritual conditions under which Paul writes. 
Is it not manifest that when we give them all the historical definite- 
ness of which they are capable, there is something in them which 
rises above the casualness of time and place, something which 
might easily give the epistle not an accidental or occasional 
character, but the character of an exposition of principles? Be the 
immediate motive what it may, it is not incredible that the epistle 
should have something in it which is rather eternal than historical, 
and that it should require for its interpretation, not a minute 
- acquaintance with opinion in the apostolic age, but some sense of 
God and man. 

The various opinions as to the purpose of the letter have been 
classified by almost all writers on Introduction under similar heads: 
it is only necessary to premise that such opinions do not in fact 
(whatever their authors may think) necessarily exclude one another. 

1. The purpose of the letter, according to some, is-dogmatic. It 
is a systematic and ‘formal ‘exposition of the Gospel according to 
Paul. It is a doctrinal treatise, to which only accident gave the form 
of a letter; in'other circumstances it might have been a book. 
This was the opinion which ruled at the time of the Reformation. 
Luther calls the epistle absolutissima epitome evangelii. Melanch- 
thon calls it doctrine Christiane: compendium. No one can say that 
these descriptions are inept. Luther did find the Gospel in Romans, 
and found it in a power which made him the greatest conductor of 
spiritual force since Paul, which directly regenerated one half of 
Christendom, and indirectly did much to reform the other half. 
Melanchthon made the epistle the basis of his Loci. He was 
delighted to find a theology which did not philosophiee: about the 
mysteries of the Trinity, or the modes of incarnation, or active and 
passive creation; but through sin and law and grace gave the-kaiow=, bi: 
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ledge of Christ and His benefits. The dogmatic conception of the 
epistle has held its ground even in modern times, and among writers 
who pride themselves in giving the historical its due. Thus Haus- 
rath describes it as “the essential content of what he otherwise 
preached by word of mouth”. Hilgenfeld calls it ““a complete 
presentation of the Gospel which Paul preaches among the Gentiles ”. 
Pfleiderer, more dogmatically still, speaks of it as “an objective de- 
velopment of the truth of the Gospel, drawn from the nature of the 
Gospel itself”. And certainly, whatever the writer’s motive may 
have been, the letter has a systematic character. There is no 
analogy in any other of his epistles to the connected train of thought 
which runs from i. 16 to viii. 39 or even to xi. 36. There is indeed a 
break between chaps. viii. and ix., but there is no unbridgeable gulf. 
Holtzmann gives, as specimens of the way in which they can be con- 
nected, the opinions of Mangold (in i.-viii. Paul justifies his doctrine of 
salvation, in ix.-xi. his action as a missionary), of Holsten (in i.-viil. 
he justifies the content, in ix.-xi. the result, of his preaching), and of 
Pfleiderer (in i.-viii. there is the dogmatic, in ix.-xi. the historical 
aspect of his gospel). This last agrees pretty much with Godet, who 
makes the subject of the whole eleven chapters salvation by faith, 
chaps. i.-viii. treating this in relation to the individual, and chaps. 
ix.-xi. in relation to its development in history. The systematic 
character of this part, therefore, is beyond doubt. Those who in- 
sist upon it are not of course blind to the parts of the epistle (chaps. 
xiv. and xv.) in which incidental matters affecting the Church at 
Rome are touched upon; but it is not in these, they would say, 
but in the formal presentation of the truth in chaps. i.-xi. that the 
purpose of the letter is revealed. Granting this, however, the 
question arises whether the systematic character of the epistle is 
equivalent to a dogmatic character. In other words, is Paul 
simply €xpounding, in a neutral, unprejudiced, objective fashion, the 
whole scope and contents of his gospel, or is he expounding it in 
relation to something present to his mind, and to the mind of his 
readers, which gives the exposition a peculiar character? 

2. The latter alternative is affirmed by those who hold that 
the purpose of the epistle is controversial. It is an exposition 
of Paul’s gospel indeed, but not a purely dogmatic one, which in 
an epistle would be gratuitous and out of place. The exposition 
is throughout conducted with reference to an attack such as 
would be made on Pauline Christianity from the point of view of 
Judaism, or even of Jewish Christianity. It is not so much an 
exposition as a defence and a vindication. Practically this idea 
governs many interpretations, ¢.g., that of Lipsius. That there is 
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an element of truth in it is not to be denied. Paul does not write 
in vacuo, in no concrete relations at all. In iii. 8 there is a hint of 
actual adversaries and their criticisms on the Pauline gospel ; in 
xvi. 17-20 there is another hint of at least possible ones. _ It may be, 
as has been noticed above (p. 566), that Jews or Jewish Christians 
were attempting to create prejudice against the Apostle in Rome ; 
but we cannot, on the ground that this is a letter, and must there- 
fore have its character explained by the circumstances of the readers, 
conclude for certain (with Weizsacker), that this was the case. In 
expounding his gospel systematically to the Romans, Paul defines it, 
not necessarily against enemies who were forestalling him in Rome, 
but against the criticism which had followed him all through his 
missionary work. And we must remember, as has also been referred 
to already, that part of that criticism was not so much Jewish as 
human. It is not the Jewish or Jewish-Christian consciousness in 
particular—it is the consciousness of the natural man at a certain 
stage of moral development—which thinks that forgiveness is an 
immoral doctrine, and is shocked at the idea of a God “ who justifies 
the ungodly,” or on the other hand, indulges the idea that pardon 
procures licence to sin. Though the opposition Paul encountered 
everywhere was headed by Jews or by Christians of Jewish birth, 
what it represented was by no means exclusively Jewish ; and in an 
epistle of this unique character, standing where it stands in the 
Apostle’s life, and making so little express reference to actual Jewish 
adversaries (contrast it in this respect with Galatians or 2 Cor. x.- 
xiii.), we must not limit too narrowly the kind of opposition he has in 
view. He is stating the case of gospel against law—against all that 
is pre-Christian, infra-Christian, and anti-Christian ; and his polemic 
has not a temporary but a permanent significance. It is addressed 
not to Jews of the first century, but to men, and to Christians, of all 
time. Nothing so conclusively proves its necessity as the fact that 
it so soon ceased to be understood. It is not easy to live at the 
spiritual height at which Paul lived. It is not easy to realise that 
religion begins absolutely on God’s side; that it begins with a 
demonstration. of God’s love to the sinful, which man has done 
nothing and can do nothing to merit ; and that the assurance of 
God’s love is not the goal to be reached by our own efforts, but the 
only point from which any human effort can start. It is not easy 
to realise that justification, in the sense of an initial assurance of 
God’s love, extending over all our life, is the indispensable pre- 
supposition of everything which can be called Christianity. It-is 
not easy to realise that in the atoning death of Christ and the gift 
Of the Holy Ghost there are the only and the adequate :secufiti 
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for Christian morality ; that the only good man is the forgiven man, 
and that he is good, not because he is under law, but because he is 
not under law but under grace. There must have been many men 
who were practically Christian, and that, too, in the broad sense, 
which gave no advantage to the Jew over the Gentile, but who 
were far from realising their Christianity in principle like Paul. In 
his heroic sense, indeed, Christianity hardly survived him; it was 
recovered in something like its native power, attested even by a 
recrudescence of its original perils, at the time of the Reformation ; 
and it always requires to be rediscovered again. But this is only 
another way of saying that the polemic of the Epistle to the Romans 
is not narrowly anti-Jewish ; it is anti-legal ; and whenever legalism 
establishes itself in the Church anew, whether as mere custom, or 
as a dogmatic tradition, or as a clerical order claiming to be essential 
to the constitution of the Church, the Christian conscience will find 
in this polemic the sword of the spirit to strike it down. We admit, 
therefore, that the epistle has a controversial aspect; but probably 
the controversy is not so much with definite adversaries at work in 
Rome as with those principles and instincts in human nature which 
long experience as a preacher had made familiar to St. Paul. 

3. A third view of the epistle defines its purpose as conciliatory. 
This, again, by no means excludes either of the views already com- 
mented on. Even controversy may be conducted in a conciliatory 
tone, and with a conciliatory purpose. When Paul wrote, he was 
extremely anxious about the unity of Jew and Gentile in the Church. 
His journey to Jerusalem had mainly that in view. In the epistle, 
while there is much that is trenchant in argument, there is nothing 
that is personal‘in feeling. There is no contemptuous irony, such 
as we have in'2@or. x.-xiii. ; no uncontrolled passion such as flashes 
out here and there in Galatians. Although the law works wrath and 
stimulates sin, ie describes it as holy, spiritual, and ordained unto 
life. He speaks ‘with passionate affection of the Jews (ix. 1 ff.), 
‘ always recognises their historical prerogatives (iii. 1 ff, ix. 1 ff.), 
warns the Gentiles against self-exaltation over them, and anticipates 
the salvation of Israel as a whole. In chaps. xiv.-xv. also his gener- 
osity to “the weak,” though his judgment is unequivocally with the 
strong, may be regarded in the same light ; the weak are certainly 
connected with the Jews, and his aim in the whole passage is the 
peace-and unity of the Church. All this confirms us in thinking 
that the controversial aspect of the epistle should not be urged with 
special severity against Jewish Christians, or their modes of thought: 
Paul has no desire to exasperate any one, but in the position in 
which he stands, “the greatest moving: power in the enlargement 
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‘and building up of the universal Church” (Hort), about to visit 
Jerusalem at once, and Rome, if he can, immediately afterwards, 
his desire is to win and to unite all. 

From this point of view it is possible to form a conception of 
the purpose of the epistle which will do something like justice to it 
as a whole. It is an epistle, not a book. Paul wrote to Rome, not 
simply to clear up his own mind, not as a modern writer might do, 
addressing the world at large; he wrote to this particular community, 
and under a particular impulse. He knew something about the 
Church, as chaps. xiv. and xv. show ; and while he might have acquired 
such information from members of it whom he met in Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, or elsewhere, it is quite probable, from chap. xvi., that he had 
friends and correspondents at Rome itself. He wrote to the Roman 
Christians because it was in his mind to visit them; but the nature 
of his letter is determined, not simply by consideration of their 
necessities, but by consideration of his own position. The letter is 
“occasional,” in the sense that it had a historical motive—to inti- 
mate and prepare for the coming visit ; but it is not occasional in 
the sense in which the first Epistle to the Corinthians is so. It is 
not a series of answers to questions which the Romans had pro- 
pounded ; it is not a discussion, relevant to them only, of points 
either in doctrine or practice which had incidentally come to be of 
critical importance in Rome. Its-character, in relation to St. Paul’s 
mind, is far more central and absolute than this would imply. It is 
in a real sense a systematic exposition of what he distinctively calls 
“my gospel” (ii. 16), such an exposition as makes him thoroughly 
known to a community which he foresaw would have a decisive 
importance in the history of Christianity. It is not an impromptu 
note, nor a series of unconnected remarks, each with a motive of its 
own ; it is the manifesto of his gospel, by means of which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, at a great crisis and turning point in his life, establishes 
relations with the Christian community in the capital of the Gentile 
world. It can be dated, of course, but no writing in the New Testa- 
ment is less casual ; none more catholic and eternal. It is quite true 
that in expounding his gospel Paul proceeds by a certain dialectical 
process ; he advances step by step, and at every step defines the 
Christian truth as against some false or defective, some anti- 
Christian or infra-Christian view ; in this sense it is controversial. 
But we have seen already the limitations under which alone a 
controversial character can be ascribed to it; Paul is not so 
much controverting anybody in particular as vindicating the truth 
he expounds against the assaults and misconstructions to which 
he had found it give rise. There is no animosity against the 
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Jews in it; no sentence such as 1 Thess. ii. 15 f. or Gal. v. 12. 
It is an establishment of principles he aims at; except in iii. 8, 
xvi. 17-20 there is no reference to persons. Even in chaps. ix.-xi. 
(see the introduction at chap. ix.) the whole tone is conciliatory ; 
the one thing which tries our faith in them is Paul’s assurance 
of the future of his own people. But as an interpretation of the 
actual working out in human history of that method of salvation 
which he has expounded in the first eight chapters—as an exhi- 
bition of the process through which the rejection of the Jews and 
the calling of the Gentiles alike contribute eventually to the uni- 
versality of the Gospel—these chapters are an essential part of the 
epistle. They are mainly but not exclusively apologetic : they belong 
to that whole conception of the Gospel, and of the mode in which it 
becomes the inheritance of the world, which was of one substance 
with the mind of St. Paul. No one who read the first eleven 
chapters of the epistle could meet the Apostle as a stranger on any- 
thing essential in Christianity as he understood it. No doubt, as 
Grafe has remarked, it does not contain an eschatology like 1 Cor. 
xv. or 2 Cor. v., nor a Christology like Col. i. But it establishes 
that which is fundamental beyond the possibility of misconception. 
It vindicates once for all the central facts, truths and experiences, 
without which Christianity cannot exist. It vindicates them at once 
in their relation to the whole past of mankind, and in their absolute 
newness, originality and self-sufficiency. It is an utter misappre- 
hension to say that “just the most fundamental doctrines—the 
Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His death, the nature of the 
Sacraments—are assumed rather than stated or proved ” (Sanday 
and Headlam, p. xli.). There can be only one fundamental doctrine, 
and that doctrine for Paul is the doctrine of justification by faith. 
That is not part of his gospel, it is the whole of it: there Luther 
is his true interpreter. If legalists or moralists object, Paul’s 
answer is that justification regenerates, and that nothing else does. 
By its consistency with this fundamental doctrine, we test everything 
else that is put forward as Christian. It is only as we hold this, on 
principle, with the clearness with which Paul held it, that we can 
know what Christian liberty is in the sense of the New Testament— 
that liberty in which the will of God is done from the heart, and in 
which no commandments or ordinances of men, no definitions or 
traditions, no customs or “ orders,” have any legal authority for the 
conscience. And in the only legitimate sense of the word this 
liberty does not make void, but establishes the law. That is the 


paradox in the true religion which perpetually baffles those who 
would reduce it to an institution or a code. 


CHAPTER IV. 


INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tue integrity of the Epistle to the Romans has been called in 
question mainly in connection with chaps. xv. and xvi. Partly on 
the ground of textual phenomena, partly on internal grounds, the 
authenticity of these chapters has been denied, in whole or in part ; 
and even among those who recognise chap. xvi. as Pauline, many 
are unable to recognise Rome as the place to which it was addressed. 
It will be convenient to consider (1) the questions raised by the 
position of the doxology, and the various endings; (2) questions 
raised by the internal character of chap. xv.; and (3) questions 
connected with the character and destination of chap. xvi. 

1. The position of the doxology, and the various endings. The 
facts in regard to the doxology are as follows :— 

(a) It is given at xvi. 25-27, and there only, by SBCDE, Vulgate, 
Syriac, Memphitic, Aethiopic and Latin Fathers. This is by far 
the best attested position for it, and that which, owing to the 
respect of Erasmus for the Vulgate, it occupies in the received text. 

(b) At xiv. 28, and there only, it is found in L, most cursives, 
Greek lectionaries, and Greek commentators except Origen. Pos- 
sibly the lectionaries explain its appearance at this point. The 
matter in chaps. xv. and xvi. being of a more personal or temporary 
interest was not likely to be chosen for reading in church. But in 
order that the great doxology, which was too short for a lesson: by 
itself, might not be lost in public worship, it was appended to the 
last lesson before chap. xv. 

(c) It is found both after xiv. 23 and at xvi. 25-27 in AP 17 arm. 

(d) It is omitted in both places in FG, but F has space left after 
xvi. 24, in which f (the Latin of this bi-lingual MS.) has the doxology, 
while G has space left between chaps. xiv. and xv. 

Besides this variety of MS. attestation, there are certain other 
facts to take into consideration. (a) There is the evidence of 
Origen (in his translator Rufinus) to the text in his time. It runs 
as follows (ed. Lommatzsch, vii., p. 453): Caput hoc Marcton, a quo 
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Scripture evangelice et apostolice interpolate sunt, de hac epistola 
penitus abstulit ; et non solum hoc sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est : 
omne autem quod non est ex fide peccatum est : usque ad finem cuncta 
dissecuit. In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a 
Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus ; in 
nonnullis etenim codicibus post eum locum quem supra diximus hoc 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide peccatum est: statim 
coherens habetur : ei autem qui potens est vos confirmare. Alii vero 
codices in fine id, ut nunc est posttum, continent. This remark is made 
at xvi. 25, and caput hoc means, of course, this passage, i.e., the 
doxology. Marcion wholly omitted it there. But what do the following 
words mean? What strikes one at first is that he not only omitted 
it there, but omitted everything standing after ‘‘ whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin”—in other words, not only the doxology, but the 
whole of chaps. xv. and xvi. But Dr. Hort (vide Appendix, 
p. 112), who reads (with what he says seems to be the best MS.) in eo 
loco instead of ab eo loco, and changes hoc into hic, only finds the 
statement that Marcion cut off the whole of the doxology at xiv. 23, 
as well as at xvi. 25. But usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit is a 
very misleading way to express this to readers whose copies of the 
epistle would all contain chaps. xv. and xvi., and it is hardly open to 
doubt that the first impression of the meaning is the correct one, and 
that Marcion ended his Epistle to the Romans at xiv. 23. Thus, as 
Gifford puts it, “we have evidence of a diversity of position before 
Origen’s time, and regarded by him as independent of Marcion’s 
mutilated copies. But we have no evidence of omission before 
Marcion, who was at Rome propagating his views about a.p. 138-140.” 

(b) There is the evidence of the “capitulations,” or division of 
the epistle into sections, in some: MSS. of the Latin Bible, especially 
the two best codices of the Vulgate, Codex Amiatinus and Codex 
Puldensis, both sixth century MSS. In Codex Amiatinus there are 
fifty-one sections. .The fiftieth, entitled De periculo contristante 
fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed 
justitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto, evidently answers to 
chap, xiv. 15-23 ; the fifty-first, which is entitled De mysterio Domins 
ante passionem in stlentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato, 
as plainly corresponds to the doxology. The capitulations therefore 
were drawn up for a Latin MS. which omitted chaps. xv. and xvi. 
In another way. the capitulations in Codex Fuldensis point to the 
same conclusion. 

(c) There is the appearance, at least, of different endings. 1. 
When the doxology stands at xiv. 23, it indicates an ending at that 
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point, though otherwise it isa very unnatural one, as the subject 
and sense of chap. xiv. run on unbroken to xv. 13. 2. There is at 
xv. 33 what has sometimes been taken as another ending: ‘‘ The 
God of peace be with you all. Amen.” 3. There is the benediction 
at xvi. 20: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you”. 
This is genuine, and is an ordinary Pauline formula at the close of a 
letter. 4. There is the benediction at xvi. 24: “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” Most editors regard 
this as spurious ; it has been transferred in Western texts from verse 
20 to this place, and finally established itself in both. Gifford, how- 
ever, regards it as genuine in both places. 5. There is the doxology 
at xvi. 25-27. 

(d) In G all mention of Rome is wanting: see critical note on 
i. 7, 15. 

This complicated combination of facts has not yet been clearly 
explained, and perhaps never will be. Renan’s theory was that 
Romans is really a circular letter, and that it was sent in various 
directions, with different endings, which were afterwards combined. 
Lightfoot thought the facts adduced amounted to irresistible evidence 
that in early times shorter copies of the epistle existed, containing 
only chaps. i.-xiv., with or without the doxology ; and the theory by 
which he explained these facts was this, that “ St. Paul, at a later 
period of his life, reissued the epistle in a shorter form with a view 
to general circulation, omitting the last two chapters, obliterating 
the mention of Romans in the first chapter, and adding the doxology, 
which was no part of the original epistle”. This tempting theory 
was expounded in the Yournal of Philology, 1871, in a review of M. 
Renan ; and this review, along with a minute criticism of Dr. Hort, 
and a reply by Lightfoot, can be studied in Lightfoot’s Biblical 
Essays, pp. 285-374. An acute statement of the objections to it is 
also given by Gifford in the introduction to his commentary (p. 23 
f.); yet when all is said, it remains the most satisfying hypothesis 
that has yet been suggested for the colligation of the facts. Sanday 
and Headlam think that Paul could not possibly have made the 
break at xiv. 23—he must have been too conscious that the sense 
ran on unbroken to xv. 13 ; it was probably to Marcion, theréfore, 
to whom the references to the Jews and the Old Testament in xv. 1-13 
were objectionable, that the imperfect copies of the epistle owed their 
existence. This is hardly convincing. If there is not a break at xiv. 
23, there is at least a pause in the thought, and Paul may as 
easily have made a division there as the author of our present 
division into chapters. Besides, as Gifford points out (see above, 
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p. 577), there is evidence that the doxology stood in different positions 
(at xiv. 23 for one) before Origen’s time, and independently of Mar- 
cion’s mutilated copies. Hence some one must have felt that xiv. 23 
was not an impossible place to stop at, and that for other than 
Marcion’s reasons ; and if some one, why not Paul himself? But 
in the absence of any direct evidence as to how the textual phe- 
nomena originated, it is very improbable that any certalney on the 
subject will ever be attained. 

2. Questions raised by the internal character of chap. xv. 

The Tiibingen school, or at least some of its more vigorous adher- 
ents, followed Baur in finding chap. xv. too moderate in tone for Paul. 
Baur regarded the last two chapters as the work of some one “ writ- 
ing in the spirit of the Acts of the Apostles, seeking to soothe the 
Judaists and to promote the cause of unity, and therefore tempering 
the keen anti-Judaism of Paul with a milder and more conciliatory 
conclusion to the epistle””. An argument like this rests on a general 
impression of what it was possible for Paul to write, and can only 
be met by another general impression of a different sort. It is suffi- 
cient to say that later scholars are practically at one in finding that 
there is nothing in the chapter inconsistent with Pauline authorship. 
The Paul by whom Baur measured all things in the epistles is really 
not the Paul of history, but of a more or less arbitrary theory ; and 
his picture has to be corrected by taking into account precisely such 
revelations of his true attitude to the questions of his time as are 
found in this chapter. Lipsius, who thinks the fifteenth chapter asa 
whole genuine, nevertheless holds that it has been interpolated. He 
omits the latter part of verse 19—dore pe dd ‘lepougad}p Kal ndkdw pepe 
tod “IMAuptxod wenmAnpwxdvar 73 edayyéAtov Tod Xpiorod—as inconsistent 
with Gal. i. 18-24, and unsupported by any accredited historical 
evidence. But he admits that it is supported by Acts ix. 28 f.; and 
if we compare i. 8, Col. i. 23, and remember that what we have before 
us is not sworn evidence but a broad rhetorical description of the 
Apostle’s missionary labours, we shall probably think the expression 
characteristically Pauline rather than the reverse. In verse 20 
Lipsius omits 06x d1ou dvopdebn Xprorés, tva ph em’ ddAAStprov OewéArov 
oixoBopd, ddd. The words, he argues, are suggested by 2 Cor. x. 
15 ; but the purpose expressed in them, of not preaching the Gospel 
in Rome, because Rome is a mission-field belonging to others (who 
have introduced Christianity there already), is incompatible with 
i. 5, 13-15, xii. 3, xv. 15. It is enough to answer that the purpose of 
not preaching the Gospel at Rome is not expressed here at all. 
Paul tells the principle on which he has always acted—the principle 
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of breaking new ground. It is the principle on which he will act 
still, for he takes Rome only en route for Spain; but that is not 
inconsistent with anything he purposes to do at Rome in the way of 
Christian work, nor with anything he does in this epistle. On the 
same principle Lipsius omits also verses 23 and 24; but with equal 
groundlessness. The very facts to which he refers, that the plan of 
travel announced in these verses is nowhere else referred to either in 
Acts or in the Epistles, and that it was (as he thinks) never carried 
out, are conclusive evidence of the genuineness of the passage. 
What motive could a late interpolator have for putting into Paul’s 
mind a projected voyage, of which there was no purpose on record, 
and which was never actually made? The unanimous testimony of 
all sources guarantees the integrity of the text; and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that it is Paul’s. 

3. Questions connected with the character and destination of 
chap. xvi. 

When we come to this chapter the situation is changed. It is 
not its genuineness, but its destination, that is called in question. 
Since 1829, when David Schulz suggested that it was a fragment of 
an epistle to the Ephesians, this opinion has been widely received. 
The exact extent of the fragment, indeed, is disputed. Schulz made 
it consist of verses 1-20 ; Weizsicker says verses 1-23 ; others, verses 
3-20, or 1-15, or 1-16 and 21-23, or 3-16 only. Whatever its limits, 
the arguments on behalf of it can only be estimated by going over 
the chapter, and considering them as they emerge. 

(a) The suggestion is made that Phoebe, sailing from Cenchree, 
would naturally have Ephesus rather than Rome as her goal. But 
there is no reason to believe that she was sailing from Cenchrez, 
though she lived there. Paul may have met her in Corinth on her 
way.to Rome. 

(0) At first sight there may seem more reason to believe that 
Aquila and Priscilla point to Ephesus. They had gone thither with 
Paul at an earlier date (Acts xviii. 19), and they had a church in 
their house there, which joined them in a greeting to Corinth, when 
Paul wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19); and 
they were there also some years later (2 Tim. iv. 19). The question 
is whether these facts, in the circumstances, outweigh the fact that 
the greeting is found here in a letter addressed to Rome. If we 
look at the whole situation, this is at least doubtful. As fellow- 
workers of Paul, it is plain that they shared to a large extent his 
wandering life, and we know that they had originally a connection 
with Rome (Acts xviii. 2). There is nothing in the least improbable 
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in the idea that though they were in Ephesus, say in 54 and 57 a.p., 
and again say in 66, they should have been in Rome in 58. Paul 
must have had his information about the Church in Rome from 
some one ; and nothing is so likely as that he had it from his old 
and intimate associates, Aquila and Priscilla, who had themselves a 
connection of old standing with the capital. 

(c) There remains the case of Epzenetus, who is described as the 
first fruits of Asia unto Christ. The received text has Achaia, but 
that is an error. One fails to see, however, why this Epznetus, 
though the first Christian convert in the province of Asia, should be 
bound to remain there always. There is no difficulty in supposing 
that he was at Rome, and that Paul, who knew him, was aware of 
the fact, and introduced his name to multiply for himself points of 
contact with the Roman Church. 

These are the only definite matters of fact on which the theory 
of an Ephesian destination of the chapter has been based, They do 
not amount to anything against the weight of all the external evi- 
dence which makes them part of a letter to Rome. Nor is their 
weight increased by pointing out in the verses which follow the 
large number of persons with whom Paul had been in personal 
relations — persons whom he calls “my beloved,” “my fellow- 
labourers,” ‘“ my fellow-captives’’; “who bestowed much labour 
on us’’; “his mother and mine”. Paul’s life as a missionary 
brought him into contact with persons in all the great towns 
of the East, and though he had not yet visited Rome, it cannot 
be doubted that many of those with whom in the course of his 
twenty years’ ministry he had established such relations as are 
referred to here, had for one cause or other found their way 
to the great city. Paul would naturally, in preparing for his own 
visit, make all that he could of such points of attachment with 
the Roman Church as he had. It is, as Gifford points out, a 
very strong, indeed a conclusive argument for the Roman destination 
of the letter, that of the twenty-two persons named in verses 6-15, not 
one can be shown to have been at Ephesus; while (1) Urbanus, 
Rufus, Ampliatus, Julia and Junia are specifically Roman names, 
and (2) besides the first four of these names, “ten others, Stachys, 
Apelles, Tryphaena, Tryphosa, Hermes, Hermas, Patrobas (or 
Patrobius), Philologus, Julia, Nereus are found in the sepulchral 
inscriptions on the Appian Way as the names of persons connected 
with ‘Czesar’s household ’ (Phil. iv. 22), and contemporary with St. 
Paul”. Hence, in spite of the difficulty of Paul’s knowing so 
many people in a Church he had never visited, and the equally great 
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difficulty that none of all these people are mentioned in the letters 
the Apostle afterwards wrote from Rome (see Col. iv. 10 f.), 
scholars like Lightfoot, Gifford and Sanday find no reason to give 
up the historical tradition which makes this chapter an integral part 
of the epistle addressed to Rome. There is really more reason to 
question verses 17-20 than any other part of the chapter. Words like 
those in verse 19—éq’ Spiv ody yxaipw, Odw Sé Spas x.t.A.—certainly 
strike one as in better keeping if addressed to a Church with which 
Paul had had such previous relations as entitled him to take a per- 
sonal tone than if addressed to strangers. But we cannot tell a 
priort how the consciousness of an Apostle towards a Christian 
community he had never yet seen was determined ; it may, with all 
the disclaiming of titles to interfere, have involved precisely that 
authoritativeness and sense of responsibility to and for the Church 
which is expressed in this passage. 

As for the doxology, it stands by itself. Lightfoot thought it no 
part of the original epistle. Neither did Alford. ‘ Probably,” says 
the latter, “on reperusing his work either at the time, or, as the 
altered style seems to import, in after years at Rome, he subjoins the 
fervid and characteristic doxology with which it closes.’ Opinions 
on the genuineness of the doxology vary in part (but not exclusively) 
as opinions vary on the genuineness of the pastoral epistles. In 
spite of the vindication of the style word by word, the impression it 
leaves on the mind is hardly Pauline. It seems artificial rather than 
inspired. It is defended by Gifford, Hort, and Sanday and Headlam ; 
by Weiss (who thinks Paul may have added it with his own hand), 
Godet, and many others: rejected by Delitzsch, Pfleiderer, Schultz 
and Lipsius. In substance it recapitulates the main ideas of the 
epistle. 


TEXT. 


The text printed in this commentary is the Textus Receptus, but 
that which is commented upon is practically that of Westcott and 
Hort. Various readings, of any importance, have been carefully 
noted in the apparatus criticus, with such an indication of the 
authorities for them as will be sufficient for those who do not aspire 
to be experts in this department: care has been taken to give the 
evidence for those readings in which critical editors depart from the 
received text. It is impossible here to do more than note the MSS. 
and other authorities which have been cited; information as to 
their characteristics and value must be sought from such sources as 
the Prolegomena to Tischendorfs Novum Testamentum Graecum, 
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or Scrivener’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, or Westcott and Hort’s Introduction, vol. i. An 
easier book to begin with is Hammond’s Textual Criticism 
applied to the New Testament. In Sanday and Headlam’s Com- 
mentary (pp. Ixiii.-lxxiv.), there is a lucid account of the chief 
sources of evidence for the text of Romans, and of their relations 
to one another; while B. Weiss, in his great work, Das Neue 
Testament : Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung, 
gives weight to considerations of a kind that more purely 
“diplomatic” constructors of texts are apt to overlook. 

The principal MSS. of Romans are those which also contain the 
gospels, viz, SABC. § and B belong to the fourth century, A and 
C to the fifth. The MSS. next in importance, DEFG, are different 
from those which are called by the same names in the gospels: 
they are all Graeco-Latin MSS. D is the Codex Claromontanus 
which Tischendorf assigns to the sixth century. It wants Romans 
i. 1-7, 27-30. Tregelles describes it as ‘“‘one of the most valuable 
MSS. extant”. E is the Codex Sangermanensis, now at St. Peters- 
burg. It is probably not older than the ninth or tenth century, 
and is described by Sanday and Headlam as “ nothing more than a 
faulty copy of D”’. F is the Codex Augiensis, now in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is of the ninth century, and 
wants Romans i. 1-iii. 19 év +6 vé[pw]. G is the Codex Boernerianus, 
now in Dresden, and is a little later than F. It wants Romans i. 1 
dduptopévos . . . i. Sariotews, and ii. 16 ra xpuwra . . . ii, 25 vépou is. 
These four all belong to the type of text which Westcott and Hort 
call Western. Other uncials of less importance are K, Codex 
Mosquensis; L, Codex Angelicus; and P, Codex Porphyrianus, 
all of about the same age, z.e., the ninth century. Of cursive 
MSS. those quoted in this work are 17 (the same as 33 in 
the Gospels, and 13 in Acts), ‘the queen of cursives”; 47, of 
the eleventh or twelfth century, now in the Bodleian Library ; 
and 67, of the eleventh century, now at Vienna. The marginal 
corrector of this MS., quoted as 67**, gives many peculiar and 
ancient readings. The versions referred to are the Latin Vulgate, 
especially as given in Codex Amiatinus circa 514 a.p. and Codex 
Fuldensis, also of sixth century ; the old Latin contained in DEFG 
(see above) ; the Syriac versions, one of which (the Peshitto) was 
‘‘ certainly current much in its present form early in the fourth 
century ’’ (Sanday and Headlam), while the other dates from the 
sixth: an occasional reference is also made to the Egyptian ver- 
sions, and to the Armenian: the last was made in the fifth century. 
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To estimate the value of any reading it is necessary to con- 
sider the relations to each other of the authorities which support 
it. Inthe Epistle to the Romans, as elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, these authorities tend to fall into groups. Thus S&B form 
one; DEFG a second; and SACLP a third. SB form what 
Westcott and Hort describe as “neutral” authorities; DEFG are 
“ Western”; SACLP include what they call “Alexandrian,” but 
are not identical with it. Sanday and Headlam, after giving an 
account of the authorities for the text, define the “ specific character- 
istics of the textual apparatus of Romans”’ as these: (i.) the general 
inferiority in boldness and originality of the Western text; (ii.) the 
fact that there is a distinct Western element in B, which therefore 
when it is combined with authorities of the Western type is dimin- 
ished in value; (iii.) the consequent rise in importance of the group 
NAC; (iv.) the existence of a few scattered readings either of 
B alone or of B in combination with one or two other authorities 
which have considerable intrinsic probability, and may be right. By 
a little practice on the readings for which the authority is given in 
the apparatus criticus, the student can familiarise himself with the 
facts, and exercise his own judgment on them. 


In the notes, Winer means Moulton’s edition of Winer’s Grammar; W. and H. 
stands for Westcott and Hort; S. and H. for Sanday and Headlam’s Commentary 
on Romaas. 
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I. 1. MAYAOE B0dXos *Inood Xpugrou,” KAqTds, drdaTONos, Ewpropervos a 1 
=, I 
eis edayyétov Geo’, 2. (6 mpoemmyyeiato 81d Tov mpopyTay adtou 


CuapTeR I.—Vv. 1-7. The usual 
salutation of the Apostle is expanded, 
as is natural in writing to persons whom 
he has not seen, into a description both 
of himself and of his Gospel. Both, so 
to speak, need a fuller introduction than 
if he had been writing to a Church he 
had himself founded. The central idea 
of the passage is that of the whole 
epistle, that the Gospel, as preached by 
Paul to the Gentiles, was not incon- 
sistent with, but the fulfilment of, God’s 
promises to Israel. 

Ver. 1. Paul’s description of him- 
self. Sovdos “I. X. The use of the 
same expression in James, Jude, 2 Pet., 
shows how universal in the Church 
was the sense of being under an 
rinks Serra to Christ which could never 
be discharged. It is this sense of obli- 
gation which makes the SovAre(a, here 
referred to, perfect freedom. «Anros 
aaéorokos is an Apostle by vocation. 
No one can take this honour to himself, 
any more than that of a saint (ver. 7), 
unless he is called by God. In the N.T. 
it is always God who calls. It is as 
an Apostle—i.e., with the sense of his 
vocation as giving him a title to do so— 
that Paul writes to the Romans. dmwée- 
voXog is here used in the narrower sense, 
which includes only Paul and the twelve, 
see on xvi. 7. ptopdvos cig eday- 
yédvov Ocot: for xadeiy and ddoplLev 
similiarly combined, see Gal. i. 15. 
The separation is here regarded (as in 
Gal.) as God's act, though, as far as it 
had reference to the Gentile mission, it 
was carried out by an act of the Church 
at Antioch (Acts xiii. 2, d@oploare 8% 


“thing I do”. 


Cor. i 
2. 


pou x.7.A.). What it means is ‘this one 
evayyéAtov Geod is the 
Gospel which comes from God, the glad 
tidings of which He is the source and 
author. As a name for the Christian 
religion, or the proclamation of it, it had 
a great fascination for an/evangelist like 
Paul, who uses it out of all proportion 
oftener than any other N.T. writer. 

Ver. 2.)8 wpoernyyeiAaro. The Gospel 
is not in principle a new thing, a sub- 
version of the true religion as it has 
hitherto been. known to the people of 
God. On the contrary, God promised © 
it before, through his prophets in the 
Holy Scriptures. It is the fulfilment of 
hopes which God Himself inspired. 
81a Tov mpodyTav does not restrict the 
reference to the prophets in the strict 
sense of the word. The O.T.,as a whole, 
is prophetic of the New, and it is in the 
law (Abraham) and the Psalms (David), 
as much as in the prophets (Isaiah, 
Hosea), that Paul finds anticipations and 
promises of the Gospel: see chap. iv. 
The omission of the, article with dv 
ypadais dylars (cf. xvi. 26) is probably 
significant, for as against these two 
passages there are over forty in which 
al ypaat or 4 ypadd occurs: it empha- 
sises the Divine character of these as 
opposed to other writings. That is 
&yvov which belongs to God, or is con- 
nected with Him: &yrat ypadat is the 
O.T. as God’s book. 

Ver. 3 f. wept rod vlod atrov: the 
subject of the Gospel of God is His 
Son. For the same conception, see 
2 Cor. i. 19: & Tov Oeod vide X. 
"1. & dv dpiv 8. dpa anpuxbels. Taken 
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év ypadais dylats,) 3. wept rod uiod adrod, (rod yevopévou ex owép- 
b Ch. ix. 5. Paros AaBid kara -odpxa, 4. Tod Sprabevros vio’ Geot év Suvdper 


c Acts i. 25; i A 
1 Cor. ix. KATA TvEULA Aywwourns, 
2; Gal. ii. ; 5 


é dvactdcews vexpav,) “Incod Xprorod Tov 


8. Kupiou hpav, 5. (80 08 EXdBopev xdpw Kai drocrodiy ° eis dwaxohy 


by itself, “the Son of God” is, in 
the first instance, a title rather than a 
name. It goes back to Ps, ii. 7; the 
person to whom it is applied is conceived 
as the chosen object of the Divine love, 
God’s instrument for accomplishing the 
‘ salvation of His people. (Weiss.) The 
description which follows does not enable 
us to answer all the questions it raises, 
yet it is sufficiently clear. ‘‘ The Son of 
God” was born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. For yevopévov, 
cf. Gal. iv. 4; for David, 2 Tim. ii. 8, 
where, as here, the Davidic descent is an 
essential part of the Pauline Gospel. 
That it was generally preached and 
recognised in the primitive Church is 
proved by these passages, as well as by 
Heb. vii. 14 and the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke; yet it seems a fair 
inference from our Lord’s question in 
Le xii, 35. ff. that for Him it had no 
importance. Those who did not 
directly see in Jesus one transcendently 
greater than David would not recognise 
in Him the Saviour by being convinced 
of His Davidic descent. This person, of 
royal lineage, was ‘declared Son of 
God, with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness, in virtue of resurrection from 
ithe dead”. The word épricdévros is 
ambiguous; in Acts x. 42, xvii. 31, it is 
vased to describe the appointment of 
‘Christ to judge the living and the dead, 
and is rendered in A.V. ‘ordained ”’. 
‘If to. be Son of God were merely an office 
ora dignity, like that of judge of the 
world, this'*meaning might be defended 
there. ‘There is an approximation to 
such an idea in Acts xiii. 33, where 
»’ he says, 
‘has fulfilled His promise by raising up 
; Jesus; as it is written also in the second 
. Psalm, Thou art My Son, this day have 
‘. I begotten Thee.” Here the resurrection 
day, strictly speaking, is the birthday of 
the Son of God; sonship is a dignity to 
which He is exalted after death. But in 
sear of - : 
viii. 9, Phil. ii. 5 f., it is impossible 
that Paul limited his use of Son 
God in this way; even while Jesus 
on earth there was t in Him 
no connection with David could 
, but which rested on a relation 
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to God; the resurrection only declared 
Him to be what He truly was—just as 
in the Psalm, for that matter, the bold 
words, This day have I begotten Thee, 
may be said to refer, not to the right and 
title, but to the coronation of the King. 
In virtue of His resurrection, which is 
here conceived, not as from the dead 
(é« vexpév), but of the dead (4vacrdcees 
vexpov—a resurrection exemplifying, and 
so guaranteeing, that of others), Christ 
is established in that dignity which is 
His, and which answers to His nature. 
The expression cata wvedpa dyteoivas 
characterises Christ ethically, as xata 
odpxa does physically. Not that it 
makes the sonship in question “ ethical ”’ 
as opposed to ‘‘ metaphysical”: no such 
distinctions were in the Apostle’s thought. 
But the sonship, which was declared by 
the resurrection, answered to (xara) the 
spirit of holiness which was the inmost 
and deepest reality in the Person and life 
of Jesus. The sense that there is that in 
Christ which is explained by his con- 
nection with mankind, and that also 
which can only be' explained by some 
peculiar relation to God, is no doubt 
conveyed in this description, and is the 
basis of the orthodox doctrine of the two 
natures in the one Person of the Lord; 
but it is a mistake to say that that 
doctrine is formulated here. The con- 
nection of the words dv 8vvdpe. is doubt- 
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1 For waow ros ovow ev Pwpy ayarnros Geou G reads wact Tos ovoty ev 
ayamy Gcov. The same MS. also omits tows ev Popy in ver.17. This is part of 
- the evidence on which Lightfoot relied to show that Paul had’issued chaps. i.-xiv. 
of this Epistle as a circular letter with all local allusions (such as these, and the 
many in chaps. xv. and xvi.) omitted. See Introduction, p. 578. 


3 For uwep read wept with SSBACD), etc. 


singular, or may proceed from the latent 
consciousness that the writer is not the 
only person entitled to say this ; it is not 
expressly meant to include others. ydpts, 
ace, is common to all Christians; 
woo-roA} rests upon a specialised ydpts 
and implies competence as well as voca- 
tion. But in the N.T. these are hardly 
distinguished; it is a man’s ydpiopa 
which constitutes his ‘call’? to any 
icular service in the Church. eg 
vraxohy wlaerews: the object of the 
apostleship” received through Christ is 
ience of faith, i.e., the obedience 
which consists in faith (but cf. Acts vi. 7) 
among all the Gentiles. Cf. chap. x. 
16, 2 Thess. i. 8. The meaning of 
®veowy (Gentiles, not nations) is fixed 
by ver. 13 and by Paul’s conception of 
‘ his own vocation, Gal. i. 16, ii. 8, Eph. 
aii. 1 ff. twep rou dvéparos abrod: the 
final. purpose of his vocation is that 
Christ’s name may be above every name. 
Ver. 6.. The Romans, as well as 


the b 
ing” in Paul always includes obedience 
de oral 00 fing. It is effectual call- 
‘ing, the xAyrol being those who have 
‘accepted the Divine invitation. ~~ 
The salutation proper. “It is 
to all who are in Rome, etc., to 
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is; it is assumed in scripture that the 
character of God’s people will answer 
to their relation to Him. It is worth 
mentioning that, as a synonym for 
Christian, it is never applied in the N.T. 
to an individual: no person is called 
Gyvos. Phil. iv. 21 (4omdoacte wévra 
&yvov év X. *I.) is not an exception. The 
ideal of God’s people cannot be ade- 
quately realised in, and ought not to be 
presumptuously claimed by, any single 
son. (Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, 56.) 
aul wishes the Romans grace and peace 
(the source and the sum of all Christian 
blessings) from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. The greet- 
ing is followed by a thanksgiving, which 
over insensibly into an intro- 
duction of a more personal character, in 
which Paul explains his desire to visit 
the Romans and to work among them 
(vers. 8-15). 

Ver. 8. wpirev pév. 
take precedence of thanksgiving, when 
Paul thinks of the Romans, or indeed 
of any Christian Church in «normal 
health. pev ‘suggests that 
something is to follow, but what it 
is we are'not told; Paul’s mind uncon- 
sciously leaves the: track on which it 
started, at least so far as the linguistic 
following out of it is concerned. Perhaps 
en ee te- 
ferred to in ver. 10. (Weiss.) *"t. . 
Jesus Christ must be conceived here as 
the mediator through whom all our 
approaches to God are made (Eph. ii. 
18), not as He through whom the bless- 
ings come for which Paul thanks. 
wept wévrov tpev: the “all”? may have 
a certain emphasis when we remember 
the divisions : which reference ve 
in chap. xiv. 4 elon épév is “the fact 
that you are Christians”. The very 
existence of a Church at Rome was 
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here only. 
m Phil. i.22, 


something to be thankful for. év Srp 
7® xéop@ is, of course, hyperbole, but a 
Church in Rome was like ‘a city set on 
a hill”. 

Ver. g f. iprus ydp pov tori 
6 Oeds (Phil. ah: et a ditinnce the 
Apostle cannot directly prove his love, 
but he appeals to God, who hears his 
ceaseless prayers for the Romans, as 
a witness of it. Aarpevw in the LXX is 
always used of religious service—wor- 
ship, whether of the true God or of idols. 
dv To wvevparl : Paul’s ministry is 
spiritual and rendered with his spirit— 
ree like‘ that of bee meee in the 

yytov Kocpixdv at Jerusalem. > 
ebayyeAly: in preaching the glad a 
of His Son. ds G8tadelwres: the 
may either be “ how” or ‘‘that”: look- 
ing to 1 Thess. ii. 10, ‘‘how” seems 
more probable. pvelavy tpav worotpas: 
I remember you. Cf. Job xiv. 13 (O 
that Thou wouldst appoint me ypévov 
dv ¢ pvelav pov woijoy). del rev mpoc- 
evxov : at my prayers. (Winer, p. 
47°.) te ef was, see Acts xxvii. 12 
and Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 276. 
48m is ‘now at length,” “ now, after all 
this waiting”. (S.and H.) The aoré, 


(dv &AAHAors). 


€xwhdOny dxpt tod ’ Sedpo,) iva ™ kapmdév Twa oXG Kai év piv, Kabds 


Ver. 11. tva Te pera8s ydpiopa wvev- 
parudsv. The yap. wv. may be under- 
stood by reference to 1 Cor. chaps. xii.- 
xiv. or Rom. chap. xii. No doubt, in 
substance, Paul imparts his spiritual gift 
through this epistle; what he wished to 
do for the Romans was to further their 
comprehension of the purpose of God in 
Jesus Christ—a purpose the breadth and 
bearings of which were yet but imper- 
fectly understood. 

Ver. 12. rTotro 8 éomw: an ex- 
planatory correction. Paul disclaims 
being in a position in which all the 
giving must be on his side. When he 
is among them (év tpiv) his desire is that 
he may be cheered and strengthened 
with them (the subject of - 
Ojjva must be dpa in the first instance, 
though widening, as the sentence goes 
on, into 4pas) a the faith which both 
they and he possess (pov re wal god), 
and which each recognises in the other 
The év here is to be 
we3e as in 2 "Miho 83 bpas : 

er. 13. yyvoeiy : 
a phrase of constant recurrence in Paul, 
and always with &8eAddol (1 Thess. iv. 
13,,1 Cor. x. 1, xii... 1, 2 Cor. i. 8). 


which can ‘be conveyed in English, Some emphasis is: laid.by it on the 
marks the in iteness which even yet .idea that his desire or p to visit 
attaches in the writer's mind to the ;them was no passing whim. «It was 
fulfilment. of this.-hope. ; grounded in his vocation as Apostle 
the R.V. gives ‘*I may: be *; of the Gentiles, and it had 
the A.V. “I might have a ms been often frustrated he had never 
journey”. The latter brings in the idea given it up. éxeAvOny &xps rou Setpo: 


of the 683¢, which was no doubt present 
to consciousness when the word evo8- 
was first used ; but it is question- 

able whether any feeling for the etymol- 
remained in the current employment 

the word. The other N.T. examples 

1 Cor, xvi. 2, 3 John ver. 2), as well as the 


XX, suggest the contrary. Hence the 
R.V. is proba right. dy re OcAyjpans 
tod Gead; his. cherished and often 


disappointed hope had taught Paul to 
say. “if the Lord will’ (Jas. iv. 15). 


obably the main obstacle was evange- 
- or which had to be done else- 
where. Cf. chap. xv. 22 f. The purpose 
of his visit is expressed in tva iva 
kaprov ox@: that I may obtain some 


fruit among you also. denotes 
the result of labour: it might either 
mean new converts or the erance of 


the Christians in their new life. xa0ds cal 
dy oie Aowwois @veow : nothing could 
indicate more clearly that the Church at 
Rome, as a whole, was Gentile. 
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~ a ~ Cor. i 
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18, 24. 





1 rous ev Pwpy om. G; see on ver. 7. 


2 rov Xptorov om. NABCD, etc. wpwrov is omitted here in BG g and Tert. It 
is ‘ngertad in SACDKL. The combination of B with ‘‘ Western” authorities lessens 
its weight in Paul’s epp., where B itself has an infusion of Western readings to 
which this omission may belong; possibly it may be due to Marcion, who is known 


ee ae ee 


to have omitted both wpwrev and the quotation in ver. 17, Weiss retains it; W. and 


H. bracket. 
"Som. oe | 
“Yer. 14 f. These verses are natur- 
ally taken as an expansion of the 
thought contained in the preceding. 
Paul’s desire to win fruit at Rome, as 
among the rest of the Gentiles, arises 
out of the obligation (for so he feels it) 
to preach the Gospel to all men without 
distinction of language or culture. If it 
depended only on him, he would be 
exercising his ministry at Rome. The 
Romans are evidently conceived as 
Gentiles, but Paul does not indicate 
where they would stand in the broad 
classification of ver.14. It is gratuitous, 
and probably mistaken, to argue with 
Weiss that he meant to describe them as 
t, when we know that the early 
Roman Church was Greek speaking. In 
vd cat’ dpe v, the simplest con- 
a) 1s to Ses 7d Kar’ ue aa 
" v icate, supplying : 
ceryealage ad } aa me is eager, 7.¢., for 
peauble to take war’-dpi: epsbuper 
possi o take : 
together, and to translate: the readi- 
ness, so far as I am concerned, (is) to 
preach the Gospel ‘to you also who are 
in Rome. The contrast implied is that 
between willing (which Paul for his part 
is equal to) and.carrying out the will 
ed depends .on' God (ver. 10)): 
ith this Paul introduces the great 
subject of the epistle,.and, in a sense, 
of the Gospel—that which he here 
designates Sixatoodvy Oeot. The con- 
Nection is peculiar. He has professed 
his readiness to preach the Gospel, even 
at Rome. Anywhere, oa doubt, one 
might have misgivings about aren fr i 
himself with a message which ha for 
its subject a person who had been put to 
death as.a criminal ; here, the Cross 
was to J a stumbling block and to 
Greeks foolishness. But at Rome, of alt 
places, where:the wholeéffective force 
of humanity seemed to, be gathered up, 
one might ,be ashamed'to stand forth 


am all readiness. But it is. 


as the representative of an apparently 
impotent and ineffective thing. But 
this the Gospel is not; it is the very 
reverse of this, and therefore the Apostle 
is proud to identify himself with it. ‘I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel; for it is 
a power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. It is such because 
there is revealed in it Sxacoovvy Seot— 
the very thing men need to ensure salva- 
tion; and that in such a manner—from 
faith to faith—as to make it accessible to 
all. And this, again, only answers to 
what stands in the O.T.—It is written, 
the righteous shall live by faith.” 

Ver. 16f. 8¥ yap Got tor: for 
it is a power of God. It does no injustice 
to render “a Divine power’. The con- 
ception of the Gospel as a force per- 
vades the epistles to the Corinthians; 
its proof, so to speak, is dynamical, not 
logical. It is demonstrated, not b 
argument, but by what it does; an 
looking to what it can do, Paul is proud 
to preach it anywhere. ls : 


gernpla is one of a class of words (to 
which 8éfa, ud belong) 
used by Paul to denote the result of 


the acceptance of the Gospel. It is the 
most negative of them.all, and conceives 
of the Gospel as a means for rescuing 
men from the dréXaea which awaits 
sinners at the last judgment. In wavri 
murrevovrs * ve wal 
“EAAnve another of:the main interests of 
the writer in this epistle is brought 
forward; the Gospel is for ‘all, the same 
Gospel and on the same terms, but 
without prejudice to the historical 
rogative of the Jew. Ver. 17 shows an 
the Gospel is a Divine saving . 
as such because aoa revealed in it 
Peod. inly, . 
Ocod is something without hrenpecnr| 
man cannot be saved; but what is it? 
The expression itself is of the utmost 
generality, and the various definite 
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17. Sixatoodmm yap 


@cou évadré * droxadvmrerat éx miotews els ict, Kabds yéypatrat, 


f. 
+ Hob ik 4 “0 Bé Bixatos éx miotews * Lijcera.” 


meanings which have been assigned to 
it attempt to justify themselves as rele- 
vant, or inevitable, by connecting them- 
selves with the context as a whole. 
There can be no doubt that the funda- 
mental religious problem for the Apostle 
—that which made a Gospel necessary, 
that the solution of which could alone be 
Gospel—was, How shall a sinful man be 
righteous before God? To Luther, who 
had instinctive experimental sympathy 
with the Pauline standpoint, this sug- 
gested that Sixatoovvn Oeot meant a 
righteousness valid before God, of which 
a man can become possessed through 
faith; for such a righteousness (as the 
condition of salvation) is the first and 
last need of the sinful soul. In support 
of this view reference has been made 
to ver. 18, where doéBera and 48ixla 
Gv@perev are. represented as the actual 
existing conditions which the 81x. Oeod 
has to replace. No one can deny that 
a righteousness valid before God is 
essential to salvation, or that such a 
righteousness is revealed in the Gospel ; 
but it is another question whether Sux. 
Qeod is a natural expression for it. The 
eneral sense of scholars seems to have 
ecided against it; but it seems quite 
credible to me that Paul used Sx. Oeod 
broadly to mean ‘‘a Divine righteous- 
ness,” and that the particular shade of 
meaning which Luther made prominent 
can be legitimately associated even with 
these words. Until lately, scholars of 
the most opposite schools had agreed in 
finding the key to the expression 8x. 
Ocot in two other Pauline passages, 
where it is contrasted with something 
else. Thus in chap. x. 3 Sex. Oeod is 
opposed to man’s t8la 8navcocvvy ; 
and in Phil. iii. 9 os Peay pee A more 
precisely defined : ev én av Stxato- 
covyy thy éx Sines: édAa ba 
awlorews Xpiorrov, thv dx Geod Sixato- 
ova txt ry wlorea. Tt this contrast 
were allowed to tell here, the righteous- 
ness of which Paul speaks would be one 
of which God is the source or author; 
we do not bring it to Him, He reveals it 
for our acceptance. And this also, of 
course, answers to the facts: Gospel 
righteousness is a gift, not an achieve- 
ment. But then, it is said, there is 
nothing in the passage to suggest such 
a contrast; there is not any emphasis 
uv“ 


aa 


whatever on @eod to bring before the 
mind the idea of a righteousness not due 
to God, but a work of man’s own. To 
this it may fairly be answered that the 
contrast did not need to be specially 
suggested ; if it had not presented itself 
instinctively to those to whom Paul 
wrote, they would. not only have missed 
the point of this expression, they 
would not have understood three lines 
anywhere. We must assume, upon 
the whole, in the recipients of Paul’s 
epistles, a way of conceiving the Gospel 
answering broadly to his own; the in- 
visible context, which we have to repro- 
duce as best we can, may more 
important sometimes than what we have 
in black and white. The broad sense of 
‘‘a Divine righteousness” covers this 
second, which may be called the histori- 
cal Protestant interpretation, as well as 
Luther’s ; and the fact seems to me an 
argument for that broader rendering. 
In view, however, of the undoubted 
difficulty of the phrase, new light would 
be welcome, and this has been sought in 


the O.T. use of 8ixatoowvy (7273), 


especially in the Psalms and in Is. xl.- 
Ixvi. See, eg., Ps. xxxv. 24, 28, li. 14; 
Is. lvi. 1, Ixti. 1; Ps. xcviii. 2. In the 
last of these passages we have a striking 
analogy to the one before us: éyvépice 
KUpios Td Cwrrptoy abrod, évavriov Tav 
COvav drrexdhuwe Thy Bix atrod; 
and in others we cannot but be struck 
with the parallelism of “righteousness ” 
and “salvation,” sometimes as things 
which belong to God (Ps. xcviii. 2), 
sometimes as things which belong to 
His people. On the strength of oe 
like these, Theod. Haring, in a stu- 
pendous programme entitled Aix. @eod 
bei Paulus (Tibingen, 1896), argues that 
8ixatoovvn Oeod means the judicial action 
of God in which He justifies His people 
and accomplishes their salvation. This 
fits into the context well enough. Put 
as Paul puts it—how shall man be just 
with God ?—the religious problem is a 
judicial one, and its solution must be 
judicial. If the Gospel shows how God 
justifies (for of course it must be God, 
the only Judge of all, who does it), it 
shows everything : salvation is included 
in God’s sentence of justification. Haring 
himself admits that this interpretation is 
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18. "ANOKAAYNTETAI yap spy} Geos dm’ odpavod ei wicay 


doéBeray cat ddixiay dvOpdmwy Tov Thy ddjbera ev ABixia * karexdv- 


rather of philological than of religious 
import; this ‘‘rechtfertigendes Walten 
Gottes’”’ cannot but have as its conse- 
quence ‘the justification of man, a 
righteousness which proceeds from God 
and is valid before God” (Auk. @e00 bei 
Paulus, S. 68); that is, this meaning leads 
by immediate inference to the other 
two. But it can by no means be carried 
through (any more than either of the 
other two) in all places where the phrase 
occurs; in iii. 5, ¢.g., Haring himself 
admits this; in iii. 25, 26, where he 
insists on the same sense as in i. 17, he 
does not so much as refer to the clause 
Sa Thy wdperwy tov mpoyeyovéTev 
apaptypdtev év Tt] dvoyyq avrov, which, 
it is not too much to say, necessitates a 
different shade of meaning for Sikavoovwy 
@eod there: see note. The advantage 
of his rendering is not so much that it 
simplifies the grammar, as that it revives 
the sense of a connection (which existed 
for the Apostle) between the Gospel he 
preached, and even the language he 
preached it in, and the anticipations of 
that Gospel in the O.T., and that it 
gives prominence to the saving character 
of God’s justifying action. In substance 
all these three views are Biblical, Pauline 
and true to experience, whichever is to 
be vindicated on philological grounds. 
But the same cannot be said of another, 
according to which righteousness is here 
an attribute, or even the character, of 
God. That the Gospel is the supreme 
revelation of the character of God, and 
that the character of God is the source 
of the Gospel, no one can question. 
Certainly Paul would not have questioned 
it. But whether Paul conceived the 
righteousness which is an eternal attri- 
bute of God (cf. iii. 5) as essentially 
self-communicative—whether he would 
have said that God justifies aay the 
ungodly because he is himself 8(xavos— 
is another matter. The righteousness 
of God, conceived as a Divine attribute, 
may have appeared to Paul the great diffi- 
culty in the way of the justification of 
sinful man. God’s righteousness in this 
sense is the sinner’s condemnation, and 
no one will succeed in making him find 
in it the ground of his hope. What is 
wanted (always in consistency with God’s 
righteousness as one of His inviolable 
attributes—the t point elaborated in 
chap. iii. 24-26) is a righteousness which, 
as man cannot produce it, must be from 


s 2 Thess.iz. 
6, 7. 


God, and which, once received, shall be 
valid before God; and this is what the 
Apostle (on the ground of Christ’s death 
for sin) announces. But it introduces 
confusion to identify with this the con- 
ception of an eternal and necessarily 
self-imparting righteousness of God. 
The Apostle, in chap. iii. and chap. v., 
takes our minds along another route. 
See Barmby in Expositor for August, 
1896, and S. and H. ad loc. d&woxahvn- 
verat intimates in a new way that the 
Divine righteousness spoken of is from 
God: man would never have known or 
conceived it but for the act of God in 
revealing it. Till this &mwoxa\vrrevy it 
was a pvorypiov: cf. xvi. 25 f. de 
alotews eis fy ee Precise definitions 
of this (e.g., Weiss’s: the revelation of 
the 8x. Ceot presupposes faith in the 
sense of believing acceptance of the 
Gospel, i.¢., it is é« mlorews; and it 
leads to faith in the sense of saving 
reliance on Christ, z.e., it is els wloriv) 
strike one as arbitrary. The broad sense 
seems to be that in the revelation of 
God’s righteousness for man’s salvation 
everything is of faith from first to last. 
Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 16, iii, 18. This N.T. 
doctrine the Apostle finds announced 
before in Hab. ii.\4. éx wlotews in the 
quotation is probably to be construed 
with {¥joerar. To take it with S{katos 
(he who is righteous by faith) would 
imply a contrast to another mode of 
being righteous (viz., by works) which 
there is nothing in the text to suggest. 
The righteous who trusted in Jehovah 
were brought by that trust safe through 
the impending judgment in Habakkuk’s 
time; and as the subjective side of 
religion, the attitude of the soul to God, 
never varies, it is the same trust which 
is the condition of salvation still. 

The seg Ba God’s righteousness is 
necessary, use the human race has 
no righteousness of its own. This is 
pe of the whole race (i. 18-iii. 20), 

ut in these verses (18-32) first of the 
heathen. The emphasis lies throughout 
aoe fact that they have sinned against 
ight. 

Pe: 18 f. The revelation of the 
righteousness of God (ver. 17) is needed 
in view of the revelation of His wrath, 
from which only 8x. God (whether it be 
His justifying sentence or the righteous- 
ness which He bestows on man) can 
deliver. Spy) in the N.T. is usually 
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19. Sidr 7d ‘yvwordv To Geod havepdv éoti ev abrois: 5 ydp 


andin. @eds adtois epavepwce: 20. Ta ydp ddpara adrod dws xricews 


Acts only 


(11 times). KOOPOU TOLS ToLpact vooUpeva Kaboparar, H TE " dtd.os adtod Suvapis 


uQOnly here , 
and Jude KGL 
vers. 6. 


* Gevdtys, eis Td elvar adtods dvatohoyytous. 


21. Sidte yvdvtes 


v Here only Tov Gedy, ody ds Ccdv ESdEacvay H edxapiotnoay, GAN’ éparadOycary 


in N. 


w1 Cor. iii, €” TOS ” Stadoyopois adtav, Kat éoxoricOy i} dovvetos adtav Kapdia - 
x1 Cor.i 20. 22+ Gdoxovres elvar codoi * énwpdvOnoay, 23. xai HANagav thy Ségar 
tod ApOdprou cod év Spordpare eixdvos pOaprod avOpwmou Kai 


eschatological, but in 1 Thess. ii. 16 it 
refers to some historical judgment, and 
in John iii. 36 it is the condemnation of 
the sinner by God, with all that it 
involves, present and to come. The 
revelation of wrath here probably refers 
mainly to the final judgment: the 
timary character of Jesus in Paul’s 


Gospel being 6 fydpevos fpas éx ris 
dépyis tis épxo I ess. i. 10, 


om. v.97 but it is not forcing it here 
to make it include God’s condemnation 
uttered in conscience, and attested (ver. 
24) in the judicial abandonment of the 
world. The revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God has to match this situation, 
and reverse it. d&oé€Peva is “ positive and 
active irreligion”: see Trench, Syn., 
§ Ixvi. av Thy GAjdaay bv dbixlq 
xatexévrev may mean (1) who possess 
the truth, yet live in unrighteousness ; 
or (2) who suppress the truth by, or in, 
an unrighteous life. In the N.T. éd4@ea 
is moral rather than speculative; it is 
truth of a sort which is held only as it is 
acted on: cf. the Johannine expression 
mwovety Thy ddqOeav. Hence the 
latter sense is to be preferred (see 
Wendt, Lehre Fesu, II., S. 203 Anm.). 
Biére Td yreordy TOU Oeod «tA. There 
is no indisputable way of deciding 
whether yveordv here means “‘ known 
(the usual N.T. sense) or ‘‘ knowable” 
(the usual classic sense). Cremer (who 
compares Phil. iii. 8 rd ov THs 
os, Heb. vi. 17 Td Vv Ti 
Ajjs, Rom. ii. 4 7d Tov Ocov, 
and makes rod @eov in the passage before 
us also gen. poss.) favours the latter. 
What is meant in either case is the 
knowledge of God which is independent 
of such a special revelation as had been 
i to ciao, Under this come 
ver. 20) His eternal power, and in a 
word His (eternal) divinity, things in- 
accessible indeed to sense (4dpara), but 
clear to intelligence ( ), ever 


since creation : 
for &wd thus used, see Winer, 463), 


by the things that are made. God’s 
power, and the totality of the Divine 
attributes constituting the Divine nature, 
are inevitably impressed on the mind by 
nature (or, to use the scripture word, by 
creation). There is that within man 
which so catches the meaning of all 
that is without as to issue in an in- 
stinctive knowledge of God. (See the 
magnificent illustration of this in Illing- 
worth’s Divine Immanence, chap. ii., on 
The religious influence of the material 
world.) This knowledge involves duties, 
and men are without excuse because, 
when in possession of it, they did not 
perform these duties; that is, did not 
po as God the God whom they thus 
ew. 
Ver. 21 ff. els rd elvar adrods dvaro- 
Aoyrovs would naturally express pur- 
se: to make men inexcusable is one,. 
though not the only or the ultimate, 
intention of God in giving this revela- 
tion. But the &érs almost forces us to 
take the eis rd as expressing result : so 
that they are inexcusable, because, etc. 
- Burton’s Moods and Tenses, § 411). 
Nn vers. 21-23 the wrong course taken 
humanity is Seactied: Nature shows us 
that God is to be glorified and thanked, 
i.e., nature reveals Him to be great and 
But men were not content to 
accept the impression made on them by 
nature; they fell to reasoning upon it, 
and in their reasonings t, 
‘perverse self-willed reasonings or 
speculations,” S. and H.) were made 
vain ieereetarer)§ the result stulti- 
fied the process; their instinctive per- 
ception of God became confused and 
uncertain ; their unintelligent heart, the 
seat of the moral consciousness, was 
darkened. In asserting their wisdom 
they became fools, and showed it con- 
spicuously. in their idolatries. They 
igned the glory of the incorruptible 
God (i.c., the incorruptible God, all 
glorious as He was, and as He was 
seen in nature to be), and took instead 
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of Him some image of a corruptible, 
even of a vile creature. The expression 
HAAakav rhv SdEav «.7.A. is borrowed in 
part from Ps. cv. 20 (LXX): hAAdEavTo 
Thy Sdéfav airav tv dpordpert péoyxou 
éa8ovtos xéprov. The reduplication of 
the same idea in év époipans elxdvos 
shows the indignant contempt with 
which the Apostle looked on this empty 
and abject religion in which God had 


been lost. The birds, uadrupeds and 
reptiles could all be illustrated from 
Egypt. 


With ver. 24 the Apostle turns from 
this sin to its punishment. Because of 
it ) God gave them up. To lose God 
is to lose everything: to lose the con- 
nection with Him involved in constantly 
glorifying and giving Him thanks, is to 
sink into an Ae of darkness, intel- 
lectual and mor It is to become fitted 
for wrath at last, under the pressure of 
wrath all the time. Such, in idea, is the 
hist of humanity to Paul, as inter- 
preted by its issue in the moral condition 
of the pagan world when he wrote. Ex- 
ceptions are allowed for (ii. 10), but this 
is the position as a whole. » wev in 
all three places (ver. 24, els dxaSapolay ; 
ver. 26, alg wdOy driplas; ver. 28, els 
&8dnipov vody) resses the judicial 
action of God. The sensual impurity 
of religions in which the incorruptible 
God had been resi for the image of 
an animal, that could not but creep into 


the imaginati ination of the worshippers and 
debase it, was a Divine eee Tet 
Arindtooban 7a oépare dv abroig, 


VOL. II. 


in accordance with the conception of a 
judicial act, expresses the Divine purpose 
—that their bodies might be dishonoured 
among them. For gen. of purpose, see 


iner, 408 ff. (where, however, a 
different construction is given for this 
passage, Tov &rypdleoOas being made to 


depend immediately on dxaSapotay). 
Ver. 25. oftives perjAXafay ay : 
being as they were persons who ex- 
changed the truth of God for the lie. 
‘“‘ The truth of God” (cf. ver. 23, ‘‘ the 
glory of God’’) is the same thing as God 
in His truth, or the true God as He had 
actually revealed Himself to man. 7d 
wWevSos, abstract for concrete, is the 
idol or false God. The év (cf. ver. 23) 


answers to Hebrew 2. wepa dv 


xrioayra : ped ied rad 


i d or contem 
For this use of 
8 tor : the doxology re- 
lieves the writer’s feelings as he contem- 
plates such horrors. 
second wapé8exev 


» 48. 
tor. 


Red 26f. With the 

tle proceeds to a stage 
in this judicial abandonment o — 
which is at the same time a revelation 
of the wrath of God from heaven against 
them. It issues not merely like the first 
in sensuality, but in sensuality which 


of idolatry ; 
ing of God is the first fatal 
the way, which ends 


38 


Mus u“ he 
ee Ae 
wt sof tH 
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29. wemAnpwpévous wéoy &diKig, wopveia,! movnpig, wheovesia, Kania, * 
pectods p0dvou, dédvou, éprdos, Sédou, KaxonPetas: 30. POupiotas, 
natahdédous, Yeootuyeis, SBpiotas, Smepnddvous, ddaldvas, épeupeTas 
KaxGy, yovedow dreOeis, 31. douvérous, douvOérous, dotépyous, dco- 
¢ Ch. ii, 26; wévBous,? dveherpovas - 32. olrives Td ° Sixalwpa Tod Geos émyvdrres, 


Luke i. 6. 


d Acts viii. 


c A 
ru of Td ToLadTa mpdcoortes Gfior Oavdrou eiciv, od pdvoy aid 


1, xxii. 20, Torodowv, SAA kat “cuveudSoxoder Tois mpdocoucr.® 


1 wopvera om. with SABCK. 


2 agwov8ous CD°KL, vulg., Syr., is omitted by $}ABD!G fuld.? Probably a gloss 


on acvvGerovs. 


8 Westcott and Hort suppose some primitive error probable here; see their N. T., 


vol. 2, Appendix, p. 108. For worovow ... ovvevdo 
and the construction is then completed by various additions, such 


ovvevSoKxovvTes ; 


xovoiv B reads wouovvres . « « 


as ovx evonoay D, ovx eyveray G, non intellexerunt Orig. int. 


Ver. 28 ff. In vers. 28-30 we have the 
third and last wapéSwxev expanded. As 
they did not think fit, after trial made 
(8ox(pacav), to keep God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them up to a mind 
which cannot stand trial (&8éxtpov). 
The one thing answers to the other. 
Virtually, they pronounced the true God 
&8dx.pos, and would have none of Him ; 
and He in turn gave them up to a vots 
&Sénipos, a mind which is no mind and 
cannot discharge the functions of one, a 
mind in which the Divine distinctions of 
right and wrong are confused and lost, 
so that God’s condemnation cannot but 
fall on it at last. vovs is not only reason, 
but conscience; when this is perverted, 
as in the people of whom Paul speaks, 
or in the Caananites, who did their 
abominations unto their Gods, the last 
deep of evil has been reached. Most of 
the words which follow describe sins of 
malignity or inhumanity rather than 
sensuality, but they cannot be classified. 
ra pi xabyjnovra covers all. xabjxovra 
is the Stoic word which Cicero renders 
x xaxoniia, the tendency to put 

e worst construction on everythin, 
Arist. Rh. ii. 13), and xax(a are examine 
in Trench’s Synonyms,§ xi.,and tBprorys, 
tavephipavos, aAdfov in § xxix. Oeo- 
orvyeis appears to be always passive in 
the classics, not God hating, but God 


. hated: Deo odibiles, Vulg. The char- 


acters are summed up, 80 to speak, in 
ver. 32: otrives Td Sixalopa Tov Geov 
Amyvévres «.7.A.: such persons as, 
though they know the sentence of God, 
that those who practise such things are 
worthy of death, not only do them, but 
give a whole-hearted complacent assent 
to those who follow the same practice. 


rd Sixalapa rod Geos is that which God 
has pronounced to be the right, and has 
thereby established as the proper moral 
order of the world. @dvaros is death, 
not as a natural period to life, but as a 
Divine sentence executed on sin: it is 
not to be defined as physical, or spiritual, 
or eternal; by all such abstract analysis 
it is robbed of part of its meaning, which 
is as wide as that of life or the. soul. 
&AAA Kal cvvevBoxoverv : to be guilty of 
such things oneself, under the impulse 
of passion, is bad; but it is a more 
malignant badness to give a cordial and 
disinterested approval to them in others. 

It is a mistake to read these verses 
as if they were a scientific contribution 
to comparative religion, but equally 
a mistake to ignore their weight. 
Paul is face to face with a world in 
which the vices he enumerates are 
rampant, and it is his deliberate judg- 


ment that these vices have a real con- , 


nection with the pagan religions. Who 


will deny that he was both a com tf 


observer and a competent judge? Re- 
ligion and morality in the great scale 
hang together, and morality in the long 
run is determined by religion. Minds 
which accepted the religious ideas of 
Phenicia, of Egypt or of Greece (as re- 
presented in the 
could not be pure. 
rather their immorality, is conceived as’ 
a Divine gn eg upon their religion’; 
and as for their religion, nature itsél!, 
the Apostle argues, should have saved 
them from such ignorance of God, and 
such misconceptions of Him, 4s de- 
formed every type of heatheriism. A 
converted pagan (as much’ as Paul) 
would be Enea with horfor as he re- 


«PY 
ry ‘Y 


popular mythologies) | 
Their morality, or , 


II. 1—5. 


NPOS PQMAIOYS 


Las 


II. 1. AlO * dvamwodsyntos et, 3. GvOpwre was 5 xpivwy év 5 yap «Ch. i. 20. 
Kpivers tov Etepov, ceauTdv kataxpivers: td yap adtd mpdovets & 


Kpivev. 


émi tods Ta TovadTa T™pdgoovtas. 3. 
6 kpive Tods Ta toLadTa mpdocorras Kal Tovey adra, Ste 


TS Kpiwa Tod Geos ; 4. 4 Tod 


2. oiBaper Sé1 Sr 73 Kpiwa tod cod gett Kara adj Oerav 


© dvOpwire 
od éxpedén 


Aoyitn 8€ todTo, 


aouTou Tis XPnoTémyT0s adrod Kai b Ch. ix. 23, 


THS dvoxijs Kai THs paxpobupias Katadpoveis, dyvoav St 73 xpnordy > 


Tol Ocod eis petdvordy ce dyer; 5. nara Se 


Thy °oxAnpérnrd cou Kal c Here only. 


dperavéntoy Kapdiay Onoaupiters geauTd dpyiy év tudpa dpyiis cat 


18 ABDGKL, yap NC d, vulg. A full statement of the evidence in S. and H. 


whose verdict is: 
from varied quarters”. 


flected on the way in which he had once 
thought of God; he would feel in him- 
self that he ought to have known better, 
and that everything in the world cried 
shame upon him. Now to recognise 
this fact is to accept the premises of the 
Apostle’s argument, and the use to which 
he puts it. “Once we went after dumb 
idols ; our very worship led us into sin, 
and sometimes even. consecrated it; now 
we can only see in this our own blindness 
and guilt, and God’s judgment upon 
them ”—so we can fancy the converted 
pagan speaking. Such a world, then, as 
the Apostle describes in this chapter, 
with this terrible Principle of degenera- 
tion at work in it, and no power of self- 
regeneration, is a world which waits for 
a righteousness of God. 

For an interesting attempt to show 
Paul’s indebtedness for some of the ideas 
and arguments of vers. 18-32 to the book 
of Wisdom, see S. and H., p. 51 f. 

CuaprTer II.—Vers. 1-16. The Apostle 

now to prove that the righteousness 
of God is as n to the Jew as to 
the pagan; it is the Jew who is 
addressed in this chapter from the be- 
ginning, though he is not named till 
ver. 9. In vers. 1-10 Paul explains 
the principle on which God judges all 
men, without distinction. 

Ver.1. 86: The Jew is ready enough 
to judge the Gentile. But he forgets 
that the same principle on which the 
Gentile is condemned, vis., that he does 
evil in spite of better knowledge (i. 32), 
condemns himself also. His very assent 
to the impeachment in chap. i. 18-32 is 
his own condemnation. This is the force 
of 8&4: therefore. év §=in that in which, 
TA atta wpdovas, not, you do the 
identical actions, but your conduct is 


the same, i.¢., you sin against light. 


Sayings about “ treasure in heaven ”’ 


“‘an even balance of authorities, both sides drawing their evidence 


The sin of the Jews was the same, but 
their sins were not. 

Ver. 2. xara &fGerav is predicate : 
God’s judgment squares with the facts— 
this is the whole rule of it. TOUS Ta 
Tovatta wpdocovras : those whose con- 
duct is such as has been described, For 
the text, see critical note. 

Ver. 3. ow has strong emphasis. The 
Jew certainly thought, in many cases, 
that the privilege of his birth would ot 
itself ensure his entrance into the king- 
dom (Mt. iii. 8,9): this was his practical 


conviction, whatever might be his Proper ; 
Yet the ov indicates that of all 


creed. 
men the Jew, so distinguished by special 
revelation, should least have fallen into 
such an error. He is “ the servant who 
knew his Lord’s will,” and whose judg- 
ment will be most rigorous if it is 
neglected. 
er.4. # states the alternative. Either 
he thinks he will escape, or he despises, 
ee is the roan ae 
isposes one to do good; dvoy? (in N.T. 
only here and in iii. 26) is the forbearance 
which suspends punishment ; fa 
is patience, which waits long before it 
actively interposes. +d v TOU 
* summarises all three in the con- 
crete. It amounts to contempt of God’s 
goodness if a man does not know (rather, 
ignores : cf. Acts xiii. 27, 1 Cor. xiv. 38, 
om. x. 3) that its end is, not to approve 
of his sins, but to lead him to repentance, 
Ver.5. The 8% contrasts what ha: 8 
with what God designs. ug 
ceavre dpyijv: contrast our Lord’s many 
(Mt. 
vi. 19 ff., xix. 21), dv épyijs = in 
the day of wrath. At eta was 
quite definite: there was only one day 
in view, what is elsewhere called “ the 
day of the Lord” (2 Cor. i. 14), “the 


on 


SU on! 


{Phil ii 3; , : ; : : 
Jas. iii 14, 6pyy, 9. Odds Kal oTevoxwpia, emi macay Puxiy dvOpuou toi 
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dHereonly. droxadvwpews *Sixaoxptoias Tod Geod, 6. ds dwoddce Exdotw kata 
Ta epya adtod: 7. Tots pev Kab” Sropovhy Epyou dyabod Sdfav Kat 
_ © 1 Cor, xv. ry Kai °do0apaiav {ntodar, Lwhy aidvioy- 8. trois Sé ef * épibeias, 


42; 2 Tim. 
i 10. 


I 


at dmeWodor pev! rH GAnOela, meOopdvors Sé TH GBixia, Oupds Kai 


katepyafopévou 7d Kaxdy, “louSaiov te mpdrov Kai “EAAnvos: Io. 


Sdéa Se nai tiph Kai eiphyn wart 1O epyaLopévw 1d dyabdv, 


1 awevBovor pev AD®KLNS; 


day of judgment” (Mt. xi. 22), ‘the 
last day” (John vi. 39), ‘the day of 
God” (2 Pet. iii. 12), ‘‘that day” (2 
Tim. i. 12), even simply ‘the day” (1 
Cor. iii. 13, Heb. x. 25). This great day 
is so defined in the Apostle’s imagina- 
tion that the article can be dispensed 
with. But see Ps. cx. 5. (cix. LXX.) 
It is a day when God is revealed as a 
righteous judge, in the sense of Psalm 
Ixi. 13 (LXX). 

Ver. 6. The law enunciated in the 
Psalm, that God will render to every 
one according to his works, is valid 
within the sphere of redemption as well 
as independent of it. Paul the Christian 
recognises its validity as unreservedly as 
Saul the Pharisee would have done. The 
application of it may lead to very different 
results in the two cases, but the universal 
moral conscience, be it in bondage to 
evil, or emancipated by Christ, accepts it 
without demur. Paul had no feeling 
that it contradicted his doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, and therefore we are 
safe to assert that it did not contradict 
it. It seems a mistake to argue with 
Weiss that Paul is here speaking of the 
Urnorm of the Divine righteousness, 7.e., 
of the way in which the destiny of men 
would be determined if there were no 
Gospel. The Gospel does not mean that 
God denies Himself; He acts in it 
according to His eternal nature; and 
though Paul is speaking to men as under 
the law, the truth which he is insisting 
upon is one which is equally true whether 
men are under the law or under grace. 
It is not a little piece of the leaven of a 
Jewish or Pharisaic conception of God, 
not yet purged out, that is found here ; 
but an eternal law of God’s relation to 


man. 
Ver. 7. xaé’ drropoviy Epyou dyalod : 
of. the collective v—"* life-work ” : 
and H.—in ver. 15: ‘‘ by way of sted- 
fastness in well-doing”’. Sébav = the 
lory of the future life, as revealed in the 
i Saviour. pv = honour with 


om. pev §{'BDG!. 


God. a&@apalav ‘proves that the goal 
of effort is nothing earthly” (Lipsius). 
{wi} aidvios comprehends all these three : 
as its counterpart, @dvatos in ver. 31, in- 
volves the loss of all. {wiv is governed 
by aroddce. 

Ver. 8. ois 82 é& épGelas : for the use 
of éx, cf. iii. 26, tov ée miorews “Inood ; 
Gal. iii. 7, of &éx wlorews ; Ch. iv. 14, of 
éx vépov. Lightfoot suggests that it is 
better to supply mpdooovow, and to 
construe é& ép.6elas with the participle, 
as in Phil. i. 17 it is construed with 
KatayyéAXovoww: but it is simpler not 
to supply anything. By ‘‘ those who are 
of faction” or. “‘ factiousness ” (Gal. v. 
20, 2 Cor. xii. 20, Phil. i. 16 f., ii. 3, Jas. 
iii. 14, 16) the Apostle probably means 
men of a self-willed temper, using all 
arts to assert themselves against God. 
The result of this temper—the temper of 
the party man carried into the spiritual 
world—is seen in disobedience to the 
truth and obedience to unrighteousness. 
See note on GAGea, i. 18. The moral 
import of the word is shown by its use 
as the counterpart of 48ux(a. Cf. the 
same contrast in 1 Cor. xiii.6. To those 
who pursue this course there accrues 
indignation and wrath, etc. 

Ver. 9. Spy} is wrath within ; Ovpés 
wrath as it overflows. @Atwus and wrevo- 
xwpla, according to Trench, Synonyms, 
§ 55, express very nearly the same thing, 
under different images: the former 
taking the image of pressure, the latter 
that of confinement in a narrow space. 
But to draw a distinction between them, 
based on etymology, would be very mis- 
leading. In both pairs of words the 
same idea is expressed, only intensified 
by the reduplication. Supply éeras for 
the changed construction. xarepya- 
Copévov xaxév: who works at evil 
and works it out or accomplishes it. 
The Jew is put first, because as possessor 
of an express law this is conspicuously 


true of him. 
Ver. 10 f. elpyvy is probably = 


ee 


so 


aa sees 
Aut pedi 
6—15. IIPOZ PQMAIOY= 597, in 
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*loudaiw Te wpdtov Kai “EMAnve: EI. ob ydp dor mpoowmodnpia ae ar ay ‘ 
mapa T GeG. 12. Sco ydp dvduws Fpaptov, dvdpws Kai droh- ee Pe. 
odvtat- Kat Sco. év vépw Hpaptoy, 81d vdpou Yih adel ¥3; {oi ADS 
yap ot © dxpoarat tod vépou? Sixatoe mapa TO Oe, GAN’ of wroinTat Sian beste ref the 


TOU vépou tomar fe C4. “Otay yap €Ovy Ta phy ise éxovra 


® pdcet Ta TOU vdpou Tory,” obroL vdpov ph ExovTes EauTois Eton vdpos * h Gal. ii. 15, 


15. otrives évSeixvurtat Td Epyov Tod vdpou ' yparrov év Tats KapSiats 
abTOv, cuLpapTUpOvENsS adTay Tis guvediceus, kai petagd ddArjwv 


iv. 8; Eph. 
ii. 3. 

i Here only 
in N.T. 


laxpoarat tov vopov KL 17, other cursives, Marcion; om. rou $ABDG. wapa 


Oem NAD®GKL; om. tm BD. 


» W. and H. bracket TY. 
KL 17, other cursives, Marcion ; om. tov NABD'G. 


TWOLYTAL TOV voxov 


* For wowy D* (a grammatical correction) mowwov is found in SAB. 


pide, a comprehensive term, rather 
Tr 


= salvation, than peace in any narrower 
sense. The Jew still comes first, but it 
is only order that is involved: the same 
principle underlies the judgment for 
Jew and Gentile. It would amount to 
xporwrodnpiyia in God, if He made a 
difference in the Jew’s favour because of 
his birth, or because he possessed the 
law. This is expanded in vers. 12-16: 
mere possession of the law does not 
count. Men are judged according to 
their works, whether they have or have 
not had such a special revelation of the 
Divine will as was given to Israel. 

Ver. 12. dvépes means “ without 
law,” not necessarily ‘without the 
law”. In point of fact, no doubt, there 
was only one law given by God, the 
Mosaic, and Paul is arguing against 
those who imagined that the mere 
possession of it put them in a position 
of privilege as compared with those to 
whom it was not given; but he expresses 
himself with a enerality which would 
meet the case of more such revelations 
of God’s will having been made to man. 
As many as sin “ without law” shall 
also perish ‘without law’. Sin and 

dition are correlative in Paul. 

reve (ix. 22, Phil. i. 28, iii. 19) 
answers to {wh aldévis: it is final ex- 
clusion from the blessedness implied in 
this expression ; having no part in the 
kingdom of God. Similarly, as many as 
sin “in law”? shall be judged “ by law”. 
The expression would cover any law, 
whatever it might be; really, the Mosaic 
law is the only one that has to be dealt 
with. The use of the aorist #paprov is 
difficult. Weiss says it is used as though 
the writer were looking back from the 
judgment day, when is is simply past. 


Burton compares iii. 23 and calls it a 
“collective historical aorist’’: in either 
case the English idiom requires the 
perfect : ‘all who have sinned ”’. 

Ver. 13. This is the principle of judg- 
ment, for not the hearers of law (the 
Mosaic or any other) are just with God, 
but the law doers shall be justified. 
Gxpoaral tends to mean ‘ pupils,” con- 
stant hearers, who are educated in the law: 
see ver. 18. But no degree of familiarity 
with the law avails if it is not done. The 
forensic sense of StxaroteGat is apparent 
in this verse, where it is synonymous 
with Sixacot elvat wapa to Oe@: the 
latter obviously being the opposite of 
“to be condemned”. Whether there 
are persons who perfectly keep the law, 
is a question not raised here. The 
futures Gwrodotvrat, xpidjoovrat, Sixa- 
w@jcovrat all refer to the day of final 
judgment. 

Ver. 14. There is, indeed, when we 
look closely, no such thing as a man 
absolutely without the knowledge of 
God’s will, and therefore such a judg- 
ment as the Apostle has described is 
legitimate. Gentiles, ‘‘ such as have not 
law” in any s 1 shape, when they do 
by nature “the things of the law ”—1.e., 
the things required by the law given to 
Israel, the only one known to the Apostle 
—are in spite of not having law (as is 
the supposition here) a law to them- 
selves. vy is not ‘‘the Gentiles,” but 
‘‘Gentiles as such ’’—persons who can 
me characterised ee ak law”. 

€ supposition made in 7 
gxovra is that of the Jews; and the 
Apostle’s argument is designed to show 
that though formally, it is not sub- 
stantially true. 

Ver. 15. olives v8elxvuvrar: the 
relative is qualitative: “inasmuch as 
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tév Aoytopdy Katnyopotvrey 4 Kal drohoyoupévwy,) 16. év pepo 
k Ch. xvi 255 Ste} Kpwei  Geds TA kpuTTd Tv dvOpdmwr, Kata Td edayyéddrdv * pou, 


puna *Ingod Xprorod. 


7 ev npepg ore SDGKL, vulg., Syr. ev 9 
which W. and H. suppose that B unsupporte 
though they give a place in their margin both to 
which is found in A and the Memph. (Egyptian) 


they shew”. 71d gpyov row vépov is the 
work which the law prescribes, collec- 
tively. ‘* Written on their hearts,” when 
contrasted with the law written on the 
tables of stone, is equal to “ unwritten ” ; 
the Apostle refers to what the Greeks 
called Gypados vépos. To the Greeks, 
however, this was something greater 
and more sacred than any statute, or 
civil constitution ; to the Apostle it was 
less than the great revelation of God’s 
will, which had been made and inter- 
preted to Israel, but nevertheless a true 
moral authority. There is a triple proof 
that Gentiles, who are ded as not 
having law, are a law to themselves. 
(1) The appeal to their conduct: as 
interpreted by the Apostle, their conduct 
evinces, at least in some, the possession 
of a law written on the heart; (2) the 
action of conscience: it joins its testi- 
mony, though it be only an inward one, 
to the outward testimony borne by their 
conduct ; and (3) their thoughts. Their 
thoughts bear witness to the existence of 
a law in them, inasmuch as in their 
mutual intercourse (peragd &)AxjAwv) 
these thoughts are busy bringing accusa- 
tions, or in rarer cases (@ xaf) putting 
forward defences, i.¢., in any case, exer- 
cising moral functions which imply the 
recognition of alaw. This seems to me 
the only simple and natural lanation 
of a rather lexed phrase. e need 
not ask for what Paul does not give, 
the object to re or éwohe- 
: it may be any person, act or 
situation, which cails into exercise that 
power of moral j ent which shows 
that the Gentiles, though without the 
law of Moses, are not in a condition 
which makes it impossible to judge them 
according to their works. The con- 
struction in ix. 1 suggests that the ovv 
views the witness of conscience, reflect- 
ing on conduct, as something added to 
the first instinctive consciousness of the 
nature of mo jon 
not occur in the ospels except in Jo! 
viii. 9; twice only in Acts, xxiii. 1, xxiv. 
16, both times in speeches of St. Paul ; 
twenty times in the Pauline epistles. It 


€pq B (this is one of the cases in 
has preserved the true reading, 


ev NHEpg ore and to ev npepg yp, 
version). 


occurs in the O.T. only in Ecc. x. 20 
(curse not the King, év cuvedijoe. cou 
= ne in cogitatione quidem tua): the 
ordinary sense is found, for the first 
time in Biblical Greek, in Sap. xvii. r1. 
It is a quasi-philosophical word, much 
used by the Stoics, and belonging rather 
to the Greek than the Hebrew inheritance 
of Paul. 

Ver. 16. The day meant here is the 
same as that in ver. 5. Westcott and 
Hort only put a comma after &arohoyov- 
pévev, but a longer pause is necessary, 
unless we are to suppose that only the 
day of judgment wakes the conscience 
and the thoughts of man into the moral 
activity described in ver. 15. This sup- 

sition may have some truth in it, but 
It is not what the Apostle’s argument re- 
quires. The proof he gives that Gentiles 
are ‘“‘a law to themselves’? must be 
capable of verification now, not only at 
the last day. Hence ver. 16 is really to 
be taken with the main verbs of the whole 


aragraph, dézrodotvrat, xpidjcovrar, 
kareSyoovra: the great principle of 
ver. mwodece éxdoty xara Ta Epya 


abrov—will be exhibited in action on 
the day on which God judges the secret 
things of men through Christ Jesus. A 
final judgment belonged to Jewish theo- 
logy, and perhaps, though this is open 
to question, one in which the Messiah 
acted as God’s representative ; but what 
Paul teaches here does not rest merely 
on the transference of a Jewish Messianic 
function to Jesus. If there is anything 
certain in the N.T. it is that this repre- 
sentation of Jesus as judge of the world 
rests on the words of our Lord Himself 
(Mt. vii. 22 f., xxv. 32 ea To assert it 
was an essential part of the Gospel as 
preached by Paul: cf. Acts xvii. 31. 
aldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
esu, S. 85 f., thinks that in the circles 
of Jewish Pietism, in the century before 
Christ, the Messiah was already spoken 
of as the Divine judge, and. as sharing 
the titles and attributes of Jehovah.) 
In vers. 17-24 the eo to a 
roa the argument which has 
clearing the way in vers, 1-16. 
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17. “ISe1 od “lovdaios ' éwovopdty, kal éravaTaty TO vopo, kat | Here only 
Kauxaoat év Ces, 18. Kal yiwdoxes 7d O&Anpa, kai Soxipdters 7d 9 
™ Siapepovta, ” kan Xoupevos éx Tod vépous 19. wéwoubds Te ceauTov m Phil. i. 10. 


n 1 Cor, xiv. 


SSnyov elvar Tuphav, pas Tay év oxdre, 20. °madeuThy ddpdver, ap 
F = 7  0Heb. xii, 9. 
SiSdoxadov yytiuv, exovta Thy pépdwow Tis yvuoews Kal THs 


1 ¢, 8 NABD'K; we D*L Syr. a Se has probably been changed into .8e (Alford) 
to avoid the anacoluthon. ewavaravy ty vopp D®KL 17; om. Tw ABD}. 


The Jew makes much of the possession 
of the law, but when we pass from 

ssession to practice, he is not a whit 
better than the “lawless” Gentile. The 
construction is not quite regular, but the 
meaning is clear. The natural order 
would be: If thou bearest the name of 
Jew, and restest upon the law, and yet 
in thy conduct settest the law at nought, 
art not thou equally under condemnation 
with sinners of the Gentiles? But the 
construction is interrupted at the end of 
ver. 20, and what ought in logic to be 
part of the protasis—if in thy conduct 
thou settest the law at nought—is made 
a sort of apodosis, at least grammati- 
cally and rhetorically: dost thou, in spite 
of all these privileges, nevertheless set the 

w at nought? The real conclusion, 
which Paul needs for his argument, 
Art not thou then in the same condemna- 
tion with the Gentiles? is left for con- 
science to ie 

Ver. 17. “lovdaios érovopdly : bearest 
the name of “Jew”. The éwi in the 
compound verb does not denote addition, 
but direction : "lov8aios is not conceived 
as a surname, but a name which has 
been imposed. Of course it is implied 
in the context that the name is an 
honourable one. It is not found in the 
LXX, and in other places where Paul 
wishes to indicate the same distinction, 
and the same pride in it, he says "lopa- 
grstrat (ix. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 22). The terms 
must have had a tendency to coalesce in 
import, though *lovSatog is national, and 
"lopaydcirys religious; for the religion 
was national. dwavawavy vény: gram- 
matically véue is law; really, it is the 
Mosaic law. The Jew said, We have a 
law, and the mere possession of it gave 
him confidence. Cf. Mic. iii. 11, dwt rev 
Kipiov twaveravovro. Kavydeat bv 6g: 
boastest in God, as the covenant God of 
the Jews, who are His peculiar C= 
navyaoos = xavxg: the longer is 
the usual one in the xowwg. 

Ver. 18. vd OfAnpe is God's will. 
Lipsius. compares the absalute use of 


884s, Ovpa and Svopa. Cf. Acts ix. 2, 
xix. 9, 23, xiv. 27, v. 41. Also 1 Cor. 
xvi. 12, where: God’s will is meant, not 
the will of Apollos. The words Soxwpd- 
Cas ta Sakissves xarynxovpevos ex TOU 
vépov are to be taken together. In 
virtue of being taught out of the law (in 
the synagogue and the schools) ae eed 
possesses moral discernment : he does 


not sink to the vats. dbémines, the mind /{ 
which has lost all moral capacity (i, 28). 


But a certain ambiguity remains in 
Soxipdtey Ta Siadépowra : it may mean 
either (1) to distinguish, by testing, 
between things which differ—+.e., to dis- 
criminate rimentally between g 
and evil; or (2) to approve, after testing, 
the things which are more excellent. 
There are no grounds on which we can 
decide positively for either. 

Ver. 19 f. wéwods re «7A. The 
we indicates that this confidence is the 
immediate and natural result of what 

es: it is not right, in view of all 
the N.T. examples, to say that 
suggests an unjustifiable confidence, 
though in some cases, as in the present, 
it is so. Cf. 2 Cor. x. 7, Lk. xviii. 9. 
The blind, those in darkness, the foolish, 
the babes, are all names for the heathen : 
the Jew is confident that the Gentiles 
must come to school tohim. wa:Sevris - 
has reference to moral as well as intel- 
lectual discipline: and &povés are, as in 
the O.T. (Ps. xiii. 1, LXX), ns 
without moral intelligence. or the 
other figures in. this verse, cf. Mt. xv. 
14, Is. xlix. 6, 9, xlii. 6. The confidence 
of the Jew is based on the fact that he 
—, in the law “the outline of 
ledge and truth”. Lipsius. puts a 
strong sense upon pspdworw—die leib- 
haftige Verkérperung: as if the Jew 
conceived that in the Mosaic law the 
I ledge and the truth of God were 
incorporated bodily. reg ae did, 
and in a sense it was so, for the Mosaic 
law was a true revelation of God and 
His will: but the only other instance of 
in the N.T. (2 Tim. iii. 5: 


. 
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21. & ody BiSdoxnwy erepov, ceautdv ob 


BiBdoxers; 5 xypicowv ph xArdwrew, KACmreis; 22. 8 héyor ph 
Nmotxedery, porxeders; 6 BSehucaduevos Ta ciSwda, lepoguheis ; 23. 
8s dv vén@ Kauxdoar, Sa tis mapaBdcews Tod vépou tov Gedy 
“ GripdTes 24. “1d yap Svowa tod Ocod 8. spas Bracdypetrar 


p Is. lit. 5. 


év rots €Oveot,” nabs ” yéypamra. 


25. Nepitopy pev yap apedet, 


dv vépov mpdgons: édv Se twapaBdtns vépou ys, i meptropy cou 


Exovres pdéphwciy cdoeBelas) rather 
suggests the same disparaging note 
which here belongs to wéwoubas. The 
vse THs yvéceus is in point of fact 
only a form: valuable as the outline or 
definition of truth was, which the Jew 
possessed in the law, it was in reality 
ineffective, so far as the practical 
authority of the law in the Jew’s con- 
duct was concerned. 

Ver. 21. Here the grammatical apo- 
dosis begins, the oty resuming all that 
has been said in vers. 17-20. «xnpvoowy 
and Aéyey are virtually verbs of com- 
mand: hence the infinitives. The 
rhetorical question implies that the Jew 
does not teach himself, and that he does 
break the law he would enforce o 

‘ B8eAvoodpevos ys 

Ver. 22. properly ex- 
presses physical repulsion: thou that 
shrinkest in horror from idols. Cf. Dan. 
ix. 27, Mk. xiii, 14. Acts: dost 
thou rob temples, and so, for the sake of 
gain, come in contact with abominations 
without misgiving? This is the mean- 
ing, and not, Dost thou rob the temple, 

i the tem ues ? as 40m 
been suggested. e crime of lepoow. 
ig referred to in Acts xix. 37, and accord- 
ing to Josephus, Axnt., iv., 8, 10, it was 
oat Loe to = Jews: pi 
v fevind, v éwevopac- 
pévov Ff tii bop cxeptrcov AapBdvev. 

Ver. 23. Here again the construction 
is changed, and probably the use of the 
relative instead of the participle vi 
gests that the sentence is to be read, 
not as interrogative, but as declaratory. 
“Thou who makest it thy boast that 
thou possessest a law, by the trans- 
gressing of that law dishonourest God: 
that is the sum of the whole matter, and 
thy sole distinction in contrast with the 
heathen.” 


Ver. 24. And this is only what Scrip- 
ture bids us expect. The Scripture 
quoted a lii. 5, arn The ee 
interpret Hebrew inserting &’ 
‘Opis and dy trois Mvecw. Both ia- 
sertions are in the line of the original 


meaning. It was owing to the misery 
and helplessness of the people of God, in 
exile among the nations, that the heathen 
scoffed at the Divine name. ‘ The God 
of Israel is not able to deliver His people : 
He is no God.” Paul here gives the 
words quite another turn. God, he says, 
is now blasphemed among the nations 
because of the inconsistency between the 
pretensions of the Jews and their be- 
haviour. As if the heathen were saying: 
‘‘ Like God, like people ; what a Divinity 
the patron of this odious race must be ”. 
It is surely not right to argue (with 
Sanday and Headlam) that the throwing 
of the formula of quotation to the end 
shows that Paul is conscious of quoting 
freely: ‘‘it is almost as if it were an 
after-thought that the language he has 
just used is a quotation at all”. The 
quotation is as relevant as most that the 
Apostle uses. He never cares for the 
context or the original application. 
When he can express himself in Scri 
ture language he feels that he has the 
Word of God on his side, and all through 
this epistle he nails his arguments so, 
and insists on the confirmation they 
thus obtain. What the closing of the 
sentence with xaOes yéypawra: suggests 
is not that it to Paul after 
he had finished that he had almost un- 
consciously been using Scripture: it is 
rather that there is a challenge in the 
words, as if he had said, Let him ea 
this who dare contest the Word of 

In vers. 25-29 another Jewish plea for 
preferential treatment in the judgment is 
considered. The pév in ver. 25 (weptropy, 
pav yap dcedei) implies that this plea has 
no doubt something in it, but it suggests 
that there are considerations on the other 
side which in point of fact make it in- 
applicable or invalid here. It is these 
considerations which the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to explain, with a view to clench- 
ing the argument that the wrath of God 
revealed from heaven impends over Jew 
npg cess alike. it in abshacnt eS the 

ef. 25. ‘wepvropy: the absence o 

article suggests that the argument may 


a 
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dxpoBuotia yéyovey. 26. dav ody  dxpoBuotia Td Sixardpata Tob 


vopov duddcoy, odxi 


4 dxpoBuotia abtod eis meptropiy Aoyio6s- 


cetat; 27+ Kai Kptvel } ex piceus dxpoBuotia tov vépov 4 reKodoa q Jas. ii. 8. 


oe Tov * Sud ypdppartos Kal TEpLTO 


7 aBdrny vopou. 28. 0b ydpr Ch. iv. 1, 


& dv Td havepd ‘loudaids éorww, obSe 4 ev Td gavepS ev capi 
mepttopy* 29. add’ & év 7H KpuTTd loudaios, Kal weptToph Kapdias 


éy mvedpati, ob ypdppare. 


be extended to everything of the same 
character as circumcision. &deAet: Cir- 
cumcision was the seal of the covenant, 
and as such an assurance given to the 
circumcised man that he belonged to the 
race which was the heir of God’s pro- 
mises. That was undeniably a great 
advantage, just as it is an advantage 
now to be born a Christian ; but if the 
actual inheriting of the promises has any 
moral conditions attached to it (as 
Paul proceeds to show that it has), then 
the advantage of circumcision lapses un- 
less these are fulfilled. Now the persons 
contemplated here have not fulfilled 
them. éav vépov xpacoys: the habitual 
practice of the law is involved in this ex- 


ression: as Vaughan says, it is almost 


ike a compound word, “if thou be a law 
doer”. Similarly # aryns vépou a 
law tranggressor- The law, of course, 
is the Mosaic one, but it is regarded 
simply in its character as law, not as 
being definitely this law: hence the ab- 
sence of the article. yéyove: by the 
fact becomes and remains. 

Ver. 26f. Herethe inference is drawn 
from the principle laid down in ver. 25. 
This being so, Paul argues, if the un- 
circumcision maintain the just require- 
ments of the law, shall not his uncir- 
cumcision be accounted circumcision, sc., 
because it has really done what circum- 
cision pledged the Jew todo? Cf. Gal. 
Vv. 3- at the beginning of 
the verse is equivalent to the Gentiles 
~% of ver. 14), the abstract being put 

the concrete : in 4 &éapoBverla atrod, 
the avrod individualises a person who is 
conceived as keeping the law, though 
not circumcised. As he has done what 
circumcision bound the Jew to do, he 
will be treated as ifin the Jew’s position : 
his uncircumcision will be oned as 
circumcision. may be 
merely a logical future, but like the 
other futures in vers. 12-16 it is pro- 
bably more correct to refer it to what 
will take place at the last judgment. The 
order of the words in ver. 27 indicates 
that the question is not continued: “ and 


of 6" émawos obk ef dvOpdruw, GAN’ ex 81 Cor.iv.5. 


thus the uncircumcision shall judge thee,” 
etc. xpivet is emphatic by position : the 
Jew, in the case supposed, is so far from 
being able to assert a superiority to the 
Gentile that the Gentile himself will be 
his condemnation. Cf. Mt. xii. 41 f. 
4 ex Gicews SxpoPvorla should properly 
convey one idea—‘ those who are by 
nature uncircumcised”. But 
should nature be mentioned at all in this 
connection? It seems arbitrary to say 
with Hofmann that it is referred to in 
order to suggest that uncircumcision is 
what the Gentile is born in, and there- 
fore involves no guilt. As far as that 
goes, Jew and Gentile are alike. Hence 
in spite of the grammatical irregularity, 
which in any case is not too great for a 
nervous writer like Paul, I prefer to 
connect é @¥oews, as Burton does 
(Moods and Tenses, § 427), with tedotoa, 
and to render: “the uncircumcision 
which by nature fulfils the law”: of. 
ver. 14. Tov 8a ypépparos nal wept- 
ToRRS © wav vopov. The 8d is 
that which describes the circumstances 
under which, or the accompaniment to 
which, anything is done. The Jew isa 
law-transgressor, in spite of the facts 
that he a written revelation of 
God’s will, pigin eg Seon = of the 
covenant, obligi im to the perfor- 
mance of the a vapadd his body. He 
has an outward standard, which does not 
vary with his moral condition, like the 
law written in the p ’s heart; he has 
an outward pledge that he belongs to the 
people of God, toencourage him when he 
is eee ae to indolence or despair; in 
both respects he has an immense 
advantage over the Gentile, yet both are 
neutralised by this—he is a law-trans- 


gressor. 
Ver. 28 f. The argument of the fore- 
going verses assumes what is stated 
, and what no one will dispute, that 
what constitutes the Jew in the true 
sense of the term, and gives the name 
of Jew its proper content and di ity, is 
not anything outward and visible, but 
something inward and spiritual, And 
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III. 1. Té ody 18 weproady rod “louvdatou, 4 tis 4 dpéera 
THS Wepttopys ; 2. wodd, kata wdvra tpdmov. 


Tpartov péy yap) St 


It is bracketed by Westcott and 


Hort, omitted by Lachmann and Tregelles, inserted by Tischdf. 


the same remark applies to circumcision 
itself. The most natural way to read 
the Greek seems to me to be this. ‘* Not 
he who is so outwardly (6 év r@ davep@) 
is a Jew (in the true sense), nor is that 
which is outward, in flesh, the true cir- 
cumcision ; but he who is inwardly a 
Jew (is the true Jew), and heart circum- 
cision, in spirit, not in letter (is the true 
circumcision).” Thus in the first pair of 
clauses there is not anything, strictly 
speaking, to be supplied ; the subject is 
in each case involved in the article. But 
in the second pair the predicate has in 
both cases to be supplied from the first— 
in the one case, *lovdatos ; in the other, 
wepiropy. Heart circumcision is an 
idea already familiar to the O.T. From 
the Book of Deuteronomy (x. 16, for the 
meaning comp. xxx. 6) it passed to the 
prophetic writings : Jer. iv. 4. The con- 
trary expression—uncircumcised in heart 
and in flesh—is also found: Jer. ix. 26, Ez. 
xliv. 7. A difficulty is created by the ex- 
pression év wvevpart ob ypdppars. After 
ver, 28 we rather expect év wvevpats ob 
@apxi: the circumcision being con- 
ceived as in one and not another part of 
man’s nature. Practically it is in this 
sense most commentators take the 
words ; thus Gifford explains them by “a 
circumcision which does not stop short 
at outward conformity to the law, but 
extends to the sphere of the inner life”’. 
But there is no real correspondence 
here, such as there is in év wrvetpats ob 
“aed verpelaie Am nanoeontp 
a yy the contrast 

qrvevpe and ypdppa, suggests a different 
rendering. svevpa Yyedppe are not 
the elements in which, but the powers 
by which, the circumcision is conceived 
to be effected. ‘‘ Heart circumcision,” 
without any qualifying words, expresses 
completely that contrast to circumcision 
in the flesh, which is in Paul’s mind; 
and what = adds in the wid acts 
wvetpert papper is the new idea 
that heart acacia which alone de- 
serves the name of circumcision, is 
achieved by the Spirit of God, not by the 
written law. Whether there is such a 
thing as this heart circumcision, 
wrought by the Spirit, among the Jews, 
is not explicitly considered ; but it is not 


a refutation of this interpretation to 
point out that awvetpa in 2 Cor. is charac- 
teristically the gift of the New Covenant. 
For the very conclusion to which Paul 
wishes to lead is that the New Covenant 
is as necessary for the Jew as for the 
Gentile. ot 6 éwawos «.7t.A. The ob 
is masculine, and refers to the ideal Jew. 
The name *lov8aios (from Judah = praise, 
Gen. xxix. 35) probably suggested this 
remark. ov« é év@pémev: the love of 
praise from each other, and religious 
vanity, are Jewish characteristics strongly 
commented on by our Lord (John v. 44, 
xii. 42 f.). 

CHAPTER III.—Vers. 1-8. It might 
easily seem, at this point, as if the 
Apostle’s argument had proved too 
much. He has shown that the mere 
possession of the law does not exempt 
the Jew from judgment, but that God 
requires its fulfilment ; he has shown that 
circumcision in the flesh, seal though it 
be of the covenant and pledge of its 
romises, is only of value if it represent 
inward heart circumcision; he has, it 
may be argued, reduced the Jew to a 
position nt entire equality with the 
Gentile. But the consciousness of the 
Jewish race must protest against such a 
conclusion. ‘ Salvation is of the Jews”’ 
is a word of Christ Himself, and the 
Apostle is obliged to meet this instinctive 

otest of the ancient people of God. 
The whole of the difficulties it raises are 
more elaborately considered in chaps. 
ix,-xi.; here it is only discussed so far 
as to make plain that it does not in- 
validate the arguments of chap. ii., nor 
bar the development of the Apostle’s 
theology. The advantage of the Jew is 
admitted; it is admitted that his un- 
belief may even act as a foil to God’s 
faithfulness, setting it in more glorious 
relief; but it is insisted, that if God’s 
character as righteous judge of the 
world is to be maintained—as it must be 
—these admissions do not exempt the 
jew from that liability to judgment 
which has just been demonstrated. The 
details of the interpretation, especially in 
ver. 7 f., are somewhat perplexed. 

Ver. 1 f. v0 708 ‘“lovSalov 
is that which the Jew has ‘‘over and 
above” the Gentile. gle 4 dpéiaia vs 
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émorevOnoay Ta *Adyra To Geod. 3. Ti yap, ei hmioryody Twes ; a Acts vil 
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et. iv.11. 


1 For xaOws NB read xaGarep. vixnops BGKL, etc., vuenoers RADE. For the 
distribution of authorities here, see note on mpwrov, page 589, note*. The com- 
bination of B with such later Western authorities as G here also lessens its weight ; 
its reading is probably part of that Western element which it contains, i.e., B and 
G here represent practically one authority. But the other group of MSS. represents 
at least two groups of witnesses, the “neutral” in $gA, and the Western in D, and 
its reading is therefore to be preferred. Weiss, however (Textkritik der paulinischen 
Briefe, S. 46), would reject the indicative both here and in 2 Cor. xii. 21. The change 
of et and 9 he regards as accidental; in KLP it occurs some sixty. times. 


aepuropis 3 = ‘ What good does his cir- 
cumcision do him?” woAv goes with 
7) weptoosy. Kata wdvta tpdmov: 
however you choose to view the posi- 
tion. ‘wpérov pév suggests that such 
an enumeration of Jewish prerogatives 
might have been made here as is given 
at length in ix. 4 f. In point of fact, 
Paul mentions one only, in which the 
whole force of the Jewish objection to 
the arguments of chap. ii. is contained, 
and after disposing of it feels that he 
has settled the question, and passes on. 
The first, most weighty, and most far- 
reaching advantage of the Jews, is that 
“‘they were entrusted with the oracles 
of God”. They were made in His 
grace the depositaries and guardians of 
revelation. Ta Aéyia rod Oeod must be 
fegarded as the contents of revelation, 
having God as their author, and at the 
time when Paul wrote, identical with 
the O.T. Scriptures. In the LXX the 
word Adsyrov occurs mainly as the equi- 
valent of iTYON, which in various 


passages (¢.g., Ps. icxix. 38) has the 
sense of “ ise” ; in ordinary Greek 


given at a shrine, and usually referring 
to the future ; hence it would be natural 
in using it to think of the prophetic 
rather than the statutory element in the 
O.T., and this’ is what is required here. 
The O.T. as a whole, and as a revelation 
of God, has a forward look; it anticipates 
completion and excites hope ; and it is 
not too much to say that this is sug- 
Peabo a A acaaee Dg as Ta Adyta Tod 
%. The sum of it was that God had 
ised to His people ‘‘a future and a 

” (jer. xxix. 11: see margin, R.V.), 
rege cotstate pribcion cian ne 

it ° 
Ver. 3 £. ef yéps For how? i.z,, 


Well then, how stands the case? Cf. 
Phil. i. 18. ef iv vives = if 
some did disbelieve. It is not necessary 
to render this, with reference to émor- 
€ vy in ver. 2, “if some proved 
faithless to their trust”. What is in 
Paul’s mind is that ‘the oracles of 
God” have had their fulfilment in 
Christ, and that those to whom they 
were entrusted have in some cases 
(whether few or many he does not here 
consider) refused their faith to that 
fulfilment. Surely it is no proper in- 
ference that their unbelief must make 
God’s faithfulness of no effect. He has 
kept His promise, and as far as it lay 
with Him has maintained the original 
advantage of the Jews, as depositaries 
and first inheritors of that promise, 
whatever reception they may have given 
to its fulfilment. Away with the thought 
of any reflection upon Him! When the 
case is stated between God and man 
there can only be one conclusion: let 
God come out (yivée@e) true, and every 
man a liar; let Him be just, and every 
mancondemned. This with the 
words of Scripture itself in Ps. li. (1.) 6, 
which Paul quotes exactly after the 
LXX: the Hebrew is distinctly different, 
but neither it nor the original context 
are regarded. év roig Adyous cov is 2 
translation of Hebrew words which mean 
“‘when Thou speakest,” i.¢., apparently, 
when Thou pronouncest sentence u 

man; here the sense must be, “chat 
Thou mayest be pronounced just in 
respect of what Thou hast spoken,” i:e., 
the the oracles or promises en- 
trusted to Israel. vuejoes: win iat 
= see Pseve text). Rad walvertal 

‘enses, §§ 198, 199. 
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7 and iva EMO Ta dyabd ; dv 7d Kpipa Evdexdy éore. 


1, yap BDEGKLP, etc.; e Se $§$A vulg. (some MSS., though others si enim). 


This case is to be decided by the same considerations as the last. 


Tischdf. and W. 


and H. put ec Se in their text; W. and H. put e. yap in marg. On the strange but 
frequent exchange of 8 and yap see Weiss, Textkritik, 66 f. 


2 war xaOws; om. kat BK. W. and H. bracket. 


judge”. The quotation from Ps. cxvi. 12, 
mas GvOpwros evorys, is not important: 
the main thing, as the formal quotation 
which follows shows, is the vindication of 
God from the charge of breach of faith 
with the Jews in making Christianity 
the fulfilment of His promises to them. 

Ver. 5 f. Here another attempt is 
made to invalidate the conclusion of 
chap. ii., that the Jew is to be judged 
“according to his works,” exactly like 
the Gentile. Ifthe argument of ver. 3 f. 
is correct, the unbelief of the Jews 
actually serves to set off the faithfulness 
of God: it makes it all the more con- 
spicuous; how then can it leave them 
exposed to judgment? This argument 
is generalised in ver. 5 and answered in 
ver.6. ‘‘Ifour unrighteousness ” (in the 
widest sense, &5ux(a being generalised 
from a&mortia, ver. 3) demonstrates (cf. 
v. 8) God’s righteousness (also in the 
widest sense, Stxatoovvyn being general- 
ised from wlo-ris, ver. 3), what shall we 
say? i.e., what inference shall we draw? 
Surely not that God, He who inflicts the 
wrath due to unrighteousness at the last 
day (i. 18), is Himself unrighteous, to 
= Say as men speak. Away with the 

ought! If this were so, how should 
God judge the world? That God does 
eee the world at last is a fixed point 

th for Paul and those with whom he 
argues; hence every inference which 
conflicts with it must be summarily set 
aside. God could not judge at all if He 
were unjust; therefore, since He does 
j , He is not unjust, not even in 
judging men whose unrighteousness may 

ave served as a foil to His righteousness. 
It is not thus that the conclusions of 
chap. ii. can be evaded by the Jew. 
& bridlpev thy dpyijv: the “ attributive 


participle equivalent to a relative clause, 


may, like a relative clause, convey a 
subsidiary idea of cause, purpose, con- 
dition or concession” (Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, § 428, who renders here: is 
God unrighteous, who (because He) 
visiteth with wrath ?). xara avOpwrov 
Aéyw: cf. Gal. iii. 15, Rom. vi. 19, 1 
Cor, ix. 8. There is always something 
apologetic in the use of such expressions. 
Men forget the difference between God 
and themselves when they contemplate 
such a situation as that God should be 
unrighteous; obviously it is not to be 
taken seriously. Still, in human lan- 
guage such suppositions are made, and 
Paul begs that in his lips they may not 
be taken for more than they really mean. 

Ver. 7 f. These verses are extremely 
difficult, and are interpreted variously 
according to the force assigned to the 
th Eu dye of ver. 7. Who or what sup- 
plies the contrast to this emphatic “1 
also”? Some commentators, Gifford, 
for instance, find it in God, and God’s 
interest in the judgment. If my lie sets 
in relief the truth of God, and so magni- 
fies His glory, is not that enough ? Why, 
after God has had this satisfaction from 
my sin, “why further am J also on my 
side brought to judgment as a sinner?” 
It is a serious, if not a final objection to 
this, that it merely repeats the argument 
of ver. 5, which the Apostle has already 
refuted. Its very generality, too—for any 
man, as Gifford himself says, may thus 

rotest against being judged,—lessens 
its relevance: for Paul is ussing not 
human evasions of God’s judgment, but 
Jewish objections to his previous ar- 
guments. Lipsius finds the contrast to 
néye in the Gentile world. A Jew is 
the speaker, or at all events the Apostle 
speaks in the character of one: “if my 
unbelief does magnify His faithfulness, 
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g. Ti odv ; mpoexspeba ; od mdvtws ° mpontiacdpe0a yap “loudatous d Ch. vi 14, 


15; Gal. 


re Kal “ENAnvas wévras 75° dpaptiay elvat, nabds yéypamrat, 10. il ses 


is not that all that is required? Why 
am I, too, like the rest of the world, 
whose relation to God is so different, and 
whose judgment is so necessary, still 
brought into judgment?” This would 
be legitimate enough, probably, if it 
were not for what follows. But the 
slander of ver. 8, which forms part of the 
same question as ti @rt kayo x.T.A., and 
to which reference is made again in chap. 
vi. I, 15, had not the Jews, but the 
Apostle in his Christian character, for 
its object ; hence it seems preferable to 
take the nay. as referring strictly to 
himself. That Paul would come into 
judgment, in spite of the fact that Ais 
faithlessness in becoming a Christian 
had only set off the faithfulness of God 
to Israel, no unbelieving Jew questioned : 
and Paul turns this conviction of theirs 
(with which, of course, he agrees, so far 
as it asserts that he will be judged) 
against themselves. If he, for his part, 
cannot evade judgment, on the ground 
that his sin (as they think it) has been a 
foil to God’s righteousness, no more can 
they on their part: they and he are in 
one position, and must be judged to- 
gether: to condemn him is to expose 
themselves to condemnation ; that is his 
point. The argument of ver. 7 is both 
an argumentum ad hominem and an ar- 
gumentum ad rem : Paul borrows from his 
opponents the premises that he himself 
is to be judged as a sinner, and that his lie 
has set off God’s truth: there is enough 
in these premises to serve his purpose, 
which is to show that these two proposi- 
tions which do not exclude each other in 
his case do not do so in their case either. 
But, of course, he would interpret the 
second in a very different way from them. 
The question is continued in ver. 8, 
though the construction is changed by 
the introduction of the parentheses with 
xaos and the attachment to Adyew Sr 
of the clause which would naturally 
have gone with rt ps If judgment 
could be evaded by sinning to the glory 
of God, so Paul argues, he and other 
Christians like him might naturally act 
on the principle which slander imputed 
to them—that of doing evil that good 
might come. No doubt the slander was 
of Jewish origin. The doctrine that 
righteousness is a gift of God, not to be 
won by works of Tew but by faith in 
Jesus Christ, can always be misrepre- 
sented as immoral: “sin the more, it 


will only the more magnify grace”. 
Paul does not stoop to discuss it. The 
judgment that comes on those who 
by such perversions of reason and con- 
science seek to evade all judgment is 
just. This is all he has to say. 

Vers. g-20. In these verses the 
Apostle completes his proof of the uni- 
versality of sin, and of the liability of all 
men, without exception, to judgment. 
The tt odv of ver. 9 brings back the ar- 
gument from the digression of vers. 1-8. 
In those verses he has shown that the 
historical prerogative of the Jews, as the 
race entrusted with the oracles of God, 
real and great as it is, does not exempt 
them from the universal rule that God 
will reward every man according to his 
works (ii. 6): here, according to the 
most probable interpretation of mpoexé- 
peOa, he puts himself in the place of his 
fellow-countrymen, and imagines them 
asking, “Are we surpassed? Is it the 
Gentiles who have the advantage of us, 
instead of our having the advantage of 
them?” 

Ver. 9. Th ovv; What then? i.e., 
how, then, are we to understand the 
situation? It is necessary to take these 
words by themselves, and make wpoexé- 
peOa a separate question: the answer to 
wrt could not be ov, but must be ot8év. 
The meaning of wpoeyépe8a has been 
much discussed. The active mpoéyew 
means to excel or surpass. Many have 
taken mpoexépe0a as middle in the same 
sense: So the Vulg. praecellimus eos ? 
and the A.V. “Are we better than 
they?” But this use, except in inter- 
preters of this verse, cannot be proved. 
The ordinary meaning of the middle 
would be “‘ to put forward on one’s own 
account, as an excuse, or defence”’. 
This is the rendering in the margin of 
the R.V. ‘Do we excuse ourselves ? ” 
If rl otv wpoexspefa could be taken to- 
gether, it might certainly be rendered, 
What then is our plea? but it is impos- 
sible to take mpoeyépeOa in this sense 
without an object, and impossible, as 
already explained, to make this com- 
bination. The only alternative is to re- 
gard wpoexspe8a as passive: What 
then? are we excelled? This is the 
meaning adopted in the R.V. ‘‘ Are we 
in worse case than they?” It is sup- 
ported by Lightfoot. Wetstein quotes 
one example from Plut. de Stoic.contvad., 
1038 D.: roig d&yaSois waiot wpooyne, 
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12. waves ébéxdwvar, dpa hxpedOncay?- odk 


1 9 gvviwv; om. o ABG vulg.; ins. $DKL. Theo before ex{nTwv is also omitted 
BG, and in both places, in text though not in marg., by W. and H. (marg., 0 


tnrev). This {nrwv is the reading in B. 
2 nxpewPnoav SAB!D!G. 


ove eotiv wowwv, so ABG; but S{D have o qotwv. 


W. and H. put the former in text, the latter in marg. The second ov« eorw is om. 


in B 67? and in the marg. of W. and H. 


kar’ ovdev mpoexopévois tard Tod Avds: 
“who are in nothing surpassed by 
Zeus’’. The word would thus express 
the surprise of the Jew at seeing his pre- 
rogatives disappear ; ‘‘if this line of ar- 
gument be carried further,” he may be 
supposed to say, ‘‘ the relative positions 
of Jew and Gentile will turn out to be 
the very reverse of what we have be- 
lieved”. This is the idea which is ne- 
gatived in ob wdvtws. Strictly speaking, 
the ov should modify wavrws, and the 
meaning be ‘‘ not in every respect ’’: in 
some respects (for instance, the one re- 
ferred to in ver. 2), a certain superiority 
would still belong to the Jew. But to 
allude to this seems irrelevant, and there 
is no difficulty in taking the words to 
mean, “No: not in any way”. See 
Winer, p. 693 f. ‘‘We are not sur- 
i at all, we who are Jews, for we 

ave already brought against Jews and 
Greeks alike the charge of being all 


under sin.” td v, cf. vil. 14, 
Gal. iii. 22. The idea is that of being 


under the power of sin, as well as 
sony sinful: men are both guilty and 
unable to escape from that condition. 
Ver. 10. The long series of quota- 
tions, beginning with this verse, has 
many points of interest. The xaos 
yéypawra: with which it is introduced, 
shows that the assertion of indiscrim- 
inate sinfulness which the Apostle has 
just made, corresponds with Scripture 
testimony. It is as if he had said, I can 
express my opinion in inspired words, and 
‘therefore it has God upon its side. The 
quotations themselves are taken from 
various parts of the O.T. without dis- 
tinction ; no indication is given when the 
writer passes from one book to another. 
Thus vv. 10-12 are from Ps. xiv. 1-3; 
ver. 13 gives the LXX of Ps. v. g; ver. 
14 corresponds best to Ps. x. 7; in wv. 
15-17 there is a condensation of Is. lix. 
f.; and in ver. 18 we have part of the 
bret verse of Ps. xxxvi. No attention 
whatever is paid to the context. The 
value of the quotations for the Apostle’s 
purpose has been disputed. It has been 


pointed out that in Ps. xiv., for instance, ; 


there is mention of a people of God, ‘a 
generation of the righteous,” as well as 
of the godless world; and that in other 


passages only the contemporaries of the | 


writer, or some of them, and not all men 
in all times, are described. Perhaps if we 
admit that there is no possibility of an 


empirical proof of the universality of sin, | 


it covers the truth there is in such com- 
ments. Paul does not rest his case on 
these words of Scripture, interpreted as 
modern exegetical science would inter- 
pret them. He has brought the charge 
of sin against all men in chap. i. 17, in 
announcing righteousness as the gift of 
the Gospel; in chap. i. 18-32 he has 
referred to the facts which bring the 
charge home to Gentile consciences; in 
chap. ii. he has come to close quarters 
with evasions which would naturally 
suggest themselves to Jews: and in 
both cases he has counted upon finding 
in conscience a sure ally. Hence we do 
not need to lay too heavy a burden of 
proof on these quotations: it is enough 
if they show that Scripture points with 
unmistakable emphasis in the direction 
in which the Apostle is leading his 
readers. And there can be no doubt 
that it does so. As Gifford well says on 
ver. 18: ‘‘In the deep inner sense which 
St. Paul gives to the passage, ‘the 
generation of the righteous’ would be 
the first to acknowledge that they form 
no exception to the universal sinfulness 
asserted in the opening verses of the 
Psalm ’’. 

Ver. 10. Ovxn goriv Sixaros ode els. 
There is something to be said for the 
idea that this is Paul’s thesis, rather 
than a quotation of Ps. xiv. 3. Ps. xiv. 3 
is correctly quoted in ver. 12, and the 
Apostle would hardly quote it twice: 
Sixatos, too, seems chosen to express 
exactly the conclusion to which he means 
to come in ver. 20. Still, the words 
come after xa0es yéypawra:: hence 
they must be Scripture, and there is 
nothing they resemble so much as a free 
rendering of Ps. xiv. 3. 
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14. “dv 7d ordpa! dpas kat mxpias 
15. “dgets of wédes adrav éxxdar alpa: 16. odvTpippa 
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17. Kal é8dv °eiphyns ob e Luke i 


18. “‘odx dott pdBos Gcod dmdvavt tov bpbadpav 
1g. ofSapev Sé St. Soa 6 vdpos Adyer, Tois ‘ev TH vdpw f Ch. iv. 10. 
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h Here only. 


1 gropa; after oropa B 17 read avtwv. This Hebr. idiom may be right, and W. 


and H. put avtwv in marg. 


Ver. 11. ob« gorw cuviwy. For the 

form (ovviwy or ovviev), see Winer, p. 
97. If we read 4 cuviwv the meaning is, 
There is no one to understand: if the 
article (as in the LXX) be omitted, 
There is no one who has sense. 
( Ver.~12. xpedOnoav is the LXX 
aS of snow , which means 
“to become sour,” ‘to turn” (of 
milk): one and all they have become 
g for nothing. -xpyotéryta usually 
signifies kindness, and so it is rendered 
in 2 Cor. vi. 6, Eph. ii. 7, Col. iii. 12, 
Tit. iti. 4 (cf. Rom. ii. 4, xi. 22: good- 
ness): here it answers to Hebrew 7\4t) 
and means “good”. otx éorw fs 
évés, non est usque ad unum (Vulg.), 
which may be even more exactly given 
in the Scottish idiom: there is not the 
length of one. 

Ver. 13. Tddos ... éSoAdr0tcay is 
an exact quotation of Ps. v. 10 (LXX). 
The original seems to describe foreign 
enemies whose false and treacherous 
language threatened ruin to Israel. For 
the form é8o\:ovcav, see Winer, p. 91 
ee The termination is common in the 

XX: Wetstein quotes one grammarian 
who calls it Boeotian and another Chal- 
cidic ; it was apparently widely diffused. 
The last clause, tos déom(8e 
Ps. cxxxix. 4, LXX. 

Ver. 14. Ps. ix. 28, LXX, freely 
quoted: (Ps. x. 7, A.V.). abtrév after 
orépa (W. and H., margin) is a Hebrew 
idiom which the LXX has in_ this 
passage, only in the singular: ot rad 

pa avrov. 

Vers. 15-17 These verses are rather 
a free extract from, than a quotation of, 
Is. lix. 7, 8. They describe the moral 
corruption of Israel in the age of the 
prophet. According to Lipsius, oty- 
tpyspa «al raatwepla refer to the 


¢ 


V KTA.y is_ythe law says ” 


*spiritual environment of their life. 


spiritual misery which comes upon the 
Jews in the path of self-righteousness. 
But it is much more natural to suppose 
that the Apostle is pointing to the 
destruction and misery which human 
wickedness inflicts on others, than to 
any such spiritual results of it. It is as 
if he had said, ‘‘ Wherever they go, you 


‘can trace them by the ruin and distress 


they leave behind’, The same con- 
sideration applies to ver. 17. It does 
not mean, ‘‘ They have failed to discover 
the way of salvation,’’ but ‘‘ they tread 
continually in paths of violence ”. 

er, 18. Ps. xxxv. 2, LXX, with 
aitav for atrot. This verse at once 
sui p and explains the universal 


c tion of mankind. 

Wer. 197 At this spon the first great 
divisionof the epistle closes, that which 
began with Chap. i. 18, and has been 
occupied with asserting the universal 
prevalence of sin. ‘‘ We know that 
whatever the law says, it says to those 
who. are in the law,” i.¢., to the Jews. 
For the distinction of A¢yew (in which 
the object is the main thing) and AaXeiv 
(in which the speaker and the mode of 
utterance are made prominent), see 
Trench, Synonyms, § Ixxvi., and com- 
mentary on John viii. 43. It is most 
natural to suppose that by “the things 
Paul means the words 
he has just quoted fromthe O.T. These 
words cannot be evaded by the very 
persons to whom the O.T. was given, 
and who have in it, so to speak, the 
In 
this case, 6 vd is used in the wider « 
sense of the old revelation generally, not 
specifically the Pentateuch, or even the 
statutory part of Scripture. For this 
use of the word, ¢f. 1 Cor. xiv. 21, where 
év +r@ vép@ introduces a quotation from 
Is. xxviii. 11: and John x. 34 (your law), 
xv. 25 (their law), both prefacing quota- 
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tions from Psalms (lxxxii. 6, xxxv. 19). 
At first sight there seems a disparity 
between the two parts of the verse. 
How does the fact that those who are 
under the law are impeached and con- 
demned by such utterances of the law as 
those just quoted subserve the Divine 
intention to stop every mouth and make 
all the world answerable to God? We 
must suppose that all other men—that 
is, the Gentiles, who are not under the 
law—are convicted already; and that 
what is needed to prepare the way for 
the universal Gospel of grace is that 
those who have been under law should 
admit concerning themselves, what they 
are prompt enough to assert of all others 
(sinners of the Gentiles”: Gal. ii. 15), 
that they have not a word to say, and 
are liable to God’s judgment. tré8iKxes 
is a classical word, found here only in 
the N.T. Sanday and Headlam remark 
its ‘‘ forensic” character. 

Ver. 20. Sidére means ‘‘ because,” not 
“therefore,” as in A.V. The rendering 
“therefore” is perhaps due to the diff- 
culty which the translators had in putting 
an intelligible meaning into ‘“ because”. 
The sense seems to be: Every mouth 
must be stopped, and all the world 
shown to be liable to God’s judgment, 
because by works of law no flesh shall 
be justified before Him. This last pro- 

ition—that no flesh shall be justified 
in this way—is virtually an axiom with 
the Apostle: it is a first principle in all 
his spiritual thinking, and hence every- 
thing must be true which can be deduced 
from it, and ing must take place 
which is requir 


case, every mouth must be stopped, and 
the strong words quoted from the law 
stand where they do to secure this end. 
The explanation of this axiom is to be 
found in its principal terms—flesh and 
law. Flesh primarily denotes human 
nature in its frailty: to attain to the 
righteousness of God is a task which no 


flesh has strength to accomplish. But ¢ 


flesh in Paul has a moral tather than 
a natural meaning; it is not its weakness 
in this case, but its strength, which puts 
justification out of the question; to 
justify is the very thing which the law 
cannot do, and it cannot do it because it 
is weak owing to the flesh (cf. viii. 3). But 
the explanation of the axiom lies not only 
in “ flesh,” but in “law”. 


to support it. Because 
this is the fundamental certainty of the “ on i. x 


“ By the law 


comes the full knowledge of xin," 
(élyvwors, a favourite Pauline word : 
fifteen times used in his epistles.) Thin 
is its proper, and indeed its exclunive 
function. There is no law given with 
power to give life, and therefore thore 
are no works of law by which men can 
be justified. The law has served ity 
purpose when it has made men feel tu 
the full how sinful they are; it brings 
them down to this point, but it is not for 
it to lift them up. The best exposition 
of the passage is given by the Apoatle 
himself in Gal. ii. 15 f., where the samp 
quotation is made from Ps. exliii. 2, and 
proof given again that it applies to Jow 
and Gentile alike. In é§ pyov vépev, 
yépos, of course, is primarily the Monaly 
law. As Lipsius remarks, no distinction 
is drawn by the Apostle between the 
ritual and the moral elements of it 
though the former are in the foreground 
in the epistle to the Galatians, and the 
latter in that to the Romans. But the 
truth would hold of every legal dispenua. 
tion, and it is perhaps to express thin 
generality, rather than because vépog in 
a technical term, that the article |, 
omitted. Under no system of statuten, 
the Mosaic or any other, will flesh 
ever succeed in finding acceptance with 
God. Let mortal man, clothed in work, 
of law, present himself before the Mom 
High, and His verdict must always be; 
Unri 


Vers. 21-26. The universal need of a 
as now been demonstrated, and 

the Apostle proceeds with his exposition 
of this Gospel itself. It pgs iy what all 
men need, a righteousness of God (se 
; and it brings it in such a way 
‘as make it accessible to all. Law 
contributes nothing: to it, though It jy 
attested by the law and the teachers + it 
is a righteousness which is all of grace, 
Grace, however, does not signify that 
moral distinctions are fonced ik God's 
rocedure :{the righteousness which jin 
id out in the Gospel is held out on the 
basis 0! emption which is In 
‘Christ Jesus. It is’ put within the ain. 
ner’s reach at a great cost. It could 
never be offered to him—it could never 
be manifested, or indeed have any rea} 
existence—but for the propitiatory virtue 
of the blood of Christ. Christ a propitia. 
tion is the inmost soul of the Gospel for 
sinful men. If God had not set Him 
forth in this character, not only must we 
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1 cat ewt wavras; 80 $®DFGKL, but om. 
W. and H., but retained by 

As ewt wavtas alone is found in very good MSS. of 
the received text may be a combination of this 


Lachm., Tischdf., Tregelles, 
omission by homeoteleuton, 
the vulg. and in John of Damascus, 
and the true reading. 


despair for ever of attaining to a Divine 
righteousness ; all our attempts to read the 
story of the world in any consistency with 
the character of God must be baffled. 
Past sins God seemed simply to ignore : 
He treated them apparently as if they 
were not. But the Cross is ‘‘ the Divine 
theodicy for the past history of the world” 
acai ; we see in it how seriously God 
eals with the sins which for the time 
He seemed to pass by. It is a demon- 
stration of His righteousness—that is, in 
the widest sense, of His consistency with 
His own character;—which would have 
been violated by indifferenceto sin. And 
that demonstration is, by God’s grace, 
gre in such a way that it is possible 
1 Him to be (as He intends to be) at 
once just Himself, and the justifier of 
those who believe in Jesus. The pro- 
pitiatory death of Jesus, in other words, 
is at once the vindication of God and the 
salvation of man. That is why it is cen- 
tral and fundamental in the Apostolic 
Gospel. It meets the requirements, at 
the same time, of the righteousness of 
God and of the sin of man. ~ 
— Ver. 21. vuvi 8: but now. All time 
is divided for Paul into “now” and 
“then”. Cf. Eph. ii. 12 f., TH nasp@ 
delve... vuvi 84; 2 Cor. v. 16, & 
gov viv: the reception of the Gospel 
means the coming of anew world. yepis 
véuov: legal obedience contributes no- 
thing to evangelic righteousness. It is 
plain that in this expression vépos does 
not signify the O.T. revelation or religion 
as such, but that religion, or any other, 
conceived as embodied in statutes. It is 
statutory obedience which (as Paul has 
learned by experience) cannot justify. 
Hence vépos has not exactly the same 
sense here as in the next clause, dwd row 
vépov x. Tav wpodnray, where the whole 
expression is equal to the O.T., and the 
meaning is that the Gospel is not alien 
to the religion of Israel, but really finds 
attestation there. This is worth remark- 
ing, because there is a similar variation 
VOL, IL. 
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1 Cor.xiv. 


SIABC. The words are omitted by 
Weiss, who explains the 


. 


in the meaning of 8ixaroovwn between 
vv. 21 and 25, and in that of 4 8éfa rot 
@cov between iii. 23 andv. 2. To deny 
that words which mean so much, and are 
applied so variously, can convey different 
sedes of meaning, even .within the 
narrow limits of a few verses, is to 
deny that language shares in the life 
and subtlety of the mind. weavépwrat: 
once for all the righteousness of God has 
been revealed in the Gospel. Cf. xvi. 
26, Col. i. 26, 2 Tim. i. 10, 1 Peter i. 20, 
Heb. ix. 8, 26. 

Ver. 22. Stxarooivn 8 Geot. The 
8 is explicative: ‘‘a righteousness of 
God (see on chap. i. 17) [ver. 21], 
and that a righteousness of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ”, In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews Jesus Christ is 
undoubtedly set forth as a pattern of 
os hae etoperrss Bat rev THs wloTews 

v Kal TE v *Ilnootv, Heb. xii 
Fie Cf. Heb. ii, 33; but such a thought 
is irrelevant here. It is the constant 
teaching of Paul that we are justified 
(not by sharing Jesus’ faith in God, as 
some interpreters would take it here, but 
by believing in that manifestation an 
offer of God’s righteousness which are 
made in the propitiatory death of Jesus. 
els wavras xal él wdvres: the 
three words are omitted by SNABC and 
most edd. If genuine, they add no new 
idea to elg wavras; see Winer, p. 521. 
For S:aoroAi, cf. x. 12. The righteous- 
ness of God comes to all on the terms of 
faith, for all alike need it, and can receive 
it only so. 

Ver. 23. y must be rendered 
in English “‘have sinned’’; see Burton, 
Moods and Tenses, § 54. torepotvras 
expresses the consequence = and so come 
short of the glory of God. To emphasise 
the middle, and render ‘‘they come short, 
and feel that they do so,” though suggested 
by the comparison of Mt. xix. 20 with Lk. 
xv. 14 (Gifford), is not borne out by the 
use of the N.T. as a whole. The most 
one could say is that sibi is latent in 
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xxii. 17. 


the middle: to their loss (not necessarily 
to their sensible or conscious loss) they 
come short. The present tense implies 
that but for sin men might be in enjoy- 
ment of ‘4 8é&a trot Geot”. Clearly 
this cannot be the same as the future 
heavenly glory of God spoken of in v. 
2: as in John v. 44, xii. 43, it must be 
the approbation or praise of God. This 
sense of 86a is easily derived from that 
of “reputation,” resting on the praise 
or approval of others. Of course the 
approbation which God would give to 
the sinless, and of which sinners fall 
short, would be identical with justifica- 
tion. 

Ver. 24. Sixarovpevor: grammati- 
cally, the word is intractable. If we 
force a connection with what immedi- 
ately precedes, we may say with Lipsius 
that just as Paul has proved the univer- 
sality of grace through the universality 
of sin, so here, conversely, he proves the 
universal absence of merit in men by 
showing that they are justified freely 
by God’s grace. Westcott and Hort’s 
punctuation (comma after Tov QGeov) 
favours this connection, but it is forced 
and fanciful. In sense Stxatovpevor 
refers to wavras TOvs mirtevovTas, and 
the use of the nominative to resume the 
main idea after an interruption like that 
of ver. 23 is rather characteristic than 
otherwise of the Apostle. Swpedv is 
used in a similar connection in Gal. ii. 
21. It signifies “for nothing”. Justifi- 
cation, we are told here, costs the sinner 
nothing ; in Galatians we are told that if 
it comes through law, then Christ died 
‘for nothing”. Christ is all in it (1 
Cor. i. 30): hence its absolute freeness. 
wi atrod xdpert repeats the same thing : 
as Bwpedy signifies that we contribute 
nothing, TH avrov xapiTe signifies that 
the whole charge is freely supplied by 
God. abo in this position has a certain 
emphasis. 8a Tijs éwohvtpdcews ris 
dy X.°I. The justification of the sinful, 
or the coming to them of that righteous- 
ness of God which is manifested in the 
Gospel, takes effect through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Perhaps 
“liberation” would be a fairer word 
than “ redemption ” to translate Grove 
T . In Eph. i. 7, Col. i. 14, Heb. 
ix. 15, it is equal to forgiveness. *Awodv- 
T itself is rare; in the LXX there 
is but one instance, Dan. iv. 29, in which 


b xpévos pov Tis &wodutpdoews signifies 


the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. There is here no 
suggestion of price or cost. Neither is 
there in the common use of the verb 
AvrpoteGat, which in LXX represents 
Oya and v7, the words employed 


to describe God’s liberation of Israel 
from Egypt (Is. xliii. 3 does not count). 
On the other hand, the classical examples 
favour the idea that a reference to the 
cost of liberation is involved in the word. 
Thus Jos., Ant., xii. 2, 3: wAerdvev 52 4 
werpaxooiwy Taldvtwy Ta THs drohv- 
Tpdcews yeryoeoOat hapévwy K.t-A. ; and 
Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, § 17 (of 
a Spartan boy taken prisoner in war) 
amoyvols aroAvtpwotv Gopevos éavTov 
Stexpyjgaro, where it is at least most 
natural to translate ‘having given up 
hope of being held to ransom”. In the 
N.T., too, the cost of man’s liberation 
is often emphasised: 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 
23, I Pet. i. 18 f, and that especially 
where the cognate words Avrpov and 
dvridvrpov are employed: Mc. x. 45, 
1 Tim. ii.6. The idea of liberation as 
the end in view may often have prevailed 
over that of the particular means em- 
ployed, but that some means — and 
especially some cost, toil or sacrifice— 
were involved, was always understood. 
It is implied in the use of the word here 
that justification is a liberation; the man 
who receives the righteousness of God is 
set free by it from some condition of 
bondage or peril. From what? The 
answer is to be sought in the connection 
of i. 17 and i. 18: he is set free from a 
condition in which he was exposed to 
the wrath of God revealed from heaven 
against sin. In Eph. i. 7, Col. i. 14, 
&mwohirpwors is plainly defined as re- 
mission of sins: in Eph. i. 14, Rom. 
viii. 23, 1 Cor. i. 30, it is eschatological. 
Ver. 25 f. But the question whether 
the word &woAvrpwors involves of itself 
a reference to the cost at which the 
thing is accomplished is after all of minor 
consequence: that cost is brought out 
unambiguously in ver. 25, The d&mrodve 
wpworg is in Christ Jesus, and it is in 
Him as One whom God set forth in pro- 
pitiatory power, through faith (or, read- 
ing 81a tis wlorews, through the faith 
oa to), in His blood. in ° 
Eph. i. 9 (cf. Rom. i. 13) is “ purposed ” ; 
but here the other meaning, ‘‘set forth” 
(Vulg. proposuit) suits the context much 
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1 Sia THs mirrews ; SO BC®D*KL 17, but om. THs $NC!D'F, Origen. Most critical 
edd. omit, but W. and H. give it a place in marg. Weiss puts it in text, and 


emphasises it with ref. to ver. 22. 


better. thacriptov has been taken in 
various ways. (1) In the LXX it is the 


rendering of J)", (A.V.) “ mercy- 


seat”, In one passage at least, Ex. 


xxv. 16, nybS is rendered thacry- 


ptov ér(@ena, which is possibly a com- 
bination of two translations—a literal 
one, a “lid” or “covering” ; and a 
figurative or spiritual one, “a propitia- 
tory’. Many scholars argue that Paul’s 
use must follow that of the LXX, fa- 
miliarity with which on the part of his 
readers is everywhere assumed. But the 
necessity is not quite apparent ; and not 
to mention the incongruities which are 
introduced if Jesus is conceived as the 
mercy-seat upon which the sacrificial 
blood—His own blood—is sprinkled, 
there are grammatical reasons against 
this rendering. Paul must have written, 
to beclear, 7d LAacrriptov 4 p & v, or some 
equivalent phrase. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 

(Christ our passover). <A “ mercy-seat u 
is not such a self-evident, self-interpret- 
ing idea, that the Apostle could lay it at 
‘the heart of his gospel without a word 
of explanation. Consequently (2) many 
take prov as an adjective. Of 
those who so. take it, some supply 60 

or tepetov, making the idea of sacrifice 
explicit. But it is simpler, and there is 
no valid objection, to make it masculine, 
in agreement with 6v: ‘‘ whom God set 
forth in propitiatory power ”, This use 
of the word is sufficiently guaranteed by 
Jos., Ant., xvi. 7, 1: aeplooBos 8’ abrids 
Ufa nal rot Béovs ecriptov prijpa 
. ss eaverxevéoato. The passage in 
4 Macc. xvii. 22 (kal 8 rod alparos 
vov eboeBay ixe(vev cal rod Laornplov 
[rod] Oavdrov airay 4 Ocla wpdvora Tov 


*lopahA wpoxaxwévra Siécworer) is inde- 
cisive, owing to the doubtful reading.* 
Perhaps the grammatical question is 
insoluble ; but there is no question that 
Christ is conceived as endued with pro- 
pitiatory power, in virtue of His death. 
He is set forth as thacriptos(v) év re 
atrod atyart. It is His blood that 
covers sin. It seems a mere whim of 
rigour to deny, as Weiss does, that the 
death of Christ is here conceived as 
sacrificial. It is in His blood that 
Christ is endued with propitiatory power ; 
and there is no propitiatory power of 
blood known to Scripture unless the 
blood be that of sacrifice. It is not 
necessary to assume that any particular 
sacrifice—say the sin offering—is in 
view ; neither is it necessary, in order to 
find the idea of sacrifice here, to make 
tkacriptoy neuter, and supply @tpa; it 
is ag to say that for the A outie the 
ideas of blood with propitiatory virtue, 
and sacrificial blood, must have been the 
same. The precise connection and pur- 
pose of 84 (rijs) wlorews is not at once 
clear. Grammatically, it might be con- 
strued with év rg abrov alyars ; cf. Eph. 
i. 15, Gal. iii. 26 (?), Mk. i. 15; but t is 
lessens the emphasis due to the last 
words. It seems to be inserted, almost 
parenthetically, to resume and continue 
the idea of ver. 22, that the righteous- 
ness of God which comes in this way,— 
namely, in Christ, whom God has set 
forth in propitiatory power in virtue of 
His death—comes only to those who 
believe. Men are saved freely, and it is 
all God’s work, not in the very least 
their own ; yet that work does not avail 
for any one who does not by faith ac 

it. What God has given to the world in 
Christ, infinitely great and absolutely free 
as it is, is literally nothing unless it is 
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* Seeberg, Der Tod Christi, S. 185, 
to support the view that in thaerijprov 


adduces it with the reading rod @avdrov, 
(as a substantive) Paul is thinking not of 


the concrete Kapporeth, but only of that on account of which this sacred article 


received its name; in other words, 


of a covering by which that is hidden from 


God’s eyes on account of which He would be obliged to be angry with men. 
It is possible to take tAac-rprov as a substantive = a means of propitiation (as this 
passage from 4 Macc. shows, if we read rov @avérov), without special allusion to 


the [\7\'HD, But see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, S. 121 ff, 
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taken. Faith must have its place, there- 
fore, in the profoundest statement of the 
Gospel, as the correlative of grace. Thus 
81a (ris) wlorews, though parenthetic, 
is of the last importance. With els 
@vSerkw ris Sixatocivns abrov x.T.A. 
we are shown God’s purpose in setting 
forth Christ as a propitiation in His 
blood. It is done with a view to de- 
monstrate His righteousness, owing to 
the passing by of the sins previously 
committed in the forbearance of God. 
God’s righteousness in this place is ob- 
viously an attribute of God, on which 
the sin of the world, as hitherto treated 
by Him, has cast a shadow. Up till now, 
God has “passed by” sin. He has 
“‘ winked at ”’ (Acts xvii. 30) the transgres- 
sions of men perpetrated before Christ 
came (rpo-yeyovérwv), év TH dvoy 7 avrov. 
The last words may be either temporal 
or causal: while God exercised forbear- 
ance, or because He exercised it, men 
sinned, so to speak, with impunity, and 
God’s character was compromised. The 
underlying thought is the same as in Ps. 
1. 21: ‘These things hast Thou done, 
and I kept silence: Thou thoughtest that 
I was altogether such an one as Thyself”. 
Such had been the course of Providence 
that God, owing to His forbearance in 
Des Seapets serious dealing with sin, lay 
under the imputation of being indifferent 
to it. But the time had now come to 
remove this imputation, and vindicate 
the Divine character. If it was possible 
once, it was no longer possible now, 
with Christ set forth in His blood as a 
propitiation, to maintain that sin was a 
thing which God regarded with indiffer- 
ence. Paul does not say in so many 
words what it is in Christ crucified 
which constitutes Him a propitiation, 
and so clears God’s character of the 
charge that He does not care for sin: 
He lays stress, however, on the fact that 
an essential element in a propitiation is 
that it should vindicate the Divine 
righteousness. It should proclaim with 
unmistakable clearness that with sin God 
can hold no terms. (The distinction be- 
tween wdpeots, the suspension, and 
&deous, the revocation, of punishment, is 
borne out, according to Lightfoot, Notes 
on Epp. of St. Paul, p. 273, by classical 
usage, and is essential here.) In ver. 26 
this idea is restated, and the significance 
of a propitiation more fully brought out. 
‘* Yes, God set Him forth in this charac- 
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ter with a view to demonstrate His 
righteousness, that He might be right- 
eous Himself, and accept as righteous 
him who believes in Jesus.” The 
words év t@ viv xatp@ refer to the Gospel 
Age, the time in which believers live, in 
contrast to the time when God exercised 
forbearance, and men were tempted to 
accuse Him of indifference to righteous- 
ness. ampds, as distinguished from els, 
makes us think rather of the person 
contemplating the end than of the 
end contemplated; but there is no 
essential difference. ey &vSergwv: the 
article means “the @vdegés already 
mentioned in ver. 25”. But the last 
clause, els 1d elvat airév x.7.X., is the 
most important. It makes explicit the 
whole intention of God in dealing with 
sin by means of a propitiation. God’s 
righteousness, compromised as it seemed 
by His forbearance, might have been 
vindicated in another way; if He had 
executed judgment upon sin, it would 
have been a kind of vindication. He 
would have secured the first object of 
ver. 26: “that He might be righteous 
Himself”. But part of God’s object was 
to justify the ungodly (chap. iv. 5), upon 
certain conditions; and this could not 
be attained by the execution of judg- 
ment upon sin. To combine both 
objects, and at once vindicate His own 
righteousness, and put righteousness 
within reach of the sinful, it was neces- 
sary that instead of executing judgment 
God should provide a propitiation. This 
He did when He set forth Jesus in His 
blood for the acceptance of faith. (Haring 
takes the év8erfts of God’s righteousness 
here to be the same as the “revelation ” 
of Stxarocvwn cod in i. 17, or the 
“ manifestation” of it in iii, 21; but 
this is only possible if with him we 
completely ignore the context, and 
especially the decisive rhea 8a Thy 
wapecw tev wWpoyeyovéTwy GpapTy- 
patev.) The question has been raised 
whether the righteousness of God, here 
spoken of as demonstrated at the Cross, 
is His judicial (Weiss) or His penal 
righteousness (Meyer). This seems to 
me an unreal question; the righteous- 
ness of God is the whole character of 
God so far as it must be conceived as 
inconsistent with any indifference about 
sin. It is a more serious question if we 
ask what it is in Christ set forth by God 
in His blood which at once vindicates 
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en-interp. The division of authorities 


here is like that in ver. 25, and the edd. decide in the same way. W. and H. put 
yap in text, ovv in marg. Weiss puts ovv in text. wiorret StxacoveGar Q°KL 17, 


but SixacoveGar moter SKABCD. 


God’s character and makes it possible 
for Him to justify those who believe. 
The passage itself contains nothing 
explicit—except in the words év 1@ 
abrod aipart. It is pedantic and inept 
to argue that since God could have 
demonstrated His righteousness either 
by punishment or by propitiation, there- 
fore punishment and propitiation have 
no relation to each other. Christ was a 
propitiation in virtue of His death ; and 
however a modern mind may construe 
it, death to Paul was the doom of sin. 
To say that God set forth Christ as a 
propitiation in His blood is the same 
thing as to say that God made Him to be 
sin for us. God’s righteousness, there- 
fore, is demonstrated at the Cross, 
because there, in Christ’s death, it is 
made once for all apparent that He does 
not palter with sin; the doom of sin falls 
by His appointment on the Redeemer. 
And it is possible, at the same time, to 
accept as righteous those who by faith 
unite themselves to Christ upon the 
Cross, and identify themselves with Him 
in His death: for in doing so they 
submit in Him to the Divine sentence 
upon sin, and at bottom become right 
with God. It is misleading to render 
els Td elvat adrov Blxatov x. Sixarovyra, 
“that He might be just and yet the 
justifier,” etc.: the Apostle only means 
that the two ends have equally to be 
secured, not that there is necessarily an 
antagonism between them. But it is 
more than misleading to render ‘‘that 
He might be just and therefore the 
justifier”: there is no conception of 
righteousness, capable of being clearly 
carried out, and connected with the 
Cross, which makes such language in- 
telligible. (See Dorner, See o 
Christian Doctrine, iv., 14, Englis 

Translation.) It is the love of God, 
according to the consistent teaching of 
the New Testament, which provides 
the propitiation, by which God’s right- 
eousness is vindicated and the justi- 
fication of the ungodly made. possible. 
wiv bx wlorews “Inco is every one who 
is properly and sufficiently characterised 
as a believer in Jesus. There is no 


difficulty whatever in regarding "Inoov 
as objective genitive, as the use of 
muotevery throughout the N.T. (Gal. 
ii, 16, e.g.) requires us to do: such 
expressions as TO éx mlorews ‘ABpadp 
(iv. 16) are not in the least a reason to 
the contrary: they only illustrate the 
flexibility of the Greek language. See 
on ver. 22 above. 

Vers. 27-31. In these verses the posi- 
tive exposition of the righteousness of 
God as offered to faith through the re- 
demption in Christ Jesus, is concluded. 
The Apostle points out two inferences 
which can be drawn from it, and which 

o to commend it to religious minds. 

he first is, that it excludes boasting. 
A religious constitution under which men 
could make claims, or assume anything, 
in the presence of God, must necessaril 
be false ; it is at least one mark of trut 
in the Christian doctrine of justification 
that by it such presumption is made im- 
possible. The second is, that in its uni- 
versality and its sameness for all men, it 
is consistent with (as indeed it flows 
from) the unity of God. There can be 
no step-children in the family of God: a 
system which teaches that there are, like 
that current among the Jews, must be 
wrong; a system like the Christian, 
which excludes such an idea, is at least 
so far right. In ver. 31 an objection is 
raised. The whole system just expounded 
may be said to make Law void—to 
stultify and disannul all that has ever 
been regarded as in possession of Divine 
moral authority in the world. In reality, 
the Apostle answers in a word, its effect 
". precisely the reverse: it establishes 
aw. 

Ver. 27. wov otv; where, since this is 
the case, is boasting? éfexAclo@n: for 
the use of the tense, cf. éBA¥6n and 
’gnpdvéy in John xv. 6; it is equivalent 
to, “is peremptoril , or once for all, 
shut out”. 81a aolov vépov; By what 
kind of law? In other words, How is 
the “law,” the divinely appointed 
spiritual order, or constitution, which 
excludes boasting, to be characterised ? 
Is it by “‘ the works ’’ which it prescribes, 
and which those who live under it per- 
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* For ewevwep SABCD? read evwep, and so most editors; but Weiss regards 
ewevrep (which is not found elsewhere in the N.T.) as the true reading. 


® For uorwpev, N'ABCD*F, etc., read woravopey. 


form? No: its character is given when 
we call it a constitution or law of 
“faith”: Népog in these brief ques- 
tions is evidently used in a wide sense 
to denote the religious order or system 
under which men live, regarded as 
established by God, and having His 
authority; the O.T. religion and the 
N.T. religion, unlike, and in some ways 
opposed, as they are, are alike vépos— 
divine Oricken flank 
Ver. 28. t{dpe0a ydp: see critical 
note. In AoycLépeda there ts no idea of 
an uncertain conclusion: it rather sug- 
gests the confident self-consciousness of 
the reasoner. GvOpwrov is not “any 
human being,” as if beings of another 
sort could be justified otherwise: it is 
like the German “man” or “one”. Cf. 
1 Cor, iv. 1, vii. 1, xi. 28, Gal. ii. 16. 
The sharp distinction drawn between 
faith and works of law, as characterising 
two different religious systems, shows 
that faith must not itself be interpreted 
as a work of law. In principle it is a 
renunciation of all such confidence as 
legal obedience inspires. 
er. 29 f. 4 “lov8alwv 5 Geds pdvor; 
The only way to evade the conclusion of 
ver. 28 would be to suppose—as is here 
presented by way of alternative—that 
God is a God of, Jews only. But the 
supposition is impossible: there is only 
one God, and therefore He must be God 
of all, of Gentiles and Jews alike. This 
is assumed as an axiom by the Apostle. 
stwep is the best attested reading, but 
the argument seems to require that it 
should ‘approximate to the sense of 
dwclwep” (Simcox, Language of the 
N.T., p. 171), which is a variant: “if, 
as is the fact”.* It is simplest to read 
ver. 30 as explaining and confirming 
what precedes: He is God of the 
Gentiles also, if as is the fact God is 


one; and (consequently) He will justify 
the circumcision on the ground of faith 
and the uncircumcision by means of 
faith. Stxardéoe. is probably logical, 
rather than temporal, whether the re- 
ference be made to the last judgment, 
or to each case, as it arises, in which 
God justifies. Lightfoot insists on draw- 
ing a distinction between é« wlorews and 
Sa tijs wlorews in this passage. ‘‘ The 
difference,” he says, “ will perhaps best 
be seen by substituting their opposites, 
od Sixardoe: weptTopiy ex vépou, obSe 
dxpoBvorlav 81a Tov vépouv; when, in 
the case of the Jews, the falsity of 
their starting-point, in the case of 
the Gentiles, the needlessness of a 
new instrumentality, would be insisted 
on.” (Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, p. 
274.) But a comparison of ii. 26, v. I, 
ix. 30, Gal. iii. 8 (Weiss), shows that 
Paul does not construe the prepositions 
so rigorously: and in point of fact, what 
he does insist upon here is that justifica- 
tion is to be conceived in precisely the 
same way for Jew and Gentile. The é« 
alotews and da ot alorews serve no 
urpose but to vary the expression. 
s Ver. 31. vépov otv xatapyotpev Sd 
Ths wlorews ; bo we then annul “ law” 
through the faith we have been discuss- 
ing? Perhaps if Law were written with 
a capital letter, it would suggest the true 
meaning. The Apostle speaks as from 
the consciousness of a Jewish objector : 
is all that we have ever called Law— 
the whole Jewish religion—that divinely 
established order, and everything of the 
same nature—made void by faith? God 
forbid, he answers: on the contrary, 
Law is set upon a secure footing ; for the 
first time it gets its rights. To prove 
this was one of the main tasks lying 
upon the Apostle of the New Covenant. 
One species of proof.is given in chap iv., 





“ But etwep = if God is indeed one (which no Jew, the supposed interlocutor, 


would deny). 
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IV. 1. Tl ody épodpev "ABpadp tav wardpa piv Jebpyeévas feard 
odpxa!; 2, et yap ABpadp ef épywy BixarsOy, Exer Kadxnpa, GAN’ 


ob mpds tiv Ccdv.? 


3. Th yap 4 ypadh dyer; “ "Eniorevce Se 


*ABpadp Td OcG, Kal eoyiody abro eis Bixatoodvny. 4. TH Be 
epyafopévw 6 proBds of hoyiferat kara *xdpi, &AAd Kard 7d Sdet- a Ver. 16. 


1 The T.R. ABpaap Tov warepa npwv evpyxevat is found in KLP, Theodoret and 


later fathers. 
before ABpaap in SA 


For warepa, wpowartopa is read in 
DFG lat. and Egypt. versions, etc. 


NABC!, etc. evpyxevat stands 
In B 47! evpyxevat is 


omitted. The omission (see commentary) gives the easiest and most suitable text. 


W. and H. omit it from their text but put it in marg. after epoupey. 


The R.V. 


omits it in marg., inserting it in text. Weiss retains it. 


2 arpog Tov Oeov; om. row SABCD'F. 


where he shows that representative 
saints under the Old Dispensation, like 
Abraham, were justified by faith. That 
is the Divine order still, and it is securer 
than ever under the Gospel. Another 
kind of proof is given in chaps. vi.-viii., 
where the new life of the Christian is 
unfolded, and we are shown that ‘ the 
just demands of the law ” are fulfilled in 
believers, and in believers only. The 
claim which the Apostle makes here, and 
establishes in these two passages, is the 
same as that in our Lord’s words: I 
came not to destroy (the law or the pro- 
phets), but to fulfil. 

CuapTer IV.—Vers. 1-8. The justifi- 
cation of Abraham, considered in relation 
to the doctrine just expounded in iii. 
21-31. The point to be made out is that 
the justification of Abraham does not 
traverse but illustrates the Pauline doc- 
trine. 

Ver. 1 The force of otv seems to 
be that the case of Abraham, as com- 
monly understood, has at least the ap- 
anda of inconsistency with the 

auline doctrine. ‘* What, then, i.¢., 
on the supposition that vers. 21-31 in 
chap. iii. are a true exposition of God’s 
method, shall we say of Abraham, our 
forefather according to the flesh? Does 
not his case present a difficulty? For 
if he was justified by works (as one may 
assume), he has ground for boasting 
(whereas boasting, according to the pre- 
vious argument, iii. 27, is excluded).” 
This seems to me by far the simplest 
in etation of the passage. The 
speaker is a Jewish Christian, or the 
Apostle putting himself in the place of 
one, xara odpxa goes with Tov - 
ropa tpév, because the contrast with 
another kind of fatherhood belonging to 
Abraham is already in the Apostle’s 
thoughts: see ver. 11. If the reading 


«tpyxévar be adopted (see critical note), 
no change is necessary in the interpreta- 
tion. To take xara odpxa with etpyxé- 
vat, as though the question were: What 
shall we say that our forefather Abra- 
ham found in the way of natural human 
effort, as opposed to the way of grace 
and faith? is to put a sense on Kara 
odpxa which is both forced and irrele- 
vant. The whole question is, What do 
you make of Abraham, with such a 
theory as that just described ? 

Ver. 2f. With &dd’ od apis tov Oedv 
the Apostle summarily repels the ob- 
jection. “You say he has ground of 
boasting? On the contrary, he has no 
ground of boasting in relation to God, 
For what does the Scripture say? 
Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed to Him for righteousness.” 
The quotation is from Gen. xv. 6, and 
is exactly as in the LXX, except that 
Paul writes érlorevoey 82 Te Sep instead 
of xal éwloreveevy TH OeG, which serves 
partly to bring out the contrast between 
the real mode of Abraham’s justification, 
and the mode suggested in ver. 2, partly 
to give prominence to faith, as that on 
which his argument turned. The read- 
ing éwlorevorev 82 is also found in Jas. i. 
23, Philo i., 605 (Mangey , as well as 
Clem. Rom., I., x., 6, and Just. Martyr, 
Dial., 92: so that it was probably current, 
and not introduced by Pa It is 
assumed that something not in itself 
righteousness was reckoned to Abraham 
as righteousness; only on this assump- 
tion is boasting in his case excluded. 

Ver. 4 f. The faith of Abraham, in 
whatever way it may be more precisely 
determined relation to its object, 
agrees with Christian faith in the 
essential characteristic, that it is not a 
work. To him who works—der mit 
Werken umgehet: Luther—the reward 
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ix. 8, 
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Anpa- 5. Td Se ph Epyafoudévy, moredorrs Se ” emi tov BixacoivTa 
Tov doeBi, | NoyiLetar 4 tions abtod eis ° Sixaroodyny. 
"wal AaBid Adyer Tov paxapiopdy tod avOpdmou, ¢ & Ceds NoyiLerat 


6. nabdaep 


Bixatocdmy, xwpis Epywr, 7. “Maxdpior dv dpeOnoay ai dvopiat, 


kai dy éwexadi@noay ai dpapriat. 


8. paxdpos dvip §? of pi} 


? ageBn; for this $}D!FG have the form ageByy, on which see Winer, p. 76. 
* For @ N®ACD*FKL ov is found in $§'BD!G (so LXX in AB). W. and H. 


put ov in text, @ in marg. 


ov is the better supported reading, but » “ naturally 


established itself as the more euphonious” (S. and H.) 


is reckoned, not by way of grace (as in 
Abraham’s case), but by way of debt. 
But to him who does not work, i.e., who 
does not make works his ground of hope 
toward God—but believes on Him who 
justifies the ungodly, his faith is reckoned 
for righteousness. Ver. 5 describes the 
category under which Abraham falls, but 
is not a generalisation from his case. 
The dceBys (Gen. xviii. 23, Prov. xi. 31, 
chap. v. 6) 1s a person who has no claim 
to justification: if he is justified, it 
must be not on the ground of works, but 
freely, by God’s grace, on which he relies 
through faith. Of course to believe in 
this grace of God is to do something; 
in that sense it is a work; but it is to nhs 
something which involves a complete re- 
nunciation of hope in anything we can do 
without God. It excludes merit, boast- 
ing, justification & gépyev. Cf. Philo, 
i., 486 (quoted in Mayor on Jas. i. 21): 
Bixaroyv yap otras obStv os dxpdéry 
mal Gutyet + wpds Ocdv pdévoy wlore 
7 oe TO dl péve te SvTe 

wal Gedivis dppeiv . .. Stxar- 

pévov Epyov. The whole Paul- 

ine gospel could be summed up in 
this one word—God who justifies the 
ungodly. Under that device, what 
room is there for any pretensions or 
claims of man? It is sometimes argued 
(on the ground that all God’s actions 
must be “ ethical”) that God can only 
pronounce just, or treat as just, those 
who actually are just; but if this were so, 
what Gospel would there be for sinful 
men? This “ethical” gospel is identical 
with the Pharisaism in which Paul lived 
before he knew what Christ and faith 
were, and it led him to despair. It leads 
all men either to air or to a temper 
which is that of ed sei rather than 
the publican of Luke xviii. What it can 
never beget is the temper of the Gospel. 
The paradoxical phrase, Him that justi- 
fieth the u ly, does not suggest that 


justification is a fiction, whether legal or 


of any other sort, but that it is a miracle. 
It is a thing that only God can achieve, 
and that calls into act and manifestation 
all the resources of the Divine nature. 
It is achieved through an unparalleled 
revelation of the judgment and the mercy 
of God. The miracle of the Gospel is 
that God comes to the ungodly, with a 
mercy which is righteous altogether, and 
enables them through faith, in spite of 
what they are, to enter into a new rela- 
tion to Himself, in which goodness be- 
comes possible for them. There can be 
no spiritual life at all for a sinful man 
unless he can get an initial assurance of 
an unchanging love of God deeper than 
sin, and he gets this at the Cross. He 
gets it by believing in Jesus, and it is 
justification by faith. The whole secret 
of New Testament Christianity, and of 
every revival of religion and reformation 
of the Church is in that laetum et ingens 
paradozon, Oed¢ 5 Stxarev riv doeBi. 

Ver. 6 ff. xaOdarep nai AaBid: David 
is not a new illustration of this doctrine, 
but a new witness to it. The argument 
just based on Gen. xv. 6 is in agreement 
with what he says in the 32nd Psalm. 
The quotation exactly reproduces the 
LXX. Aéye vdv caxnparuke Tov dv0pd- 
mov: ‘ pronounceth blessing upon the 
man,” etc. (R.V.): or, speaks the felici- 
tation of the man. He does so in the 
exclamation with which the Psalm opens, 
Obviously to impute righteousness with- 
out rast he and freely to forgive sins, 
are to Paul one and the same thing. 
Yet the former is not a merely negative 
idea : there is in it an actual bestowment 
of grace, an actual acceptance with God, 
as unlike as possible to the establishment 
of an unprejudiced neutrality between 
God and man, to which the forgiveness 
of sins is sometimes reduced. 

Vers. 9-12. In these verses the justi- 
fication of Abraham appears in a new 
light. In virtue of its ground in his 
faith, he is not only a forefather xara 
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oylontat Kipios dpapriav.” 9. ‘O “paxapropds ob odtos, emi Thy d Gal. iv.rs. 
mepitophy, 4 Kat emi thy dxpoBuotiay ; Adyoney yap Sri ehoyia8n 


tO "ABpadp 4 mlomis eis Sixaroodvny. 


10. was odv édoyicby ; év 


mepttopy Svrt, 4 ev dxpoBuotig ; obx év wepiTopi), GAN’ év dxpo- 
Buortig - 11. kat onpetov édaBe mepitopis,! *oppaytda THs Sixaroavwns e 2 Cor. i.23; 


a 


Tijs wlotews THS év TH axpoBuotiq: eis 7 elvar abrdv mardpa wdvTwy 


Eph. i. 13, 
iv. 30. 


tav moreudvtuv 8 dxpoBuotias, eis Td AoyioOAvar Kal abrots Thy f Ch. ii 27. 


1 weptropns SBC2DFKL, etc. ; weptropny AC}, etc. 


odpxe (i.¢., the natural ancestor of the 
Jews), but he is the spiritual ancestor 
of all believers. The faith which was 
imputed to him for righteousness con- 
stitutes him such; it is the same in 
essence as Christian faith; and so it 
is a vital bond between him and all 
who believe, whether they be Jews or 
Gentiles. God’s method has been the 
same through all history. 

Ver. 9. & paxaptopds otv obrtos: 
This felicitation, then, what is its ex- 
tent? Does it apply to the circumcision 
only, or to the uncircumcision also? 
Just as vers. 1-8 correspond to iii. 27 f., 
so do vers. 9-12 correspond to iii. 29-31. 
God is not the God of the Jews only, but 
of the Gentiles also, and the Apostle’s 
purpose here is to show that the felicita- 
tion of the justified in Ps. xxxii. is not 
limited by circumcision. Aé¢yopev 
«.tA.: for our proposition is, that his 
faith was reckoned, etc. 

‘Ver. 10. was ovv édoyloby; To say 
that his faith was reckoned as righteous- 
ness, without mentioning circumcision, 
suggests that the latter was at least not 
indispensable; still it is not decisive, 
and so the further question must be 
asked, How—i.¢., under what conditions 
—was his faith thus séckoned to him? 
Was it when he was circumcised or 
when he was uncircumcised? History 
enables Paul to answer, Not when he 
was circumcised, but when he was un- 
circumcised. Abraham's justification is 
narrated in Gen. xv., his circumcision 
not till Gen. xvii., some fourteen years 
later: hence it was not his circumcision 
on which he depended for acceptance 
with God. 

Ver. 11 f. On the contrary, he re- 
ceived a sign in circumcision, a seal of 
the righteousness of the faith which he 
had while uncircumcised, Both sign 


(Atks) and seat (OHM) we fe 
quently used by Rabbinical writers to 


describe circumcision as a symbol or 
pledge that one is in covenant with God. 
So even of heathens: “‘ Og was circum- 


cised, and Moses feared P\ISQ SHY 


aby Mw 3, propter signum foederis 
ejus”. But usually of Jews: ‘“ Jonah 


shewed Leviathan sigillum ("AMM 
Abrahami patris nostri’’. See Schoett- 
gen, Wetstein, or Delitzsch, ad loc. 
wepiropas (for which W. and H. have 
in margin weptropyy) must be a gen- 
itive of apposition. With els rd elvar 
the Divine purpose in this relation of 
circumcision to justification in the case 
of Abraham is explained. Things were 
ordered as has been described that he 
might be father of all that believe while 
uncircumcised (as he himself did)—that 
the righteousness in question might be 
imputed to them; and father of circum- 
cision ‘or of persons circumcised) in the 
case of those who are not only circum- 
cised, but also walk in the steps of the 
faith which he had while not circumcised. 
It was God’s intention that Abraham 
should be the representative and typical 
believer, in whom all believers without 
distinction should r ise their spiritual 
father ; the Divine method of justification 
was to be inaugurated and illustrated in 
him, as it should hold good for all who 
were to be justified: accordingly the 
whole process took place antecedent to 
his circumcision, and in no circumstances 
has circumcision any essential relation to 
this great blessing. For its true meaning 
and advantage see on ii. 25. On ov« 
dx wepsropiis pdévoy, see Simcox, Lan- 

e of the N.T., 184. The grammar 
in ver. 12 is faulty, and Westcott and 
Hort suspect a primitive error. Either 
wots before oro.yotoiw must be omitted, 
or it must be changed, as Hort suggests, 
into avrois, if we are to express the 
meaning correctly. The sense required 
by the context is not open todoubt. For 
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Sixatoodvy: 12. kal watdpa mepttopijs Tois oon éx meprroufis pdovov, 
GANG Kat Tots oToLXoGar! Tog txveor Tis ev TH dxpoBuotia wicrews 


g Ch, tx. 43 Tou Tatpds Hudy "ABpadp. 
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13. O68 yap Sid vdpou ¥ © éwayyeia 1 
"ABpadp h 74 owéppare adrod, 73 xAnpovdpov adrdv elvat Tod? xéop.ou, 

12; iy 

"GANA Bd Scxacoodins mictews. 


14. et ydp of éx vépou KAnpordpor, 


kexévarat  wiotis, kal xarhpynrat f éwayyeNia’ 15. 5 yap vépos 


1 ous orotxovery is found in all MSS. but cannot be right; see note in com- 
mentary below. Om. ty before axpoBvorig SSABCD'F. 


* Om. tov before roopov NABCD, etc. 


8c’ dxpoBvorrias cf. ii. 27. For the dative 
tots txveow see Philipp. iii. 16, Gal. v. 
16, 25. But cf. also Winer, p. 274. 
Vers. 13-15. The argument of vers. 
9-12 is reiterated and confirmed here in 
other terms. Abraham is the father of 
all believers: for it is not through law 
that the promise is given to him or his 
seed, that he should be heir of the world 
—a condition which would limit the in- 
heritance to the Jews, but through the 
righteousness of faith—a condition 
which extends it to all who believe. We 
might have ted a quasi-historical 
proof of this proposition, similar to the 
peor’ given in ro f, that Abraham’s justi- 
(cation did not depend on circumcision. 
But the Apostle takes another and more 
speculative line. Instead of arguing 
from the O.T. narrative, as he does in 
Gal. iii. 14-17, that the promise was given 
to a justified man before the (Mosaic) 
law was heard of, and therefore must be 
fulfilled to all independently of law, he 
argues that law and promise are mutually 
exclusive ideas. For (ver. 14) if those 
who are of law, i.e., Jews only, as parti- 
sans of law, are heirs, then faith (the 
correlative of promise) has been made 
vain, and the promise of no effect. And 
this incompatibility of law and_ pro- 
mise in idea is supported by the actual 
ipliect 4f aha law'de ballad experience. 
For the law works wrath—the very op- 
posite of promise. But where there is 
not law, there is not even transgression, 
still less the wrath which transgression 
provokes. Here, then, the other series 
of conceptions finds its sphere: the 
world is ruled by grace, promise and 
faith. This is the world in which Abra- 
ham lived, and in which all believers live ; 
and as its typical citizen, he is father of 
them all. 


Ver. 13. 4 éwa: is the Divine 
promise, which is tical with salva- 
tion in the widest sense. The word im- 
plies that the promise is held out by God 


of his own motion. The peculiar con- 
tent here assigned to the promise, that 
Abraham should be heir of the world, 
is not found in so many words in the 
O.T. Schoettgen, on ver. 3, quotes 
Mechilta, fol. 25, 2. ‘‘Sic quoque de 
Abrahamo legimus, quod mundum hunc 
et mundum futurum non nisi ea de causa 
consecutus sit, quia in Deum credidit, 
q.d., Gen. xv. 6. And Wetstein, Tan- 
chuma, 165, 1: Abrahamo patri meo 
Deus possidendum dedit czlum et ter- 
ram. These passages prove that the 
idea was not unfamiliar, and it may be 
regarded as an extension of the promises 
contained in Gen. xii. 7, xvii. 8, xxii. 17. 
But what precisely did it mean? Pos- 
sibly participation in the sovereignty ot 
the Messiah. Abraham and his seed 
would then be heirs of the world in the 
sense of 1 Cor. vi. 2, 2 Tim. ii. 12. So 
Meyer and many others. In the con- 
nection in which the words stand, how- 
ever, this seems strained; and the 
“rationalising” in etation, which 
makes the world Abr *s inheritance 
thro the spread of Abraham’s faith, 
and the multiplication of his spiritual 
children, is probably to be preferred. 
The religion which is conquering the 
world is descended from him, its power 
lies in that faith which scare ae and 
in proportion as it 6 e inherits 
the world. Te owlppart abrod: not 
Christ, as in Gal. iii. 16, but Abraham’s 
descendants in the widest sense. 8a 
Bree wlorews: it was not as 
one under law, but as one justified by 
faith, that Abraham had the promise 
given tohim. In the narrative, indeed, 
the promise (Gen. xii. 7) antedates the 
justification (Gen. xv. 6), but it is re- 
peated at later periods (see above): and 
as ver. 14 argues, promise, faith and 
justification are parts of one spiritual 
whole. 

Ver. 14. menéverat cf. 1 Cor, i. 17, 
ix. 15, 2 Cor. ix. 3. mxaripyyra:: 2 
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dpyhy Karepydteras> of yap} od Zoe, vopos, 088 wapdBams. 16. 


$d TodTo ex mictews, Wa Kata” xdpwv, € 


is 7d elvar BeBatay Thy étay- b Ver. 4 


yediay mavtl 1G omdppan, ob TH éx 70 vépou pdévov, 4ddd Kat 


Te ex 


aiotews “ABpadp, 85 dome wathp wévtuv Hpdv, 17. (xaOiws i Gen. xvii 


‘ yéyparrat, “Ore watépa mohav eOvav réOeckd oe,”) xatévayts of k &b. viti 


’wictevce Ge00, Tod “Lwororodvros Tods vexpods, Kat Kadouvtos TA 


11;1 Tim. 
vi, 15. 


1 ev yap; so $®DFKLP, but N'ABC ov Se. 


favourite word of Paul, who uses it 
twenty-five times. 

Ver. 15. Spyjv: wrath, i.e., the wrath 
ofGod. See oni. 18. Under a legal dis- 

nsation sin is stimulated, and brought 
into clear consciousness: men come 
under the wrath of God, and know that 
they do. This is the whole and sole 
result of ‘‘the law,” and hence law 
cannot be the means through which God 
administers His grace, and makes man 
the heir of all things. On the contrary, 
to attain this inheritance man must live 
under a regime of faith. ob 82: 82 is 
the true reading (see critical note), not 
yép: but where law is not, neither is 
there wapéBaois. It would not have 
been true to say o0&@ dpapr(a, for Paul 
in chap. ii. recognises the existence and 
guilt of sin even where men live évépes ; 
but in comparison with the deliberate 
and conscious transgression of those who 
live év vépe, such sin is comparatively 
insignificant and venial, and is here left 
out of account. The alternative systems 
are reduced to two, Law and Grace (or 


Promise). 

Vers. 16-22. The Apostle can now 
develop, without further interruption or 
digression, his idea of the representative 
(and therefore universal) character of 
Abraham’s justification. The New Tes- 
tament cannot be said to subvert the Old 
if the method of justification is the same 
under both. Nay, it establishes the Old 
se 31). This is the point which is en- 

d in the closing verses of chap. iv. 

Ver. 16 f. Asa rotro: because of the 
nature of law, and its inability to work 
anything but wrath. «x wlorees: the 
subject is the promise, considered in 
reference to the mode of its fulfilment. 
fya nara xdpiv: x: on God’s part is 
the correlative of wlorss on man’s.. els 
wd elva: PeBalav urd. This is the 
Divine purpose in instituting the spiritual 
order of grace and faith: it is the only 
one consistent with universalism in re- 
ligion. ot r@ dc rot pévov ddrAa 
wal ro dx wlorrews * : there seems 


to be some inexactness in expression here. 
The seed which is “of the Law”’ ought 
to mean the Jews, as partisans of law in 
distinction from faith: then the seed 
which is “of the faith of Abraham” 
would mean the Gentiles. But the pro- 
mise did not belong at all to the seed 
which was “‘ of the law,” i.e., to the Jews, 
as Abraham’s natural descendants; even 
in them, faith was required. And the seed 
which is “of the faith” of Abraham is 
not quite appropriate to describe Gentile 
believers exclusively ; the very point of 
the argument in the passage is that the 
faith of Abraham is reproduced in all the 
justified, whether Gentile or Jew. Still 
there seems no doubt that the persons 
meant to be contrasted in the two clauses 
are Jewish and Gentile believers (Meyer), 
not Jews and Christians (Fritzsche, who 


supplies owéppatt before "AB, ): the 
difficulty is that the words do not 
exactly suit either meaning. 

8s dorw warhp wévrev jpév. The 


adytwv is emphatic, and jpev expresses 
the consciousness of one who has seen 
in Abraham the spiritual ancestor of the 
new Christian community, living (as it 
does), and inheriting the promise, by 


faith. untur haec verba Fudaeis, 
qui Abr. non nominant nisi cum 
adjecto \STN pater noster (Schoettgen). 


When Paul speaks out of his Jewish con- 
sciousness, he shares this pride (‘‘ whose 
are the fathers,” ix. 5); when he speaks 
as a Christian, to whom the Church is 
“the Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16), and 
who can even say “we are the circum- 
cision,” he claims all the Jews boasted 
of as in reality the property of believers: 
it is Christians, and not aie 4 bea 
who can truly say “ We have Abraham 
to our father”. The earliest indication 
| Temas of the Jewish pride in 

aham is perhaps seen in Is. xiii. 16. 
That Abraham is the father of us all 
rc I with Scripture: Gen. xvii. 5 
L The Sr: belongs to the quotation. 
If there is any parenthesis, it should only 
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18. Os wap’ éArida én’ édmids erioteucey, eis 


7S yevéoOar adtov ratépa wodhdv eOvav, xatda Td eipypdvov, “ OdTws 
pace tryed Zotar Td oméppa cou”: 19. Kal ph doGerjous TH wiore, 10d lixate- 


in Fau 


mHeb. xi. vénoe 73 éauT0d cOpa 75 ™ vevexpwpevor, ExatovraéTys wou UTdpXwy, 


12. 


2 Eph. vi, 10; 
2 Tim. ii. 
1; Heb. 
XL 34. 


1 ov xatevonoev; so DFKLP, Syr. and lat. 


kal Thy véxpwow THs pitpas Ldppas- 20. eis 8 Thy éwayyeNiav 
Tod Gcod ob Srexpiby rH Gmoria, GAN’ " éveduvapeiOn tH wiorer, Sods 
Sdtav TH GeH, 21. Kal wAnpodhopyGeis Str & emjyyeATa, Suvards 


Om. ov SABC, best MSS. of vulg., 


etc. All the critical edd. omit ov, though both readings are widely and early attested ; 
though the sense is quite good either way, the authorities for the omission are un- 


doubtedly stronger. 
Weiss omits. 


be from xa@as to of. As Abraham has 
this character in Scripture, so he has it 
before God: the two things are one and 
the same ; it is his true, historical, Divine 
standing, that he is father of all believers. 
The attraction in xarévavtt ob émlo- 
vevoev Geov is most simply resolved into 
x. Oeot g éwiorevoe: but see Winer, p. 
204, 206. In characterising the God 
whom Abraham believed, the Apostle 
brings out further the correspondence 
between the patriarch’s faith and that of 
Christians. He is ‘‘ God who makes the 
dead alive and calls things that are not 
as though they were”. Such areference 
to Isaac as we find in Heb. xi. 19 (Aoysord- 
pevos Sri xal éx vexpav yelpev Suvards 
6 eds) is not suggested here (yet see 
ver. 24), and hence it is better to take 
{wor, ros vexpovs of restoring vitality 
to Abraham, whose body was as good as 
dead. In the application, the things 
that are not are the unborn multitudes 
of Abraham’s spiritual children. God 
speaks of them (hardly, issues his sum- 
mons to them) as if they had a being. 
Faith in a God who is thus conceived 
comes nearer than anything else in 
Paul to the definition given in Heb xi. 
1. On ra pd bvra, see Winer, p. 608. 

Ver. 18 ff. Abraham’s faith ibed. 
It was both contrary to hope (as far as 
nature could give hope), and rested on 
hope (that God could do what nature 
could not). els 73 yevdo@at abriv wardépa 
«7A. (cf. ver. 11) is most properly taken 
to express the Divine purpose—that he 
might become father, etc. (see Moulton’s 
note in Winer, p. 414); not result—so 
that he became. «ard 1d elpypévov, 
Otres «.7.A., Gen. xv. 5: the passage 
is familiar, and the oGres is supposed to 
suggest its own interpretation—the stars 
of the heaven. 


n8y NSACDKLP; om. BF 47, etc. 


W. and H. bracket. 


ph doerijoas .. . xatevénoev, with- 
out becoming weak in faith, he con- 
sidered his own body. ‘ The participle 
doGevyioas, though preceding the verb, 
is most naturally interpreted as referring 
to a (conceived) result of the action de- 
noted by natevénoev.”’ Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, § 145. This remark holds 
good only with the reading xatevénoey : 
if we read od nar. the meaning is, He 
considered not his body quippe qui non 
esset imbecillis (Winer, p. 610). éxatov- 
TaeTH6 Tov (circiter) dwapxwev: his great 
age was the primary and fundamental 
fact in the situation: this seems to be 
the suggestion of twdpywv as distinct 
from év. In ver. 20 (els 82 Thy éwayye- 
Mav) the 8 contrasts with becoming 
weak, as he considered his body, the 
actual conduct of Abraham. ‘He did 
not waver in relation to the promise, 
in unbelief; on the contrary, he was 
strengthened in faith.” On 8rexp(6n, cf. 
Mt. xxi. 21, Jas. i.6, Rom. xiv. 23. 7H 
amurriq: instrum. dative; because of 
unbelief. It is simplest to take tH 
(ore as dative of respect, though Heb. 
xi. 11 can be adduced by those who 
would render: “he became strong, re- 
covered his bodily vigour, by faith’’. 
The participles in ver. 21 are loosely 
attached to the principal verbs, and are 
really equivalent to co-ordinate clauses 
with In his whole conduct on this 
occasion Abraham glorified God, and de- 
monstrated his own assurance of His 
power. See Burton, § 145. Sets 8éfav 

© Gem: for this Hebraism see Josh. vii. 
109, Jer. xiii. 16, John ix. 24, Acts xii. 23. 


For wdnpodopytels xiv. 5, Col. iv. 12. 
Ver. 22. : because of this signal 


faith, evinced 80 pe “pay in spite 
of all there was to quell it. droyiobn: 
i.e., his faith was reckoned to him as 


18—24. 


dort Kal torfjoat. 
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22. Sd Kal edoyioy abt eis Sixaroodvny. 


23. Odx éypdon 82 8 adrdv pévoy, Sr. édoyicbn adrd. 24. &dha 
kat Sv tps, ots péAder hoyiLecOar, Tois moredoucw émi tov éyei- 


righteousness. That which needs to be 
reckoned as righteousness is not in itself 
righteousness —on this the Apostle’s 
argument rests in vers. 1-8; yet it is 
not arbitrarily that faith is so reckoned. 
The spiritual attitude of a man, who 
is conscious that in himself he has no 
strength, and no hope of a future, 
and who nevertheless casts himself 
upon, and lives by, the word of God 
which assures him of a future, is the 
necessarily and eternally right attitude 
of all souls to God. He whose attitude 
it is, is at bottom right with God. Now 
this was the attitude of Abraham to God, 
and it is the attitude of all sinners who 
believe in God through Christ; and to 
him and them alike it 1s reckoned by God 
for righteousness. The Gospel does not 
subvert the religious order under which 
Abraham lived ; it illustrates, extends, 
and confirms it. 

Vers. 23-25. Conclusion of the argu- 
ment. Ovx typddon 82 80 abrév pévov : 
of. xiv. 4, 1 Cor. ix. 10, x. 6, 11, Gal. iii. 
8. The formula for quoting Scripture is 
not éypé¢n but yéypamrat: z.c., Scripture 
conveys not a historical truth, relating to 
one person (as here, to Abraham), but a 
present eternal truth, with some univer- 
sal application. 8’ 4pas: to show the 
mode of our justification. ols péAAe 
Aoy(Leo@ar: to whom it (the act of 
believing) is to be imputed as righteous- 
ness. péAXet conveys the idea of a 
Divine order under which things proceed 
80. ‘Toig miorevovev is in apposition to 
ols: “believing as we do”. (Weiss.) 
The object of the Christian’s faith is the 
same as that of Abraham’s, God that 
giveth life to the dead. Only in this 
case it is specifically God as He who 
raised Jesus our Lord. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 21, 
where Christians are described as those 
who through Christ believe in God who 
raised Him from the dead. In Abra- 
ham’s case, ‘God that quickeneth the 
dead” is merely a synonym for God 
Omnipotent, who can do what man 
cannot. In Paul, on the other hand, 
while omnipotence is included in the 
description of God—for in Eph. i. 19, in 
order to give an idea of the greatest con- 
ceivable power, the Apostle can do no 
more than say that it is according to 
that working of the strength of God’s 
might which He wrought in Christ 


when He raised Him from the dead— 
omnipotence is not the sole object of 
the Christian's faith. His spiritual atti- 
tude toward God is the same as Abra- 
ham’s, but God is revealed to him, and 
offered to his faith, in a character in 
which Abraham did not yet know Him. 
This is conveyed in the description 
of the Person in relation to whom 
the Omnipotence of God has been dis- 
played to Christians. That Person is 
‘Jesus our Lord, who was delivered 
up for our offences, and raised for our 
justification”. The Resurrection of 
Fesus our Lord entitles us to conceive of 
God’s Omnipotence not as mere unquali- 
fied power, but as power no less than 
infinite engaged in the work of man’s 
salvation from sin. In the Resurrection 
of Jesus, omnipotence is exhibited as 
redeeming power: and in this omni- 
potence we, like Abraham, believe. 
wapedé0y is used in LXX, Is. liii. 12, 
and its N.T. use, whether God or Christ 
be the subject of the wapaSiSdvar (Rom. 
viii. 32: Gal. ii. 20, Eph. v. 2), may be 
derived thence. There is considerable 
difficulty with the parallel clauses 81a +a 
wapanTopata jpov, and 8a Thy Sixal- 
wow jpov. It is safe to assert that 
Paul did not make an abstract separa- 
tion between Christ’s Death and His 
Resurrection, as if the Death and the 
Resurrection either had different motives, 
or served ends separable from each other. 
There is a sort of mannerism in the 
expression here, as there is in xiv. 9, 
which puts us on our guard against over- 
precision. This granted, it seems sim- 
plest and best to adopt such an interpre- 
tation as maintains the same meaning 
for 8a in both clauses. This has been 
done in two ways. (1) The Sa has 
been taken retrospectively. ‘‘He was 
delivered up because we had sinned, 
and raised because we were justified ”— 
sc. by His death. But though Paul 
writes in v. 9, SixawOévres viv dy TE 
afpar. airot, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that he would have written—as this 
interpretation requires him to do—that 
we were justified by Christ’s death, and 
that Christ was therefore raised from the 
dead by God. Justification is not only 
an act of God, but a ee experience ; 
it is dependent upon faith (iii. 25); and 
it is realised in men as one by one, in 
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pavra ‘Inoody ray Kipioy for éx vex pay, 
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IV. 25. 


25. 85 wapedé0n 81a 7a 


oCh v.18 naparrépara tiv, cal hyépOy 81a Thy ° Sixatwou pov. 


the time determined by Providence, they 
receive the Gospel. Hence 8a Thy 
Sixalwowv jpav at least must be prospec- 
tive.* (2) The 8.4 has been taken in 
both clauses prospectively. “He was 
delivered up on account of our offences 
—to make atonement for them; and he 
was raised on account of our justification 
—that it might become an accomplished 
fact.” That this interpretation is legiti- 
mate, so far as the lan age goes, cannot 
be questioned; and if we avoid unreal 
separations between things that really 
form one whole, it is thoroughly Pauline, 
Paul does ascribe expiatory value to the 
death or the blood of Christ; in that 
sense it is true the work of Christ was 
finished on the Cross. But Paul never 
thought of that by itself; he knew Christ 
only as the Risen One who had died, and 
who had the virtue of His atoning death 
ever in Him; this Christ was One, in all 
that He did and suffered—the Christ who 
had evoked in him the faith by which he 
was justified, the only Christ through faith 
in whom sinful men ever could be justi- 
fied; and it is natural, therefore, that he 
should conceive Him as raised with a view 
to our justification, But it would have been 
equally legitimate to say that He died 
for our justification. It is only another 
way of expressing what every Christian 
adel eee were we believe in a livin 
Saviour, and that it is faith in Him sehicn 
justifies. But then it is faith in Him as 
One who not only lives, but was delivered 
up to death to atone for our offences. 
He both died and was raised for our 
justification ; the work is one and its end 
is-one. And it is a mistake to argue, as 
lag does (Neutest. Theologie, ii., 
164), that this reference of faith to the 
Risen Christ who died is inconsistent 
with the vicarious wing of on ex- 
iatory sufferings. t His sufferin, 
this caractee is established on ee 
dependent grounds ; and to believe in the 
Risen Christ is to believe in One in whom 
the power of that propitiatory vicarious 
suffering abides for ever. It is indeed 
solely because the virtue of that sufferi 
is in Him that faith in the Risen Lor 
does justify. For an exposition of the 
passage, in which the retrospective force 


is given to 84, see Candlish in Ex- 
posttor, Dec., 1893. See also Bruce, St. 
Paul’s Conception of Christianity, p. 160 
ff. The identity in principle of Abra- 
hamic and Christian faith is seen in this, 
that both are faith in God. But Abra. 
ham’s is faith in a Divine promise, which 
only omnipotence could make good ; the 
Christian’s is faith in the character of 
God as revealed in the work of redemption 
wrought by Christ. That, too, however, 
involves omnipotence. It was the great- 
est display of power ever made to man 
when God raised Christ from the dead, 
and set Him at His own right hand in 
the heavenly places; and the Christ so 
raised was one who had been delivered 
to death for our offences. That is only 
another way of saying that the ultimate 
power in the world—the omnipotence of 
God—is in the service of a love which 
provides at infinite cost for the expiation 
of sin. The only right attitude for any 
human being in presence of this power 
is utter-self-renunciation, utter abandon- 
ment of self to God. This is faith, and 
it is this which is imputed to men in all 
ages and under all dispensations for 
righteousness. 

Cuap. V.—Vers. 1-11. The blessings 
of Justification. The first section of the 
epistle (chap. i. 18-iii. 20) has proved 
man’s need of the righteousness of God ; 
the second (chap. iii. 21-30) has shown 
how that righteousness comes, and how 
it is appropriated ; the third (chap. iii. 3I- 
iv. 25) has shown, by the example of 
Abraham, and the testimony of David, 
that it does not upset, but establishes 
the spiritual order revealed in the O.T. 
The Apostle now, like David, enlarges 
on the felicity of the justified, and 
especially on their assurance of God’s 
love and of future blessedness. We may 
describe the contents of vers, 1-11 in 
the words which he himself applies (iv. 


6) to the 32nd psalm: Tov Ge 
wopdv Tou dvOpéwou J 5 hevibiee! 
Sh eC atad wpis ipyer. 
Ver. 1. Siasiaitenes takes up em- 
recon y. the Srnaleow of iv. 25: 
hrist’s death and resurrection have not 


in vain: there are those who have 
actually been justified in consequence. 


* This, however, does not prevent us from conceiving of the resurrection of Christ 


as His public vindication, and the sign of 
achieved in His death: in a certain sense, 


God’s acceptance of the work which He 
therefore, as His justification. 
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V. 1, AIKAIQOENTEE odv dx wiotews, eiphrny_gxoper) mpds Tov 
Gedy 81d TOO Kupiou Fpav “Inood Xpwrod, 2. 80 od Kal Thy mpoca- 
yeyiv doxhnaper| 74 miorer 4 els Thy xdpw tadryy év 4 éorqKaper’ 


Vv. I—2. 


1 exopev is found in correctors of $$ and B, in FG (not in the Latin of these 


bilingual MSS.) and many 
etc. 


cursives ; exopev in SABICDKL cursives, vulg., 
The authority for the latter seems therefore overwhelming ; 


Syr., 
but besides the 


exegetical reasons which have led interpreters to en! the former, and which are 
t 


noticed in the commentary, we have 
are confused even in the best MSS. 


woas, Gal. i. 15 in B; nv 
eyyfopev, Heb. vii. 19 in A 31; 
wpoexupeba, Rom. iii. 9 in AL; Oeproe 
cursives; atpnowpat, Phil. i. 22 in B; 
ovvBacthevoopev, 
cursives. These are only samples, 


these and similar cases than in Rom. v. 1, they are quite enough 


to consider 
Thus Weiss (Textkritik, S. 44 f.) gives the 
following instances in which w is certainly wrong, 
ws GYKUpay eXwpev, 
Starafwpar, 1 Cor. xi. 34 
ev, I Cor. ix, 11 in CDEFGLP and many 


2 Tim. ii. 12 in ACLP 109; Oeprowpev, 
and though the attestation is more divided in 


e frequency with which o and 


and is not adopted by any editor : 
Heb. vi. 19 in DE; 8 ns 
in ADEFG 37, 44, 47; 


avoepxwpeda, Heb. iv. 3 in AC 17, 37; 
Gal. vi. 9 in $CFGLP 


to show that in a 


variation of this kind no degree of MS. authority could support a reading against a 
solid exegetical reason for changing » into 0. That such solid reason can be given 
here I agree with the expositors named below. 


2 ey murres NICKLP, vulg., Syr. Om. 


Having, therefore, been justified (the 


Apostle says), € txopev wpds Tov 
Oedv. The M SS. faite ae dire dhs 
ingly in favour of Exepev, 80 much 80 
that W. and H. notice no other reading, 
and Tischdf. says ‘‘€xepev cannot be 
rejected unless it is altogether inappro- 
priate, and inappropriate it seemingly is 
not”. But this last statement is at least 
open to dispute. There is no indication 
that the Apostle has finished his dog- 
matic exposition, and is proceeding to 
exhortation. To read dxepev, and then 
to take xavyépefa as subjunctive both in 
ver. 2 and ver. 3 (as the R.V.), is not only 

, but inconsistent with ob pévey 
82, ver. 3. If the hortative purpose 
domi the throughout, the 
Apostle must ha written ph: see 
Gifford, p. 122, It is better (reading 


wpev) to take yyycpeda in ver. 2 xavxspeda, 
ae 8 of, and it with rhv 
wpocayeyyy: ‘thr whom we have 


had our access, and rejoice, etc”. Then 
the ob pévoy is in place. But the un- 
interrupted series of indicatives after- 
wards, the inappropriateness of the verb 
fxeuv to express “let us realise, let us 
make our own,” the strong tendency to 
give a paraenetic turn to a passage often 
read in church, the natural emphasis on 
neers and the logic of the situation, are 
all in favour of fxopev, which is accord- 
ney aoe by Meyer, Weiss, Lipsius, 

and others, in spite of the MSS., 
see critical note. The justified have 
peace with God: i.c., His wrath (i. 18) 


BDF old lat. W. and H. bracket. 


no longer threatens them ; they are ac- 
cepted in Christ. It is not a change in 
their feelings which is indicated, but a 
change in God’s relation to them. 

Ver. 2. 8° of wal: through whom 
also. To the fact that we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
corresponds this other fact, that through 
Him we have had (and have) our access 
into this grace, etc. has a 
certain touch of formality. Christ has 
“introduced” us to our standing as 
Christians: cf. Eph. ii. 18, 1 Pet. iit. 18. 
vy aloe: the faith referred to in 
ver. 1. Not to be construed with els rh 
xépw ratrny: which would be without 
analogy in the N.T. The grace is sub- 
stantially one with justification : it is the 
new spiritual atmosphere in which the 

i lives as reconciled to God. 
which always implies the ¢z- 

feeling, is to be co-ordinated 
with fyopev. Ue Dal8s Tis B6Ens Tod 
Geos: on the basis of hope in the glory 
of God, i.e., of partaking in the glory of 
the heavenly kingdom. For én’ dAw(8, 
of. iv. 18: the construction is not else- 
where found with navyaoGas, 

Ver. 3. od Hvitry wal navye- 
ite : and not only (do we glory on that 
looting), but we also glory in tribula- 
tions. Cf. Jas. i. 2 ff. Taig OdMiweor 
does not ey mean ‘“‘ when we are in 
tribulations,” but also “‘ because we are”’: 
the tribulations being the ground of the 
glorying : see ii. 17, 23, v. 11, 1 Cor. iii. 
21, 2 Cor. xii. 9, Gal. vi. 14. 


pression of 
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3. 08 pdvov Se, 


GAG Kai xauxdpeOa! ev tals Odipeaw, e’Sdres Sri 4 Ortyus Sropovhy 


b2Cor. iig, 
xiii 3; 


c Acts ii. 


9 Katepydferat, 4. 4 8€ Gmopovh ”Soxuphv, 4 Be Soxtph édariSa, 5. Ff 
Lense Bé emis of Kataroxdver, Ste H dydim tod Gcod *éxxéxutar év tais 


£,33,%45 kapSiaig pov Sd Mvedparos “Aylou tod 800évt0s fpiv. 6. "Er 


dMatt.xxvi. 
41. 


1 cavxwpe8a NADFKP; 


kavxwpevor BC, Origen (twice). 


yap ? Xpiorés Svrww pay 4 doteray, kata, katpév bwép doeBav amdave. 


The participle is hardly 


open to suspicion on the ground of being conformed to ver. 11 (S. and H.); it is 


much rather the indicative 


KavXw@pevor in marg. 


(subjunctive ?) that is open to suspicion as a ‘‘ mechanical 
Tepetition ” (Alford) from the preceding verse. 


W. and H. put xavywpe6a in text, 


By the rule proclivi lectioni-praestat ardua Alf. and Treg. 


are rather justified for putting xavywpevor in the text. 
ert yap SACD!SKP; as re yap D°F; ut quid enim lat. Iren.-interp. ; e. 8¢ L 


Syr.; es ye B. For a full discussion of t 


or W. and H., Appendix, p. 108. 


he readings here, see S. and H. ad loc., 
W. and H. suspect some primitive error ; while 


holding the text of B to give a more probable sense than any of the other variants, 
Hort thinks evwep would better explain all the variations and be equally appropriate, 


ett after aobevwv SKSABCD!F. 


Ver. 4. trropoviv xarepydferar: has 
as its fruit, or effect,endurance. topo 
has more of the sense of bravery and 
effort than the English “ patience”: it ig 
not so passive. % 82 tropov) Soxipyy : 
endurance produces approvedness—its 
result is a spiritual state which has shown 
itself pet under trial. Cf. Jas. i. 12 
(Bdxrpos yevs = when he has shown 
himself proof). Perhaps the best Eng- 
lish equivalent of 8oxtp% would be char- 
acter. This in its turn results again in 
hope: the experience of what God can 
do, or rather of what He does, for the 
justified amid the tribulations of this life, 
animates into new vigour the hope with 
which the life of faith begins. 

Ver. 5. 4 88 éhais oF xaratoywver: 
and hope, i.e., the hope which has not 
been extinguished, but confirmed under 
trial, does not put to shame. Ps. xxii. 6. 
Spes erit res (Bengel). Here the aurea 
catena comes to an end, and the Apostle 
points to that on which it is ultimately 
dependent. All these Christian experi- 
ences and hopes rest m an assurance 
of the love of God. Sr 4 &ydarn Tod 
Geot w.t.A. That the love of God to us 
is meant, not our love to Him, is obvious 
from ver. 6 and the whole connection : 
it is the evidence of God’s love 8 ioe 
which the Apostle proceeds to set forth. 

dy vais wapSlars fpav (cf. 

vss lii, 1, ii. 28, LXX, Acts x. 45): has 
poured out in, and still floods, our 
hearts. 8d wvevparos dylov rod 800dvros 
fpiv: the aorist rod 800éyros can hardly 
“refer to Pentecost, in which case piv 
would express the consciousness of the 


Christian community: the spirit was 
given to Christians in virtue of their 
faith (Gal. iii. 2), and normally on occa- 
sion of their baptism (1 Cor. xii. 13, Acts 
xix. 1 ff.) : and it is this experience, pos- 
sibly this event, to which the participle 
definitely refers, What the spirit, given 
(in baptism) to faith, does, is to flood 
the heart with God’s love, and with the 
assurance of it. 

Ver. 6. The reading ef ye is well sup- 
ported, and yields a good sense (‘so 
surely as”: Evans), though the sugges- 
tion is made in W. and H. that it may 
be a primitive error for ef wep (see note 
on iii. 30). The assurance we have of 
the love of God is no doubt conditioned, 
but the condition may be expressed with 
the utmost force, as it is with ef ye, for 
there is no doubt that what it puts as a 
hypothesis has actually taken place, vis., 
Christ’s death for the ungodly. Although 
he says ef ye, the objective fact which 
follows is in no sense open to question : 
it is to the Apostle the first of certainties. 
Cf. the use of ef ye in Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21, 
and Ellicott’s note on the former. 
doGevey: the weakness of men who had 
not yet received the Spirit is conceived 
as appealing to the love of God. én; 
goes with dvrwy jp. dodevey: the per- | 
sons concerned were no longer weak, | 


when Paul wrote, but strong in their new , 


Telation to God. «a: 
taken with Svrév 4. &. fm: “while we 
were yet without strength, as the pre- 
Christian era implied or required: but 
this meaning is remote, and must have 
been more chatty suggested. The anal- 
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1 o Qeos om. B. 


Eph. i. 10, supports 


” 


ogy of Gal. iv. 4, 
the ordinary rendering, ‘in due time, 
i.e., at the time determined by the Pro- 
vidence of God and the history of man 
as the proper time, Christ died. twép: 
in the interest of, not equivalent to dvr, 
instead of: whether the interest of the 
ungodly is secured by the fact that 
Christ’s death has a substitutionary char- 
acter, or in some other way, is a question 
which éép does not touch. 

Ver.7. Christ’s death for the ungodly 
assures us of God’s love; for the utmost 
that human love will do is far less. twép 
Stxalov: for a righteous man. Some 
make both 8xalov and rot &yaGov neu- 
ter : some who take Sixalov as masculine 
take rou &ya@ov as neuter (so Weiss and 
Godet—“ pour un juste, pour le bien”): 
but as Jowett says, the notion of dying 
for an abstract idea is entirely unlike the 
N.T., or the age in which the N.T. 
was written, while the opposition to 
Christ’s dying for sinful persons requires 
that persons should be in question here 
also. The absence of the article with 
Sixalov corresponds to the virtually 
megative character of the clause; it is in- 
serted before dya®ot because the excep- 
tional case is definitely conceived as 
happening. dwo@avetra:, gnomic; see 
Burton, § 69. Unless &ya6ds is meant 
to suggest a certain advance upon 8lxatog, 
it is impossible to see in what respect the 
second clause adds anything to the first. 
Of course the words are broadly synony- 
mous, so that often they are both applied 
to the same person or thing (Lk. xxiii. 
50, Rom. vii. 12); still there is a differ- 
ence, and it answers to their application 
here ; it is difficult to die for a just man, 
it has been found possible (one may ven- 
ture to affirm) to die for a good man. 
The difference is like that between “‘ just ” 
and “good” in English: the latter is 
the more generous and inspiring type of 
character. Cf. the Gnostic contrast be- 
tween the “just” God of the O.T. and 
the “good” God of the N.T., and the 
passages quoted in Cremer, s.v. &yaés. 

rodu@ : even prevails upon himself, 
wins it from himself. 

Ver. 8. How greatly is this utmost 


VOL, II. 


love of man surpassed by the love of 
God. He commends, or rather makes 
good, presents in its true and unmistak- 
able character (for ovvlotnov, cf. iii. 5, 
2 Cor. vi. 4, vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18), His own 
love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, etc. éavrod is an emphatic 
His: His, not as opposed to Christ’s 
(as some have strangely taken it), but as 
opposed to anything that we can point 
to as love among men: His spontaneous 
and characteristic love. &rt épaptwdéov 
SvTwv fpav: they are no longer such, but 
justified, and it is on this the next step 
in the argument depends. 
Ver. 9 f. wodd@ otv paddov: The ar- 
ment is from the greater to the less. 
he supreme difficulty to be overcome 
in the relations of man and God is the 
initial one: How can God demonstrate 
His love to the sinner, and bestow on 
him a Divine righteousness? In com- 
parison with this, everything else is easy. 
Now the Apostle has already shown (iti. 
21-30) how the Gospel meets this diffi- 
culty: we obtain the righteousness re- 
quired by believing in Jesus, whom God 
has set forth as a Lah hgh through 
faith in His blood. If such grace was 
shown us then, when we were in sin, 
much more, justified as we have now 
been by His blood, shall we be saved 
from wrath through Him. 4d ris 
dpyiis: the wrath to come: see note 
on i. 18. This deliverance from wrath 
does not exhaust Paul’s cofiception of 
the future (see ver. 2), but it is an 
important aspect of it, atid implies the 
rest. Verse ro rather repeats, than 
grounds anew, the argument of ver. 
Q. el yap ex@pol Svreg: this is practi- 
cally equivalent to ért év SvTev 
jpév. The state of sin was that in 
which we were é,@pol, and the whole 
connection of ideas ih the passage re- 
quires us to pve 2 ae the passive 
meaning which it undoubtedly has in 
xi. 28, where it is op to &yaryrol. 
We were in a real sense objects of the 
Divine hostility. As sinners, we lay 
uhder the condemnation of God, and 
His wrath hung over us. This wad the 
situation which had to be fated: Was 
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kal Kauxdpevor dy 73 "Ged 81d Tod Kupiou wpav Inco’ 


f Xptorod, 8: of viv Thy ‘xatadAayhy edd Bopev. 


there love in God equal to it? Yes, 
when we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son. 
karnAAdynpev is a real passive: “we” 
are the objects, not the subjects, of the 
reconciliation : the subject is God, 2 
Cor. v. 19-21. Compare ver. 11: Thy 
katahAayny éXdBopev. To represent 
KatmhAdynpev by an active form, e.g., 
“‘we laid aside our hostility to God,” or 
by what is virtually one, e.g., “‘we were 
won to lay aside our hostility,” is to 
miss the point of the whole passage. 
Paul is demonstrating the love of God, 
and he can only do it by pointing to 
what God has done, not to what we 
have done. That we on our part are 
hostile to God before the reconciliation, 
and that we afterwards lay aside our 
enmity, is no doubt true; but here it 
is entirely irrelevant. The Apostle’s 
thought is simply this: “if, when we 
lay under the Divine condemnation, the 
work of our reconciliation to God was 


achieved by Him through the death of fi 


His Son, much more shall the love which 
wrought so incredibly for us in our ex- 


,tremity carry out our salvation to the 


end’’. The subjective side of the truth 
is here completely, and intentionally, 
left out of sight ; the laying aside of our 
hostility adds nothing to God’s love, 
throws no light upon it; hence in an 
exposition of the love of God it can be 
ignored. To say that the reconciliation 
is ‘‘mutual,” is true in point of fact; it 
is true, also, to all the suggestions of the 
English word; but it is not true to the 
meaning of xarmAAdynpey, nor to the 
argument of this passage, which does 
not prove anything about the Christian, 
but exhibits the love of God at its height 
in the Cross, and argues from that to 
what are comparatively smaller demon- 
strations of that love. év rij Lei adrov: 
the év is instrumental: cf. ver. 9 dv ro 
atpart atrov. The Living Lord, in vir- 
tue of His life, will save us to the utter- 
most. Cf. John xiv. 19. 

Ver. II.  mavyepevor is the best 
attested reading, but hard to construe. 
It is awkward (with Meyer) to supply 
naraddayévres with of 8, and 
retain cw8nodpeba as the principal verb: 


and not only (as reconciled shall we be 
saved), but also rejoicing, etc. There 
is no proportion between the things 
thus co-ordinated, and it is better to 
assume an inexact construction, and re- 
gard xavywpuevo. as adding an indepen- 
dent idea which would have been more 
properly expressed by the indicative 
(xavy@peBa). But see Winer, 441. The 
Christian glories in God; for though 
“boasting is excluded” from the true 
religion (iii. 27), yet to make one’s boast 
in God is the perfection of that religion. 
Yet the believer could not thus glory, 
but for the Lord Jesus Christ ; it is in 
Him, “clothed in the Gospel,” that he 
obtains that knowledge of God’s charac- 
ter which enables him to exult. 8&1 od 
viv TH KatahAayhy thdBoxev. Nothing 
could show more unmistakably that the 
wxatahAay} is not a change in our dis- 
position toward God, but a change in 
His attitude toward us. We do not give 
it (by laying aside enmity, distrust, or 
lear); we receive it, by believing in 
Christ Jesus, whom God has set forth as 
a propitiation through faith in His blood. 
We take it as God’s unspeakable gift. 
Cf. 2 Macc. ii. 50. 6 naradadOels év TH 
Tov wavroxpdropos dpyij wéAty éy + TOU 

eeceas karadhayj pera 
wéons 8dins draveplon. "Pie an 
examination of the Pauline idea of re- 
conciliation, see especially Schmiedel 
on 2 Cor. v. 21, Excursus. 

Vers. 12-21. The treatment of the 
righteousness of God, as’'a_ Divine 
gift to sinners in Jesus Christ, is 
now complete, and the Apostle might 
have passed on to his treatment of 
the new life (chaps. vi.-viii.). But he 
introduces at this point a digression in 
which a comparison—which in most 
points is rather a contrast—is made be- 
tween Adam and Christ. Up to this 
point he has spoken of Christ alone, and 
the truth of what he has said rests upon 
its own evidence; it is not affected in 
the least by any difficulty we may have 
in adapting what he says of A to 
our knowledge or ignorance of human 
origins, The general truth he teaches 
here is that there is a real unity of the 
human race, on the one hand in sin and 
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death, on the other in righteousness and 
life; in the former aspect the race is 
summed up in Adam; in the latter, in 
Christ. It is a distinction, apparently, 
between the two, that the unity in 
Adam is natural, having a physical basis 
in the organic connection of all men 
through all generations; whereas the 
unity in Christ is spiritual, being depen- 
dent upon faith. Yet this distinction is 
not specially in view in the passage, 
which rather treats Adam and Christ in 
an objective way, the transition (morally) 
from Adam’s doom to that of man being 
only mediated by the words wdvtes 
fjpaprov in ver. 12, and the connection 
between Christ and the new humanit 
by of rhv weptocelay Tis xdpiTos AapBa- 
vovres in ver. 17. 

Ver. 12. 8a tovro refers to that 
whole conception of Christ’s relation to 
the human race which is expounded in 
chaps. iii. 21-v. 11. But as this is 
summed up in v, 1-11, and even in the 
last words of v. 11 (through Him we re- 
ceived the reconciliation) the grammati- 
cal reference may be to these words only. 


Sowep: the sentence beginning thus is _ 


not finished ; ¢ 7. XXV. 14. ere is 
ver. 14: 85 ori Téwos TOU péAdovTos ; 
the natural conclusion would have been, 
“so also by one man righteousness 
entered into the world, and life by 
righteousness”. Cf. Winer, p. 712 f. 
By the entrance of sin into the world is 
not meant that sin began to be, but 
‘ that sin as a power. entered into that 
here in which man lives. Sin, by 
ivine appointment, brought death in 
its train, also as an objective power; 
the two things were inseparably con- 
nected, and epee wore! death extended 
over all men (for S.4A@ev, cf. Ps. bocxvii. 
17, Ez. v. 17) &$ ¢ wévres fipaprov. 
, The connection of sin and death was a 
commonplace of Jewish teaching, rest- 
ing apparently on a literal interpretation 
of Gen. iii. Cf. Sap. ii. 23 f. & Oeds 
feruvev Td 


. oo POdévp 

GrOev als tov xécpov. Cf. 
xxv. 24, Rom. vi. 23, 1 Cor. xv. 56. 
Paul no doubt uses death to convey 
various shades of meaning in different 
places, but he does not explicitly dis- 
tinguish different senses of the word ; 
and it is probably misleading rather than 
helpful to say that in one sentence (here, 


virtual apodosis in the last clause of 


for example) “‘ physical’ death is meant, 
and in another foes vii. 24, ¢.g.) 
‘spiritual ” death. he analysis is 
foreign to his mode of thinking. All 
that “death” conveys to the mind en- 
tered into the world through sin. The 
words ég’ § wdvres fpaproy, in which 
the wdvres resumes mwdvrag of the pre- 
ceding clause, give the explanation of 
the universality of death: it rests upon 
the universality of sin. é’ ¢ means 
propterea quod as in 2 Cor. v. 4 and 
perhaps in Phil. iii, 12. Winer, 491. 
But in what sense is the universality of 
sin to be understood? In other words, 
what precisely is meant by wdvres 
fjpaprov? Many interpreters take the 
aorist rigorously, and render: because 
all sinned, i.e, in the sin of Adam. 
Omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante (Ben- 
gel). This is supported by an appeal to 
2 Cor. v. 14, els varép wdavrev aréBavev > 
&pa of wdavres dawéBavov: the death of 
one was the death of all; so here, ; 
the sin of one was the sin of all. It 
seems to me a final objection to this 
(grammatically ha sound) interpreta- 
tion, that it really makes the words é¢’ 
¢ wdvres fjpaprov meaningless. They 
are evidently meant to explain how the 
death which came into the world through 
Adam’s sin obtained its universal sway, | 
and the reason is that the sin of which 
death is the consequence was also uni- | 
versally prevalent. The sense in which 
this was so has been already proved in 
chap. iii., and the aorist is therefore to 

taken as in iii. 23: see note there. 
Because all men were, in point of fact, 
sinners, the death which is in able 
from sin extended over all. To drag in 
the case of infants to refute this, on the 
ground that wdvres fjpaprov does not 
apply to them (unless in the sense that 
they sinned in Adam) is to miscon- 
ceive the situation; to Paul’s mind the 
world consists of persons cai 
sinning and of being saved. The case 
of those in whom the moral conscious- 
ness, or indeed any consciousness what- 
ever, has not yet awakened, is simply to 
be disregarded. We know, and can 
know, nothing about it. Nothing has 
been more pernicious in theology than 
the determination to define sin in such 
a way that in all its damning import the 
definition should be applicable to ‘in- 
fants”; it is to this we owe the moral , 
atrocities that have disfigured most 
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creeds, and in great part the idea of 
baptismal regeneration, which is an 
irrational unethical miracle, invented 
by men to get over a puzzle of their 


, own making. 


Ver. 13 f. These two verses are rather 
obscure, but must be intended (yap) to 
prove what has been asserted in ver. 12. 
xpi yap vépou= dard “ASap péxpr 
Movogéws, ver. 14, the law meant Keine 
the Mosaic. The sin which was in the 
world before the law is not the guilt of 
Adam’s fall imputed to the race as fallen 
in him, but the actual sin which indi- 
viduals had committed. Now if law has 
no existence, sin is not imputed. Cf. iv. 
15. The natural inference would seem 
to be that the sins committed during 
this period could not be punished. But 
what was the case? The very opposite 
of this. Death reigned all through this 
period. This unrestrained tyranny of 
death (observe the emphatic position 
of éBactdevoev) over persons whose 
sins cannot be imputed to them, 
seems at variance with the explana- 
tion just adopted of wdvres fjpaptov. 
Indeed Meyer and others use it to 
refute that explanation. The reign of 
death, apart from imputable individual 
sin, implies, they argue, a corresponding 
objective reign of sin, apart from in- 
dividual acts: in other words, justifies the 
interpretation of ép’ ¢ wdvres fipaptov 
according to which all men sinned in 
Adam’s sin, and so (and only so) became 
subject to death. But the empirical 
meaning of #paprov is decidedly to be 
preferred, and we must rather fill out the 
argument thus: ‘‘all sinned. For there 
was sin in the world before Moses; and 
though sin is not imputed where there is 
no law, and though therefore no par- 
ticular penalty—death or another—could 
be expected for the sins here in question, 
yet all that time death reigned, for in the 
act of Adam sin and death had been 
inseparably and for ever conjoined.” 
wal éxi robs ph avras ial TO 
dpoidpars «.7.d.—even over those who 


SABCD°GK?2L?; the py was wanting in some MSS. 
Latin MSS.” known to Augustine: see W. and H., 
However the omission may have originated, py is undoubtedly the true 


did not sin after the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression. For éqt, cf. Winer, p. 492. 
This describes not some, but all of those 
who lived during the period from Adam 
to Moses. None of them had like Adam 
violated an express prohibition sanctioned 
by the death penalty. Yet they all died, 
for they all sinned, and in their first 
father sin and death had been indis- 
solubly united. And this Adam is Tuwos 
rot péddovros sc. "ASdp. In the coming 
Adam and his relations to the race there 
will be something on the same pattern 
as this. 1 Cor. x. 6, 11, Heb. ix. 14, 
1 Cor. xv. 22, 45, 49- Parallels of this 
sort between Adam and the Messiah are 
common in Rabbinical writings: ¢.g., 
Schéttgen quotes Neve Schalom, f. 160- 
2. “Quemadmodum homo primus fuit 
unus in peccato, sic Messias erit pos- 
tremus, ad auferendum peccatum peni- 
tus;” and 9, g has ‘‘Adamus postremus 
est Messias”. Cf. Delitzsch: Brief an die 
Romer, p. 82 f. The extent to which 
the thoughts of this passage on sin and 
death, and on the consequences of 
Adam’s sin to his descendants, can be 
traced in Jewish writers, is not quite 
clear. As a rule (see above on ver. 12) 
they admit the dependence of death on 
sin, though Schéttgen quotes a Rabbi | 
Samuel ben David as saying, “ Etiamsi : 
Adamus primus non peccasset, tamen 
mors fuisset”. On the unity and soli- 
darity of the race in sin and its conse- 
quences, they are not perfectly explicit. 
Weber (Die Lehren des Talmud, p. 217) 
gives the following summary: “ There is 
an inherited guilt, but not an inherited 
sin; the fall of Adam has brought death 
upon the whole race, not however sinful- 
ness in the sense of a necessity to com- 
mit sin; sin is the result of each in- 
dividual’s decision; it is, as far as ex- 
perience goes, universal, yet in itself 
even after the Fall not absolutely neces- 
sary”. This seems to agree very 
closely with the Apostle’s teaching as 
interpreted above. It is the appeal to 
experience in Paul (wdvres Kpaprov),| 
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crossing with a transcendent view of the 
unity of the race in Adam, which gives 
rise to all the difficulties of interpretation; 
but without this appeal to experience 
(which many like Bengel, Meyer and 
Gifford reject) the whole passage would 
hang in the air, unreal. There must be 
something which involves the individual 
in Adam’s fate; that something comes 
into view in wdvres jpaptov, and there 
only; and without it our interest dies. 
A sin which we commit in Adam (and 
which never becomes ours otherwise) is 
a mere fancy to which one has nothing 
serious to say. 

Ver. 15. At this point the parallel of 
Adam and Christ becomes a contrast: 
not as the wapdéarrwpe (the word implies 
the Fall),so also is the xdpiopa (the gift 
which is freely provided for sinners in 
the Gospel, 7.¢., a Divine righteousness 
and life). of woAAol means ‘‘all,” but 
presents the ‘‘all” as a great number. 
wodA@ paddov: the idea underlying 
the inference is that God delights in 
mercy; if under His administration 
one man’s offence could have such 
far-reaching consequences, much more 
reasonably may we feel sure of the uni- 
versal influence of one Man’s righteous 
achievement. This idea is the key- 
note of the whole chapter: see vers. 
9, 10, 17. % Swped év yxdpire is to 
be construed together: to repeat the 
article before év xdpite is not essential, 
and 4 Swpea is awkward standing 
alone. God’s xépis is shown in the 
gift of His Son, Christ’s in His under- 
taking in obedience to the Father 
the painful work of our salvation. ls 
wovg Woddovs like of wodAol is not 
opposed to “all,” but to ‘‘one’’: it is 
indeed equivalent to “ all,” and signifies 
that the ‘all’? are not few. The world 


is the subject of redemption ; if the race 
suffered through the first Adam, much 
more may we argue that what has been 
done by the Second will benefit the race. 
émeplooevoev : the word is prompted by 
Paul’s own experience: the blessedness 
of the Christian life far outwent the 
misery of the life under condemnation. 

Ver. 16. A fresh point of contrast. 
That which God bestows (for Sépypa, see 
Mayor on James i. 17) is not as through 
one that sinned: the analogy with Adam 
breaks down here. For the Divine 
judgment (xpipa neutral) starting from 
one (person) resulted in condemnation 
(for all) ; whereas the free gift, starting 
from many offences (which appealed to 
the mercy of God), has resulted in a sen- 
tence of justification (for all). This 
abstract way of looking at the matter 
disregards what the Apostle insists on 
elsewhere, that this ‘‘ sentence of justi- 
fication”? only takes effect for the 
individual on the condition of faith. 
The éx woddGv wapartwpdrev in this 
verse is a decisive argument for the 
meaning given above to wdvres fpaprov : 
redemption is not inspired merely by the 
fall of the race in Adam, but by its 
actual and multiplied offences, and this 
is its glory. & évds : évis is masculine, 
resuming the évds Gpapricavros of 
the previous clause; not neuter, with 
mwapawTopatos anticipated from the 
following clause. 

Ver. 17. This verse confirms the pre- 
ceding. The argument is the same in 
kind as in ver. 15. The effects of the 
Fall are indubitable: still less open to 
doubt are the effects of the work of 
Christ. With of thy wepiooelay tis 
Xeon xal [THs Swpeas] THs Sixaroowwns 

apBavovres we again touch experience, 
and an empirical condition is attached 
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to the abstract universality suggested by 
ver. 12. The abundance of the grace 
and of (the gift which consists in) right- 
eousness has to be received by faith. 
But when by faith a connection is formed 
with Christ, the consequences of that 
connection, as more agreeable to what 
we know of God’s nature, can be more 
surely counted upon than the conse- 
quences of our natural connection with 
Adam. Part of the contrast is marked 
by the change from “death reigned” to 
“‘ we shall reign in life,” not ‘life shall 
reign in or over us”. The future in 
wv is no doubt logical, but 
It refers nevertheless to the consumma- 
tion of redemption in the Messianic 
kingdom in the world to come. Cf. 
viii. 17, 21, Col. iii. 3 f., 2 Tim. ii. r2. 
Ver. 18. With Gpa ov (cf. vii. 3, 
25, and often in Paul) the conclusion 
of the argument is introduced. It is 
simplest to take évds in both clauses as 
neuter. ‘As through one offence the 
result for all men was condemnation, so 
also through one righteous act the result 
for all men is justification of life.” The 
result in both cases is mediated; in the 
former, by men’s actual sin; in the 
latter, by their faith in Christ. It has 
been questioned whether 8:xelepa can 
mean a “righteous act,”—that which 
Christ achieved in His death, conceived 
as one thing commanding the approval 
of God. This sense seems to be required 
by the contrast with wapdwrepa, but 
Meyer and others argue that, as in ver. 
16, the meaning must be ‘a sentence of 
justification”. ‘‘ Through one justifying 
sentence (pronounced over the worl 
because of Christ’s death) the result for 
all men is justification of life.” But this 
justifying sentence in vacuo is alien to 
the realism of Paul’s thinking, and no 
strain is put upon Sinalepa {expecially 
when we observe its correspondence with 
wapérrepa) in making it signify Christ’s 
work as a thing in which righteousness 
is, 80 to speak, embodied. Lightfoot 
(Notes on Epistles of St, Paul, p. 292) 
adopts this meaning, “a righteous deed,” 
and quotes Arist., Rhet., i., 13, 7a &8uxy- 
wdyra nat rd Bixaidpara, and 
th. Nic., v., 7 (10): waAetras 8 paAdov 


Sixarompdyynpa rd Kowvdv : Sixalwpa Se 
Td éwavépOwna rod A8ixriparos. This 
sense of an act by which an injustice 
is rectified is exactly suitable here. 
Through this the result for all men is 
Sixatwors {wijs: for the genitive, see 
Winer, p. 235. Simcox, Language of 
the N.T., 85. When God justifies the 
sinner, he enters into and inherits life. 
But Lightfoot makes it gen. appos. 

Ver. 19. The sense of this verse has 
been determined by what precedes. The 
yap connects it closely with the last 
words of verse 18 : ‘justification of life ; 
for, as through, etc.”. Gpaptwdol Kxare- 

v: ‘were constituted sinners ”, 
For the word nareor. cf. Jas. iv. 4, 2 Pet. 
i. 8. It has the same ambiguity as the 
English word “ constituted ” (S. and H.) ; 
but we cannot say, from the word itself, 
whether the many constituted sinners, 
through the one person’s disobedience, 
are so constituted immediately and un- 
conditionally, or mediately through their 
own sin (to be traced back, of course, to 
him) ; this last, as has been argued above, 
is the Apostle’s meaning. ofrws xai 8a 
Tis traxoys Tov évés: the application 
of ris twaxoys has been disputed. By 
some (Hofmann, Lechler) it is taken to 
cover the whole life and work of Jesus 
conceived as the ing out of the 
Father's will: cf. Phil. ii. 8. By others 
(Meyer) it is limited to Christ’s death as 
the one great act of obedience on which 
the possibility of justification depended : 

- Chap. iii. 25, v. 9. Both ideas are 

auline, but the last seems most con- 
gtuous to the context and the contrast 
which pervades it. Sleatot xa: 
ovras : “ shall be constituted righteous ” ; 
the future shows again that Paul is deal- 
ing with experience, or at least with 
ible experience ; the logic which 
nds the key to the passage in Bengel’s 
formula, Omnes peccarunt Adamo pec- 
cante, would have written here also 
Slxaror careordé@noayv. It is because 
Paul conceives of this justification as 
conditioned in the case of each of the 
wrod iol ith, and as in process or 
taking place in one after another that 
he uses the future. A reference to the 


Judgment Day (Meyer) is forced: it is 
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not then, but when they believe in Christ, 
that men are constituted 8{rxatot. 

Ver. 20 f. ‘The comparison between 
Adam and Christ is closed. But in the 
middle, between the two, stood the law ” 
(Meyer). Paul must refer to it in such 
a way as to indicate the place it holds 
in the order of Providence, and especially 
to show that it does not frustrate, but 
further, the end contemplated in the 
work of Christ. mapevonAGev : see ver. 
12 above. Sin entered into the world; 
the Law entered into the situation thus 
created as an accessory or subordinate 
thing ; it has not the decisive signficance 
in history which the objective power of 
sin has. Words in which the same pre- 
positions have a similar force are 
mwapacdayw, 2 Pet. ii. 1; wapec dive, 
Jude 4; waperodéps, 2 Pet. i. 5: g- 
Gal. ii. 4. There is often in such words, 
though not necessarily, the idea of 
stealth or secrecy: we might render 
“the law slipped in”. tva piectesaads | 
vd wapdwrepe : the purpose expre: 
by tva is God’s: Winer, p. 575. The 
offence is multiplied because the law, 
encountering the flesh, evokes its natural 
antagonism to God, and so stimulates it 
into disobedience. Cf. Gal. iii. 19 ff., and 
the development of this idea in chap. vii. 
7 ff. As the offence multiplied, the need 
of redemption, and the sense of that 
need were intensified. ot 82 éweévacev 
4 Gpepria: Gpapria seems used here, 
not © because more proper 
to express the sum total of evil, made up 
of repeated acts of disobedience to the 
law. “ Sin” bulked larger, as “ offence ” 
was added to “ offence”. od might seem 
to refer to Israel only, for it was there 
that the law had its seat; but there is 
something analogous to this law and its 
effects everywhere; and everywhere as 
the need of redemption becomes more 
pressing | ees rises in higher power to 
meet it. peweplooeveer : “ the drhed- 
vagev had to be surpassed” (Meyer). 
Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 4. Paul is excessively 
fond of compounds with éwép. The 

of this abounding manifestation 
of grace is, ‘that as sin reigned in 
death, so also should grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life through 


ob Be émdedvacey %) dpaptia, dwep- 
ewepioceucey % xdpis: 21. tva dowep éBaciteucev 4 dpaptia év 
1 Oavdtw, ottw kal 4 xdpes Bacthedon 81d Sixaroodmns eis Lahy 


aidvov, 8d “Inood Xpiotod tov Kupi 


pov. 


Jesus Christ our Lord”. é@v ro Oavary : 
it is more natural to oppose this to {wo} 
aldévios, and regard death as ‘‘ a province 
which sin had won, and in which it 
exercised its dominion ” (Gifford), than 
to make it parallel (with Meyer) to Sa 
Sixatoovvns, and render ‘in virtue of 
death” (dat. instr.). Grace has not yet 
attained to its full sovereignty ; it comes 
to this sovereignty as it imparts to men 
the gift of God’s righteousness (8:4 
Sixatocvvns) ; its goal, its limit which 
is yet no limit, is eternal life. Some, 
however, construe els Lahv ateviov with 
81a Sixacocvvys: through a righteous- 
ness which ends in eternal life: ve eis 
Sixatworv Cwis, ver. 18. 8a °l. X. rod 


xuplov fpav: this full rhetorical close 
s alm value of a doxology. 
Cuaprer-Wi.4-Vers. 1-14. Inthe fifth 

chapter, as concluded his ex- 


position of the “righteousness of God” 
which is revealed in the Gospel. But 
the exposition leaves something to be 
desired—something hinted at in iii. 8 
(“ Let us do evil that good may come”) 
and recalled in v. 20 f. (‘‘ Where sin 
abounded, grace did superabound”’). It 
seems, after all, as ifthe gospel did “‘ make 
void the law ” (iii. 31) in a bad sense ; and 
Paul has now to demonstrate that it does 
not. It is giving an unreal precision to 
his words to say with Lipsius that he 
has now to justify his gospel to the 
moral consciousness of the Jewish 
Christian; it is not. Jewish Christians, 
obviously, who are addressed in vi. 19 ff., 
and it is not the Jewish-Christian moral 
consciousness, but the moral conscious- 
ness of all men, which raises the questions 
to which he here addresses himself. He 
has to show that those who have “re- 
ceived the reconciliation” (v. 11), who 
“receive the abundance of the grace and 
of the gift of righteousness” (v. 17), are 
the very persons in whom “the righteous 
requirement of the law” is fulfilled (viii. 
Ve The libertine argument is rather 
tile gee Jewish nieces sere ass 
speaks of the new ion as establishin 
Law, it is naturally the Mosaic law of 
which he thinks. It was the one definite 
embodiment of the concept. The justifi- 
cation, to the moral consciousness, of the 
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art treovdon ; 2. pi yévorto. ottwes dreOdvoper TH Gpaptia, was én 
16, Ujooper év abry; 3. % dyvoeite Ste Soo. éBamwricOnpev eis Xprotov 
bCol ii. 12. "Ingodv, eis tov Odvatov abtod éBamricOnpev ; 4. "ouverddnper ody 
aétS Sid toG Bawricpatos eis tov Bdvarov- iva, domep yépOn 

Xptords éx vexpdv Sid tis Béys tod warpds, obtw Kal dpeis év 


1 For ewtpevoupey read ewtpevopev with ABCDF. 


2*Inoovv om. B and some cursives; W. and H. bracket. 
is frequent ; see Weiss, Textkritik, S. 88. 


Gospel in which a Divine righteousness 
is freely held out in Jesus Christ to the 
sinner’s faith, fills the next three chap- 
ters. In chap. vi. it is shown that the 
Christian, in baptism, dies to sin; in 
chap. vii., that by death he is freed from 
the law, which in point of fact, owing to 
the corruption of his nature, perpetually 
stimulates sin; in chap. viii., that the 
Spirit imparted to believers breaks the 
power of the flesh, and enables them to 
live to God. 

Ver. 1. Tl oty épotpev; What in- 
ference then shall we draw, i.¢., from the 
relations of sin and grace expounded in 
v. 20f.? Are we to continue in sin (cf. 
xi, 22 f.) that grace may abound? Light- 
foot suggests “the sin” and ‘' the grace"’ 
just referred to. The question was one 
sure to be asked by some one; Paul 
recognises it as a natural question in 
view of his doctrine, and asks it himself. 
But he answers it with an indignant 
negative. R ; 

er. 2. yévouro, cf. iii. 4. olrives 
‘tirece’ re reac the relative is 
qualitative : ‘‘ we, as we are persons 
who died to sin”. For the dative, see 
vers. 10, 11, and Winer, p. 263. To have 
died to gin is to be utterly and for 
ever out of any relation to it. was &m 
Ujcopnev; how after that shall we live in 
it? impossible. 

Ver. 3. But this death to sin, on 
which the whole argument turns, raises 
a question. It is introduced here quite 
abruptly ; there has been no mention of 
it hitherto. When, it may be asked, did 
this all-important death take place? 
The answer is: It ig involved in baptism. 
& dyvosire Sr: x.7.d.: the only alternative 
_ to accepting this argument is to confess 
ignorance of the meaning of the rite in 
which they had been received into the 
Church. 80s éBa : we all, 
who were baptised into Christ Jesus, 
were baptised into Hisdeath. The Sees 
is not partitive but distributive: there is 


But this kind of omission 


no argument in the passage at all, unless 
all Christians were baptised. The ex- 
pression BawrioPivar els Xptordv does 
not necessarily mean to be baptised into 
Christ ; it may only mean to be baptised 
Christward, i.¢., with Christ in view as 
the object of faith. Cf. 1 Cor. x. 2, and 
the expression Barrio Oijvat eis 7d Svopa 
tov Kuplov “Invov. In the same way 
Barnobyva. els tov Odvatov adrov 
might certainly mean to be baptised 
with Christ’s death in view as the object 
of faith. This is the interpretation of 
Lipsius. But it falls short of the argu- 
mentative requirements of the passage, 
which demand the idea of an actual 
union to, or incorporation in, Christ. 
This is more than Lipsius means, but it 
does not exclude what he means. The 
baptism in which we are united to Christ 
and to His death is one in which we con- 
fess our faith, looking to Him and His 
death. To say that faith justifies but 
baptism regenerates, breaking the Chris- 
tian life into two unre jeces, as 
Weiss does—one spiritual and the other 
magical—is to throw away the Apostle’s 
His whole point is that no such 
division can be made. Unless there is a 
necessary connection hay 7 ontitcs 
tion by faith and the new li aul fails 
to prove that faith establishes the law. 
Fhe real argument which unites chaps. 
iii., iv. and v. to chaps, vi., vii. and viii., 
and repels the charge of antinomianism, 
is this: justifying faith, looking to 
Christ and His death, really unites us 
to Him who died and rose again, as 
the symbolism of baptism shows to 
every Christian. 
Ver. 4. This symbolism interpreted. 
ovv abre «.t.A.: Therefore 
we were buried en Him in the act of 
immersion) throu at baptism into 
His death—burial being as the 
natural sequence of death, and a kind of 
seal set to its reality. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 3 f. 
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5. Et yap °odpeuror yeyévaper c — only, 
TH * Spouspare Tod Bavdrou adrod, &AXA Kal THs dvactdcews eodpeba - : cf. Luke 


viii. 7. 

h. i. 23, 
Vv. 14, Vili 
3; Phil. ii 
7; Rev. 
1x 


8 7s, 
+ e Eph. iv.22; 
Col iii. 9. 
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g. elddres St Xprotds eyepBeis ex vexpav odx ér droOvjoxe > Odva- 


(with Meyer) that ets rév Odvarov means 
“unto death,” not “‘unto His death”: 
death in the whole context is perfectly 
definite. 81a THs 86Ens TOU warpds: in 
nothing was the splendour of God’s 
power revealed so much as in the re- 
surrection of Jesus, Eph. i. 19 f. é& 
xawvéTyT1 fwijs: in life of a new quality ; 
cf. vii. 6, 1 Tim. vi. 17: the construction 
makes the new quality of the life pro- 
minent. Winer, p. 296. 

Ver. 5. This verse proves the legiti- 
macy of the reference to a new life in the 
preceding one: union with Christ at one 
point (His death) is union with Him 
altogether (and therefore in His resurrec- 
tion). «l yap ovp@uro. yeyévapev TO 
épordpart rou Oavdrov abrov: it is sim- 
plest to take ovpd. and re dpordpare 
together—if we er become eiaity one 
with the likeness of His death; +.e., if 
the baptism, which is a similitude of 
Christ’s death, has had a reality answer- 
ing to its obvious import, so that we 
have Aga died in it as i, died, then 
we 8 ave a corresponding experience 
of resurrection. | Paae ohies is also 
dependent on dpordpari: baptism, inas- 
shoe fe one ical from the aretes 
after being immersed, is a épolepa o: 
resurrection as well as of ee It does 
not seem a real question to ask whether 
the dvéorraccs is rida Pa Retavcodent 
one cannot imagine Paul drawi e 
distinction bere. ee the seed helo 
see Cremer.) 

Ver. 6. All this can be asserted, 
knowing as we do thet “our old man” 
= our old self, what we were before we 
became Christians—was cruci with 
Him. Paul says ocvverravpééy simply 
because Christ died on the cross, and we 
are baptised into that death, not because 
rl yer oe mene the panes of eeseals 

whom crucifixion is the proper penalty. 
The object of this crucifixion of the old 
man was “that the body of sin might 

brought to nought”. cope Tis 
is the body in which we liye: 
apart from the crucifixion of the old self 
it can be ised as “‘a body of 


39- 


sin”. It may be wrong to say that it is 
necessarily and essentially sinful—the 
body, as such, can have no moral predi- 
cate attached to it; it would be as wrong 
to deny that it is invariably and persist- 
ently a seat and source of sin. The 
genitive is perhaps qualitative rather than 
possessive, though “the body of which 
sin has taken possession ” (S. and H.) isa 
es paraphrase. See Winer, p. 235, 768. 

his body is to be reduced to impotence 
Tod pyxéts Sovdevewv Fpas x.7.A. “that 
we may no longer be slaves to sin”. The 
body is the instrument we use in the 
service of sin, and if it is disabled the 
service must cease. For the gen. inf., 
see Burton, § 397- 

Ver. 7. 8 yap &woGavev «.7.d. Here 
we have the general principle on which 
the foregoing argument rests: death 
annuls all obligations, breaks all ties, 
cancels all old scores. The difficulty is 
that by the words awd tijs dpaprias 
Paul introduces one particular application 
of the principle—the one he is concerned 
with here—as if it were identical with 
the principle itself. ‘‘ Death clears men 
of all claims, especially (to come to the 
case before us) it clears us, who have 
died with Christ, of the claim of sin, our 
old master, to rule over us still.” Weiss 
would reject the introduction into this 
clause of the idea of dying with Christ. 
on the ground that the conde ow Xpurr@ 
bring it in as a new idea in the following 
verse. But it is no new idea; it is the 
idea of the whole passage; and unless 
we bring it in here, the quittance from 
sin (and not from any obligation in 

eneral) remains inexplicable. Weiss, in 
act, gives it up. 

Ver, 8. The Apostle now resumes his 
main thought. ew; : see note on 
avdorragis ver. 5: there is no conscious 
separation of ethical and transcendent 
life with Christ—to Paul it is one life. 

Ver. 9. alBéres... obdnérs drobviones: 
The new life with Christ will be the same 
which Christ Himself lives, a life in- 
accessible to death. The post-resurrec- 
tion life of Jesus was not His old life over 
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again; in that life death had dominion 
over Him, because He made Himself 
one with us in all the consequences of 
sin; but now the dominion of death has 
expired. The principle of ver. 7 can be 
applied to Christ also: He has died, and 
the powers which in the old relations had 
claims upon Him—death, e.g.—have such 
claims no more. 
Ver. 10. This is expanded in ver. Io, 
& yap dréBave, TH Gpaptiq ardBavev 
éoarrag: the 8 is ‘cognate’ accus. Winer, 
p- 209. ‘‘ The death that He died, He 
died to sin once for all.’”’ The dative 
7] Gpapriqg must be grammatically the 
same here as in vers. 2, 11, but the inter- 
pretation required seems different. While 
He lived, Christ had undoubtedly rela- 
tions to sin, though sin was foreign to 
His will and conscience (2 Cor. v. 21); 
but after He died these relations ceased ; 
sin could never make Him its victim 
again as at the Cross. Similarly while 
we lived (i.e., before we died with 
Christ), we also had relations to sin ; and 
these relations likewise, different as they 
were from His, must cease with that 
death. The difference in the reference 
of the dative is no doubt an objection 
to this interpretation, and accordingly 
the attempt has been made to give 
the same meaning to dying to sin in 
Christ’s case asin ours, and indeed to make 
our dying to sin the effect and reproduc- 
tion of His. ‘‘The language of the Apostle 
seems to imply that there was something 
in the mind of Christ in dying for us 
that was the moral equivalent [italics 
ours] to that death to sin which takes 
place in us when we believe in Him, 
something in its very nature fitted to 
produce the change in us.” Somerville, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, p. 100 f. 
He died, in short, rather than sin— 
laid down His life rather than violate 
the will of God; in this sense, which 
is an ethical one, and points to an 
ience which can be reproduced in 
others under His influence, He died to 
sin. ‘‘His death on the Cross was the 
final triumph of His holiness over all 
those desires of the flesh that furnish to 


; ins. NCKLP. 


man unregenerate the motive power of 
His life.” But though this gives an 
ethical meaning to the words in both 
cases, it does not give exactly the same 
ethical meaning; a certain disparity 
remains. It is more in the line of all 
Paul’s thoughts to say with Holtzmann 
(N. T. Theol., ii., 118), that Christ by 
dying paid to sin that tribute to which 
in virtue of a Divine sentence (xplpa, v. 
16) it could lay claim, and that those 
therefore who share His death are like 
Himself absolved from all claims of sin 
for the future. For épdmag, see Heb. 
vii. 23, ix. 12, x. 10. The very idea of 
death is that of a summary, decisive, 
never-to-be-repeated end. 6 82 Cj «.7.A. 
‘* The life that He lives He lives to God”. 

Ver. 11. In this verse the application 
is made of all that precedes. The death 
with Christ, the life with Christ, are real, 
yet to be realised. The truth of being a 
Christian is contained in them, yet the 
calling of the Christian is to live up to 
them. We may forget what we should 
be; we may also (and this is how Paul 
puts it) forget what we are. We are 
dead to sin in Christ’s death; we are 
alive to God in Christ’s resurrection ; let 
us regard ourselves as such in Christ 
Fesus. The essence of our faith is a 
union to Him in which His experience 
becomes ours. This is the theological 
reply to antinomianism. 

Ver. 12 f. Practical enforcement of 
vers. 1-11. The inner life isin union with 
Christ, and the outer (bodily) life must 
not be inconsistent with it (Weiss). év 
T) OvnT@ dpoy copar: the suggestion 
of @vyrés is rather that the frail body 
should be-protected against the tyranny 
of sin, than that sin leads to the death 
of the body. pnSe wapiordvere .. . 
é\Aa wr ware: and do not go on, 
as you have been doing, putting your 
members at the service of sin, but put 
them once for all at the service of God. 
For the difference between pres. and 
aor. imper., see Winer, p. 393 f. Sra 
&8inlag: the gen. is of quate cf. Luke 
xvi. 8,9. &Aa in the N.T. seems always 
to mean weapons, not instruments: see 
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1 avrn ev C3KLP; om. SABC! 47, vulg.; avtq only, DF, Orig.-inter. The 
received reading is apparently an attempt to combine the other two. 


2s DFKLP 17; but woet SABC 47. 
3 For apaprnoopey SABCDKLP read apaptyowpev. 


2 Cor. x. 4, 6, 7, and cf. dpdvia, ver. 23. to imply that Paul is grateful (1) that 


"Sorel éx vexpav Lavras: they were really their servitude to sin is past —Hre having 


such; the woet signifies that they are to theemphasis; (2) that they have received 
think of themselves as such, and to act the Gospel. Yet the two things are one, 


accordingly. and it would have been more natural to 
er. 14.7) They can obey these ex- subordinate the first: “that though ye 


or sin will not be their tyrant were slaves of sin, ye obeyed,” etc. 

now, since they are not under law, but trnxovoare eis by wapedééqre tTirov 
under grace. It is not restraint, but S8i8axijs must be resolved into ¥. To 
inspiration, which liberates from sin: timp tis Si8axis cis bv wapeddOnre. 
not Mount Sinai but Mount Calvary The alternative is els rév tumov tijs 
which makes saints. But this very way &Saxis $s wapeddOy div (Kypke). But 
of putting the truth (which will be ex- twaxovew els tm only means to be 
panded in chaps. vii. and viii.) seems to obedient with respect to something, not 
raise the old difficulty of iii. 8, vi. 1 to be obedient to some one, or some 
again. The Apostle states it himself, thing, which is the sense required here. 
ceeds to a final refutation of it. A true parallel is Cyril of tela aan 

Ver. 15. Sa owwev; deliberative: lect. iv., § iii: @ ris € Vv 
REED, cea lea mie life is not ruled wleriv efor voc the catechumens 
by statutes, but inspired by the sense of were handed over to the faith. But 
what we owe to that free pardoning what is the ruwos 8iSax%s to which the 
mercy of God? Are we to sin because converts at Rome were handed over? 
God justifies the ungodly at the Cross? Many, in the line of these words of 
er. 16>, ob« ofSare: It is excluded Cyril, conceive of it as a “type of doc- 
byt entary principle that no man trine,” a special mode of presenting the 
can serve two masters (Matt. vi. 24). Gospel, which had as catchwords, ¢.g., 
The 80tAovs is the exclusive property of( “‘not under law but under grace,” or 
one, and he belongs to that one els \‘ free from sin and slaves to righteous- 
twaxotyv, with obedience in view ;nothing “ness,” or more probably, ‘dying with 
else than obedience to his master alone Christ and rising with Him”. In other 
is contemplated. The masters here are words, Paulinism as modern theology 
Gpapria whose service ends in death, conceivesit. But this is an anachronism, 
and traxoy (cf. v. 19) whose service ends It is only modern eyes that see distinct 
in righteousness. 8:xatoovvn herecannot doctrinal types in the N.T., and Paul, 
be “justification,” but righteousness in as-far as he knew (1 Cor. xv. 3-11), 
the sense of the character which God preached the same Gospel as the other ~, 
approves. rot here only in N.T. = of Apostles. It is unnecessary, also, to the 


_~course these are the only alternatives. argument. In whatever form the Gospel” 
Ver. 17->Paul thanks God that his won the obedience of men, it was incon- 


ave already made their choice, sistent with their continuance in sin. 
and made it for obedience. 8rt }re... Hence it seems nearer the truth to take 
éayxovoare 82: the co-ordination seems téwes 8:8ax is in a more general sense ; 
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Soddor ris dpaptias, banxodoate Se ex kapdias eis dv mapeddéOnte 
tumov Sidaxijs. 18. €hevDepwhevres Se ard THS Gpaprias, €douhdOnte 
TH Sixatogdyy. 19. “AvOpdmvov éyw Bra Thy doOdverav THS TapKos 
“Gudv. Gomep yap wapeotioare Ta pEAn bydv Soida TH dxabapoia 

kal Ti dvopig eis Thy dvoplay, oltw viv mapacmoate Ta péAy spav 
11 Thess. S00da TH Sixacogivy eis 'dyvacpdy. 20. Ste yap Sotho re tis 


k Matt. 
XXvi. 41. 


4 £, ; 2 . sicher ae 
Heb, xii’ Opaptias, éhedOepor Hre TH Sixatoodvy. 21. Tiva ody xapmov eiyeTe 
14 


Téte, ép ols viv érratoxdveove ; Td yap téXos! exelvwy Odvatos. 22. 
vuvi 8€ éhevOepwOévtes dd Tis Gpaprias, SouhwOdvres Be 1d Oca, 

m Luke iii. , aS a as Sete 
14; 1Cor. €XeTE Tov KapTov bpdv eis dytacpdv, Td Be TéAos Lwhv aidvov. 
Cor xi 8 2 3. 7 ydp “dpdna tis dpaptias Odvatos- 1d Sé xdpicpa Tod 
1 To yap teXos NACD3KLP; to pev yap tedos ${°BD'F, Syr. As the reasons 


for omitting are obvious—the art. is already separated from the substantive, and 
there is really nothing to balance it—the fev is probably original, and is retained 


by Lachmann, Weiss, and Tregelles (marg.), though omitted by W. and H. 


it is teaching, of course in a definite 
form, but regarded chiefly in its ethical 
requirements; when received, or when 
men were handed over to it, it became a 
moral authority. Cf. Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 32 f. What is the time 
teferred to in the aorists twyxovcare 
and wapeSé@nte? It is the time when 
they became Christians, a time really 
fixed by their acceptance of the Gospel 
in faith, and outwardly marked by bap- 
tism. Baptism is the visible point of 
Separation between the two servitudes— 


Geass 
Ve There is no absolute inde- 


pendence for man; our nature requires 
us to serve some master. 
Ver. 19. GvOpémivov Adyw Ba rhv 
etav Tis gapKds tay. Cy. iii. 5, 
Gal. iii. 15. Paul apologises for using 
this human figure of the relation of slave 
to master to convey spiritual truths. 
But what is ‘‘ the weakness of the flesh ” 
which makes him have recourse to such 
figures? Weiss makes it moral. The 
Apostle speaks with this unmistakable 
plainness and emphasis because he is 
writing to morally weak persons whose 
nature and past life really made them 
liable to temptations to libertinism. This 
seems to me confirmed by the reference, 
which immediately follows, to the char- 
acter of their pre-Christian life. Others 
make the weakness rather intellectual 
than ethical, as if Paul said: ‘‘I conde- 
scend to your want of spiritual intelli- 
ence in using such figures”. But this 
1s not a natural meaning for ‘‘ the weak- 
ness of your flesh,” and does not yield 
so good a connection with what follows. 


SotAa ti dxabapoiqg nai ri dvopiq: 
GxaGapoia defiling the sinner, dvopla 
disregarding the will of God. If eis thv 
Gvopiav should remain in the text, it may 
suggest that this bad life never gets be- 
yond itself. On the other hand, to pre- 
sent the members as slaves to righteous- 
ness has G@ysaopds in view, which is a 
higher thing. ayvacpés is sanctification, 
primarily as an act or process, eventually 
asaresult. It is unreal to ask whether 
the process or the result is meant here: 
they have no meaning apart. 

Ver. 20, In every state in which man 
lives, there is a bondage and a liberty. 
In the old state, it was bondage to sin, 
and liberty in relation to righteousness. 
For rp Stxatoovry see Winer, 263. 

Ver. 23 f. To decide which of the two 
lives, or of the two freedoms, is the true, 
Paul appeals to their fruits. The marked 
contrast between rére and voy is in favour 
of those who put the mark of interroga- 
tion after réve. ‘‘ What fruit therefore 
had you then? Things of which you are 
now ashamed.” The construction é@’ 
ols drarcy verte is found also in Isa. i. 
29: foxivOnoay trl Trois uijros. If 
the point of interrogation is put after 
twaroxvveoGe, the answer “none” must 
be interpolated: and éxelvew supplied as 
antecedent to é¢’ ols. vvuvi 84: But now, 
now that the situation is reversed, and 
you have been freed from sin and made 
ride to God, ia have your rie fos 

yracpév. He Ss not say what the 
fruit is, but we know what the thin 
are which contribute to and result in 
é: ; see ver. 19. 


Ver. 23. The yap introduces the 
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general truth of which what has been 
said of the Romans in ver. 21 f. is an 
illustration. ‘All this is normal and 
natural, for the wages of sin is death,” 
etc. deva x Macc. iii. 28, xiv. 32. 
The idea of a warfare (see Sada, ver. 13) 
is continued. The soldier’s pay who en- 
lists in the service of sin is death. 1d 8é 
xdptopa: but the free gift, etc. The 
end in God’s service is not of debt, but 
of grace. Tertullian (quoted in S. and H.) 
renders ydptopa here donativum (the 
largess given by the emperor to soldiers 
on a New Year’s Day or birthday), 
keeping on the military association; but 
Paul could hardly use what is almost a 
technical expression with himself in a 
technical sense quite remote from his 
own. On {wi aldvos év X. I. TH nvplo 


CuapTer VII. Fhe subject of chap. 
vii i <= The Apostle shows how 
by death the Christian is freed from the 
law, which, good as it is in itself and in 
the Divine intention, nevertheless, owing 
to the corruption of man’s nature, instead 
of helping to make him good, perpetually 
stimulates sin. Vers. 1-6 describe the 
liberation from the law; vers. 7-13, the 
actual working of the law; in vers. 14-25 
we are shown that this working of the 
law is due not to anything in itself, but 
to the power of sin in the flesh. 

Vers. 1-6. For 4 dyvoeire, cf. vi. 3. 
Chap. vi. contains the argument which 
is illustrated in these verses, and the 
question alludes to it: not to accept the 
argument that the Christian is free from 
all legal obligations leaves no alternative 
but to suppose the persons to whom it is 
addressed ignorant of the principle by 
which the duration of all legal obliga- 
tions is determined. This they cannot 
be, for Paul speaks yivécxover vépov 
= to people who know what law is. 
Neither Roman nor Mosaic law is speci- 
ally referred to: the argument rests on 
the nature of law in general. Even in 


6 vépos, though in applying the principle 
Paul wouid think first of the Mosaic law, 
it is not exclusively referred to. 

Ver. 2f. An illustration of the prin- 
ciple. It is the only illustration in which 
death liberates a person who yet remains 
alive and can enter into new relations. 
Of course there is an inexactness, for in 
the argument the Christian is freed by 
his own death, and in the illustration the 
wife is freed by the husband's death ; but 
we must discount that. Paul required 
an illustration in which both death and 
a new life appeared. xatypynrat amd: 
cf. ver. 6, Gal. v. 4: she is once for all 
discharged (or as R.V. in Gal. ‘“‘ severed ’’) 
from the law of the husband: for the 
genitive rot dv8pdés, see Winer, 235. 
xpnpatioe = she shall be publicly desig- 
nated: cf. Acts xi. 26. Tod py elvar 
abtiv poryad(Sa x«.7.A.: grammatically 


,this may either mean (1) that she may 


not be an adulteress, though married to 
another man; or (2) so that she is not, 
etc. Meyer prefers the first; and it 
may be argued that in this place, at all 
events, the idea of forming another con- 
nection is essential: cf. els 7d yevéo@ar 
tpas érépy, ver. 4 (Gifford); but it is 
difficult to conceive of innocent re- 
marriage as being formally the purpose 
of the law in question, and the second 
meaning is therefore to be preferred. Cf. 
Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 308. 

Ver. 4. € cal tpets Efavardbnre 
7@ vépw: the inference is drawn rather 
from the principle than from the example, 
but «al tpeis means ‘you as well as 
the woman in the illustration,” not 
“you Gentiles as well as I a Jew”. 
The last, which is Weiss’s interpre- 
tation, introduces a violent contrast of 
which there is not the faintest hint in 
the context. The meaning of é@ava- 

is fixed by reference to chap. 
vi. 3-6. The aorist refers to the definite 
time at which in their baptism the old 
life (and with it all its legal obligations) 
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? mHas om. BFG. Most edd. (W. and H., Lachm., and Treg.) bracket it; Weiss 
omits, but allows that the case is disputable. 


came toanend. 68a rod cdéparos rod 
Xrov: Weiss rejects as opposed to the 
context the “dogmatic” reference to 
the sacrificial death of Christ as a satis- 
faction for sin; all the words imply, 
according to him, is that the Christian, 
in baptism, experiences a épolwpa of 
Christ’s death, or as it is put in vi. 6 is 
crucified with Him, and so liberated from 
every relation to the law. But if Christ’s 
death had no spiritual content—if it 
were not a death “for our sins ” (1 Cor. 
xv. 3), a death having the sacrificial 
character and atoning virtue described 
in iii. 25 f.—there would be no reason 
why a sinful man should be baptised into 
Christ and His death at all, and in point 
of fact no one would be baptised. It is 
because Christ’s death is what it is, a 
sin-expiating death, that it draws men 
to Him, and spiritually reproduces in 
them a reflex or counterpart of His death, 
with which all their old relations and 
obligations terminate. The object of 
this is that they may belong to another, 
a different nm. Paul does not say 
érépe dv8pl: the iage metaphor is 
dropped. He is speaking of the ex- 
perience of Christians one by one, and 
though Christ is sometimes spoken of as 
the husband or bridegroom of the Church, 
there is no Scripture authority for using 
this metaphor of His relation to the 
individual soul. Neither is this inter- 
pretation favoured by the use of 
; to interpret this of the fruit 
of the new marriage is both needless and 
otesque. - The word is used frequently 
in the N.T. for the outcome of the 
Christian life, but never with this as- 
sociation; and a reference to vi. 21 
shows how natural it is to the Apostle 
without any such prompting. Even the 
change from the second person (éava- 
téOyte) to the first _earabrang gid 


shows that he is contemplating the en 


_ Of the Christian life quite apart from the 


suggestions of the metaphor. Christ is 


described as t@ é« vexpav éyepOévr, 
because we can only belong to a living 
person. t@ ep is dat. comm. God is 
the person interested in this result. 

Ver. 5. Contrast of the earlier life. 
‘‘év Ti gapel” is materially the same 
as ‘‘ dard trav vépov”; the same state of 
the soul is described more from within and 
more from without. The opposite would 
be év r@ mvevpart, or bard xdpiv. Ta waby- 
para tév Gpapriéy are the passions from 
which acts of sin proceed: Gal. v. 24. 
7d 8:4 rod vépou: it is through the law 
that these passions become actualised : 
we would never know them for what they 
are, if it were not for the nee els rd 
xaprodopica: re Savary: there is no 
allusion a att ba here any more than 
in ver. 4. Death is personified here as 
in v. 17: this tyrant of the human race 
is the only one who profits by the fruits 
of the sinful life. 

Ver.6. vvvi 82 but as things stand, con- 
sidering what weare as Christians. xaryp- 
com rel of. ver. 2. We are discharged 

the law, by our death to that in which 
we were held. But rs is this? Most 
expositors say the law; Philippi even 
makes tod vépov the antecedent of év ¢, 
rendering, we have been delivered, by 
dying, from the law in which we were 
one This ee is Abs mag 
to true; and if we supply roéry wii 
é » something vaguer than the 
law, though involving and involved by it 
(the old life in the flesh, for instance) 
must be meant. Gore 8ovAevev x.1.X.: 
“enabling us to serve’’(S. and ap for 
Sore with inf. in N.T., see Blass, 
Gramm. des N.T. come § 219. bv 
kawéryrs jparos xt. = in a new 
way, which pi the possession of the 
spirit makes possible, not in the old way 
which alone was possible when we were 
under the letter ed the me For the 
eee 2 Cor. iii. ; for ob in this expression, 
see Burton, § 481. 
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8. * dspoppiy 4 Cor, 3h 


The 


agaro B!DP. In chap. xv. 18 all editors 
this is preferred here by Lachm., W. and H., 


and by Weiss in all places; but here Tischdf., Treg. and Alford read xatrnpyacaro. 
Variations in the treatment of the augment are very frequent in the MSS. 


Vers. 7-13. The actual working of the 
law. A very close connection between 
the law and sin is implied in all that has 
preceded : especially in vi. 14, and in 
such an expression as Ta wa@yjpata Tov 
épapriav 7a 81a rod vépou in vil. 5. This 
connection has to be examined more 
closely. The object of the Apostle, 
according to Weiss, is not to answer a 
false inference from his teaching, viz., 
that the law is sin, but to conciliate for 
his own mind the idea of liberation from 
the law with the recognition of the O.T. 
revelation. But the difficulty of con- 
ciliating these two things is not peculiar 
to the Apostle ; it is because we all feel 
it in some form that the passage is 80 
real to us. Our experience of law has 
been as tragic as his, and we too ask 
how this comports with the idea of its 
Divine origin. The much discussed 
question, whether the subject of this 
passage (vers. 7-24) is the unregenerate 
or the regenerate self, or whether in 
particular vers. 7-13 refer to the un- 
regenerate, and vers, 14-24 to the re- 

erate, is hardly real. The distinction 
in its absolute form belongs to doctrine, 
not to experience. No one could have 


written the passage but _a Christian: it 
is the experience of thé unregenerate, we 
may say, but seen through regenerate 
eyes, interpreted in a regenerate mind. 
It is the Apostle’s spiritual history, but 
universalised ; a history in which one 

is not extinguished by the next, 
but which is present as a whole to his 
consciousness, each, stage all the time 
determining and determined by all the 


rest. We cannot date the things of the 
spirit as simply as if they were mere 
historical incidents. rl Epovper, cf. 


vi. 1: What inference then shall we 
draw ? sc. from the relations of sin and 
law just suggested. Is the law sin? Paul 
repels the thought with horror. &\Aa 

v dpapriav obe Zyvey; &AAd may con- 
inue the t = On the contrary, I 
should not have known sin, etc. ; or it may 
be kestrictive, abating the completeness 
of the negation involved in the protest. 


The jaw is not sin—God forbid; but, for 
all that, there is a connection: I sho 


not have known sin but by thelaw. The 
last suits the context better: see ver. 21. 
On ovx éyvev without Gv, see Winer, 
383: it is possible, however (Gifford), to 
render simply, I did not know sin except 
through the law; and so also with ov« 
fdev. 81a vépou: of course he thinks 
of the Mosaic law, but the absence of 
the article shows that it is the legal, not 
the Mosaic, character of it which is in 
view ; and it is this which enables us to 
understand the experience in question. 
why te yap éwOvplay x.7.A.: the desire 
for what is forbidden is the first con- 
scious form of sin. For the force of 
we here see Winer, p. 561. Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., p. 160. In the 
very similar construction in 2 Cor. x. 8 
Winer suggests an anacoluthon: pos- 
sibly Paul meant here also to introduce 
something which would have balanced 
the re (I should both have been ignorant 
of lust, unless the law had said, Thou 
shalt not lust, and ignorant of other 
forms of sin unless the law had prohibited 
them). But the one instance, as he 
works it out, suffices him. It seems 
impossible to deny the reference to the 
tenth commandment (Exod. xx. 17) 
when the words ob« éwiGvpijoes are 
quoted from “the law” ; but the special 
modes of ér@vpla prohibited are of no 
consequence, and it is beside the mark 
to argue that Paul’s escape from phari- 
saism began with the discovery that a 
feeling, not an outward act only, might 
be sinful. All he says is that the con- 
sciousness of sin awoke in him in the 
shape of a conflict with a prohibitive 
law, and to illustrate this he quotes the 
tenth commandment. Its generality 
made it the most appropriate to quote. 
Ver. 8. ery a means 
“ having received,” not ‘“ having taken ”’ 
occasion. @ is sin as a power 
dwelling in man, of the presence of which 
he is a8 yet unaware. ow it “ receives 
occasion” is not stated; it must be by 
coming face to face with somethin 
which ap; to éwi@vpla; but when 
has received it, it avails itself of the 
commandment (vis., the one prohibiting 
dwrévpla) to work in us dribuple of 
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3 capxiKos Rent: but gapxivos SABCDF. The two words are constantly con- 


fused (Aiford) 
that an ethical word was wanted. 


every sort. It really is the command- 
ment which it uses, for without law sin 
is dead. Cf. iv. 15, v. 13: but especially 
x Cor. xv. 56. Apart from the law we 
have no experience either of its character 
or of its tary x ‘a 

Ver. g. éya wv xwpls wore: 
this is ‘act piceraniegs Thess is not 
really a period in life to which one can 
look back as the happy time when he 
had no conscience; the lost paradise in 
the infancy of men or nations only 
serves as a foil to the moral conflicts 
and disorder of maturer years, of which 
we are clearly conscious. éOovons 82 
Tis évrohijs «.1.A. In these words, on 
the other hand, the most intensely real 
experience is vividly reproduced. When 
the commandment came, sin “came to 
life again” ; its dormant energies woke, 
and “I died”. ‘ There is a deep tragic 
pathos in the brief and simple statement ; 
It seems to point to some definite period 
full of painful recollections” (Gifford). 
To say that “death” here means the 
loss of immortality (bodily death without 
the hope of resurrection), as Lipsius, or 
that it means only “spiritual” death, is 
to lose touch with the Apostle’s mode of 
thought. It is an indivisible thing, all 
doom and despair, too simply felt to be 
a subject for analysis. 

Ver. 10. The result is that the com- 
mandment defeats its own intention; it 
has life in view, but it ends in death, 
Here also analysis only misleads. — Life 
and death are indivisible wholes. 

Ver, rr. Yet this result is not due to 
the commandment in iteelf. It is in- 


ut the change may have been made intentionally here with the idea 


dwelling sin, inherited from Adam, 
which, when it has found a base of 
operations, employs the commandment 
to deceive (cf. Gen. iii. 13) and to 
kill. “Sin here takes the place of the 
Tempter ” in Genesis (S. and H.). 

Ver. 12. The conclusion is that the 
law is holy (this is the answer to the 
question with which the discussion 
Started in ver. 7: 6 vépos dpapria;), 
and the commandment, which is the law 
in operation, holy and just and good. 
éyla means that it belongs to and 
has a character corresponding; Stxala 
that its requirements are those which 
answer to the relations in which man 
stands to God and his fellow-creatures ; 
&ya¥ that in its nature and aim it is 
beneficent ; man’s weal, not his woe, is 
its natural ited There is no formal con- 
trast to 6 v » such as was perha 
in the Apostle’s ated when he begai e 
sentence, and might have been intro- 
duced by 4 8@ dpapria; but a real con- 
trast is given in ver. 13. 

Ver. 13. The description of the com- 
mandment as “ good” raises the problem 
of ver. 7 in anew form. Can the good 
issue in evil? Did that which is good 
turn out to be deathto me? This also 
is denied, or rather repelled. It was not 
the good law, but sin, which became 
death to the Apostle. And in this there 
was a Divine intention, ris., that sin 
might appear sin, might come out in its 
true colours, by woeking death for man 
through that which is good. Sin turns 
God's intended blessing into a cufse; 
nothing could more clearly show What it 
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is, or excite a stronger desire for deliver- 
ance from it. The second clause with tva 
(iva yévnrat xa’ dwepBodjy Gpaptwhds 
4 Gpapria) seems co-ordinate with the 
first, yet intensifies it: personified sin 
not only appears, but actually turns out 
to be, beyond measure sinful through its 
perversion of the commandment, 

Vers. 14-25. The last section of the 
chapter confirms the argument in which 
Paul has vindicated the law, by exhibit- 
ing the power of sin in the flesh. It is 
this which makes the law weak, and 
defeats its good intention. ‘ Hitherto 
he had contrasted himself, in respect of 
his whole being, with the Divine law; 
now, however, he begins to describe a 
discord which exists within himself” 
(Tholuck). 

Ver. 14. 5 vépos mvevparixéds: the 
law comes from God who is Spirit, and 
it shares His nature: its affinities are 
Divine, not human. éyo 88 odpxivds 
elyt, wewpapévos tad Thy Gpaprtav: I, 
as opposed to the law, am a creature of 
flesh, sold under sin. odpxwvos is pro- 
perly material = carneus, consisting of 
flesh, as opposed to capxixés, which is 
ethical=carnalis. Paul uses it because 
he is thinking of human nature, rather 
than of human character, as in opposition 
to the Divine law. He does not mean 
that there is no higher element in human 
nature having affinity to the law (against 
this see vers. 22-25), but that such higher 
elements are so depressed and impotent 
that no injustice is done in describing 
human nature as in his own person he 
describes it here. Flesh has such an 
exclusive preponderance that man can 
only. be regarded as a being who has no 
affinity for the spiritual law of God, and 
necessarily kicks against it. Not that 
this is to be re; ried as his essential 
nature. It describes him only as werpa- 

md Th y: the slave of sin. 

‘o speak of man as “flesh” is to speak 
of him as distinguished from God who is 
“Spirit” ; but owing to the diffusion of 
sin.in humanity, and the ascendency it 
has acquired, this mere distinction be- 
comes an antagonism, and the mind of 
“the flesh” is enmity against God. In 
edpuwos there is the sense of man’s 
weakness, and pity. for it; capxucs 
would only have expressed condemna- 
tion, perhaps a shade of disgust or con- 
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15. & yap Katepydfopar, ob ywoonw: of yap 6 


16. et 8é & of 


17. vuvt Sé odx- gHere only. 


tempt. Weiss rightly remarks that the 
present tense eye is determined simply 
by the éorw preceding. Paul is con- 
trasting the law of God and human 
nature, of course on the basis of his own 
experience; but the contrast is worked 
out ideally, or timelessly, as we might 
say, all the tenses being present; it is 
obvious, however, on reflection, that the 
experience described is - essentially that 
of his pre-Christian days. It is the un- 
regenerate man’s experience, surviving 
at least in memory into regenerate days, 
and read with regenerate eyes. 

Ver. 15. Only the hypothesis of 
slavery explains his acts. For what I 
do od y.vdoxe, i.c., I do not recognise it 
as my own, as a thing for which I am 
responsible and which I can approve: 
my act is that of a slave who is but the 
instrument of another’s will. ob yap 6 
@éXw «.r.A. There is ‘an incompre- 
hensible contradiction in his action”. 
xatepydtec@ar is to effect, to bring about 
by one’s own work; wpdeaew is to work 
at, to busy oneself with, a thing, with 
or without success, but with purpose; 
wouetv is simply to make or produce. 

Ver. 16. 8 ob Oéde takes up & prod: 
the negative expression is strong enough 
for the argument. In doing what he 
hates, i.¢., in doing evil against his will, 
his will ees with the law, that it is 
good. suggests the moral beauty 
or nobility of the law, not like &éya0j 
(ver. 12).its beneficial purpose. 

Ver. 17. Nuvi 88 otnérs tye xarepyd- 

airé.. dye is the true I, and em- 

hatic. As things are, in view of the 
facts just explained, it is not the true 
self which is responsible for this line of 
conduct, but the sin which has its abode 
in the man: contrast viii. 11 7 évotxotv 
avrod wvevpe dv ipiv. ‘ Paul said, ‘It 
is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me,’ and ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ that liveth in me’; and both 
these sayings of his touch on the unsay- 
able” (Dr. John Duncan). To be saved 
from sin, a man must at the same time 
own it and disown it; it is this practical 
aradox which is reflected in this verse. 
t is safe for a Christian like Paul— 
it is not safe for everybody—to explain 
his failings by the watchword, Not I, 
but indwelling sin. That might be anti- 
nomian, or manichean, as well as evan- 
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ert dy xatepydLopar adrd, AAN’ ¥ oixoioa! év euol dpapria. 
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18. 


OfSa yap Sri odk oixet év ewoi (rourdotw év TH capKi pou,) éyabdy - 
Romy here TO ydp Oddew * wapdxerrai por, To 8€ KarepydfecBar To Kadcy obx 
Le 


edpioxw.? 


19. ob yap & B€dw word dyadv- GAN’ 8 od O€Aw Kakdy, 


Toito mpdcow. 20. et 8€ 8 od Oédw eyd,8 rodTo Told, odK ert éyo 


katepydfopat adtd, dA’ H oixoica év euot dpapria. 


21. Eépioxw 


dpa tov vépov to Oddovre epoi moveiy ro Kaddv, Sri époi To Kakdv 


i Here only. TWapdKerTat. 


22. ‘ouv#Sopar yap TS vdpw Tod Geo Kata tov Zow 


' For otxovora ${B read evoixovea, which is right. 
* ovy evptoxw DFKLP ; ov alone without evproxw SABC. 


7 @edw eyw SAKLP, Syr.; om. 


eye BCDEFG. W. and H. omit eye from text 


but put it in marg. Weiss thinks if it had been inserted after the apodosis had been 
written it would have been before ov @eAw, and as it might easily be omitted to 
conform to ver. 16, the first clause of which is verbally the same, he counts it genuine, 


though admitting that the case is difficult. 


gelical. A true saint may say it in a 
moment of passion, but a sinner had 
better not make it a principle. 

Ver. 18. It is sin, and nothing but 
sin, that has to be taken account of in 
this connection, for “‘ I know that in me, 
that is in my flesh, there dwells no 

”, For tot’ éetw see oni. 12. dv 
t= dv Ti] capkl = in me, regarded 
as a creature of flesh, apart from any 
relation to or affinity for God and His 
spirit. This, of course, is not a complete 
view of what man is at any stage of his 
life. 7d yap Oédew wapdxerral por: 
@tev is rather wish than will: the 
want of will is the very thing lamented. 
An inclination to the good is at his 
hand, within the limit of his resources, 
but not the actual effecting of the good. 

Ver. 19. In this verse there is a re- 
petition of verse 15, but what was there 
an abstract contrast between inclination 
and action is here sharpened into the 
moral contrast between good inclination 
and bad action. : 

Ver. 20. The same conclusion as in 
ver. 17. If the ¢ dye is right, it 
must go with ot : Paul distinguishes 
himecif sharply, as a person whose in- 
clination is violated by his actions, from 
the indwelling sin which is really respon- 
sible for them. 

Vers. 21-23 summarise the argument. 

Vv.» » Ste: most 
commentators hold that the clause in- 
troduced by &n is the (aes api of 
tov vépov. The law, in short, which 
Paul has discovered by ience, is 
_ the constant fact that when his inclina- 

tion is to do good, evil is present with 
him. This sense of law approximates 


very closely to the modern sense which 
the word bears in physical science—so 
closely that its very modernness may 
be made an objection to it. Possibly 
Paul meant, in using the word, to con- 
vey at the same time the idea of an 
outward compulsion put on him by sin, 
which expressed itself in this constant 
incapacity to do the good he inclined 
to—authority or constraint as well as 
normality being included in his idea of 
the word. But 6 vépos in Paul always 
seems to have much more definitely the 
suggestion of something with legislative 
authority : it is questionable whether the 
first meaning given above would have 
occurred, or would have seemed natural, 
except to a reader familiar with the 
phraseology of modern science. Besides, 
the subject of the whole paragraph is 
the relation of ‘the law ” to sin, and the 


form of the sentence is quite analogous 


to that of ver. 10, in which a prelimin 
conclusion has been ‘come to on - 
question. Hence I agree with those who 
make rév vépoy the Mosaic law. The 
construction is not ep teaope hs we 
observe that ebploxe v Te 
GédovT, dpot «.7.A. is equivalent ‘iD 
eiplonera: Epa 6 vépos 7? Oédovre enor 
«.r.A. ‘ This is what I find the law—. 
or life under the law—to come to in 
experience : when I wish to do good, evil 
is present with me.” This is the answer 
he has already given in ver. 7 to the 
question, Is the law sin? No, it is not 
sin, but nevertheless sin is most closely 
connected with it. The repeated’ @potl 
has something tragic in it: me, who am 
so anxious to do otherwise. 
Ver. 22f. Further explanation: the 
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*dvOpwiov- 23. Bdémw Sé érepov vépov év Trois pédeot pou dvrietpa- k 2 Cor. iv. 


Teudpevoy TH vépy Tod vods pou, kai ‘aixpadwriLovrd pe! ro vow 
THs Gpaptias rH Svre év Tots péAeot pou. 
dvOpwros* tis pe picerar éx tod adpatos tod Bavdrou rovrou ; 
25. ebxapiotd? 1 Ged 81d “Inood Xptorod tod Kupiou spar. 


16; Eph. 
iii, 16, 
12 Cor. x. 5. 


24. Tadalmwpos éy® 2 Tim i 
6. 


a 


dpa 


ov adros éyd TO pev vot® Soudedw vopw Ocod- TH Be capKi vdpw 


‘ atxpadwrifovra pe ev Tw vonxw NBDFKP; om. ev ACL, most cursives, Syr. 
and many fathers. The omission, according to Weiss, is manifestly made to simplify 


the expression. 


2 evyapiore 
B., Sah., Orig. 1. 


Lachm. omits; W. and H. bracket. 


SAKLP, most cursives and fathers; W. and H. in marg. yapis 
This is the reading adopted in all the crit. edd: as the one from 


which the variants are most easily deduced (e.g.,  xapts Tov Oeov D, vulg. ; 4 x. 7. 


wuptov F; yapis Se re Sew NQ1C%). 


3 re vot, Om, pev 


NIFG, vulg., and Lat. fathers. 


The omission must be 


accidental, and all edd. except Tischdf. keep pev. 


incongruity between inclination and 
action has its roots in a division within 
man’s nature. The law of God legislates 
for him, and in the inner man (Eph. iii. 
16) he delights in it. The inner man is 
not equivalent to the new or regenerate 
man; it is that side of every man’s 
nature which is akin to God, and is the 
point of attachment, so to speak, for the 
regenerating spirit. ‘It is called inward 
because it is not seen. What is seen is 
described in ver. 23. Here also vépos is 
not used in the modern physical sense, 
but imaginatively: “I see that a power 
to legislate, of a different kind (different 
from the law of God), asserts itself in my 
members, making war on the law of my 
mind”. The law of my mind is prac- 
tically identical with the law of God in 
ver. 22: and the vods itself, if not 
identical with $ ow &vOpwwos, is its 
Chief organ. Paul does not see in his 
nature two normal modes in which 
certain forces operate ; he sees two 
authorities saying to him, Do this, and the 
higher succumbing to the lower. As the 
lower prevails, it leads him captive to the 
law of Sin which is in his members, or in 
other words to itself: “of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage”. The end therefore is that 
man, as a creature of flesh, living under 
law, does what Sin enjoins. It is the law 
of Sin to which he gives obedience. 

Ver. 24. Tadalsawpog av6 ° 
tle pe rats ‘‘a wail of anguish and 
a cry for help”. The words are not 
those of the Apostle’s heart as he writes; 
they are the words which he knows are 
wrung from the heart of the man who 
realises that he is himself in the state 


just described. Paul has reproduced 
this vividly from his own experience, but 
Taalrwpos tye &vOpwwos is not the cry 
of the Christian Paul, but af the man 
whom sin and law have brought to 
despair. éx tot cdéparos rot Gavdrov 
wovrov: ‘This death” is the death of 
which man is acutely conscious in the 
condition described: it is the same as 
the death of ver. 9, but intensely realised 
through the experience of captivity to 
sin. “ The body of this death” is there- 
fore the same as “the body of sin” in 
chap. vi. 6: it is the body which, as the 
instrument if not the seat of sin, is in- 
volved in its doom. Salvation must in- 
clude deliverance from the body so far 
as the body has this character and 
destiny. ‘ 

Ver. 25. The exclamation of thanks- 
giving shows that the longed-for deliver- 
ance has actually been achieved. The 
regenerate man’s ideal contemplation of 
his pre-Christian state rises with sudden 
joy into a declaration of his actual eman- 
cipation as a Christian. 8a °1. X. tod 
Kvplov jjpav: Christ is regarded as the 
mediator whom the thanksgiving 
ascends to , not as the author of the 
deliverance for which thanks are given. 
With &pa otv airds tyé the Apostle 
introduces the conclusion of this whole 
discussion, ‘So then I myself—that is, 
I, leaving Jesus Christ our Lord out of 
the question—can get no further ‘than 
this: with the mind, or in the inner man, 
I serve a law of God (a Divine law), but 
with the flesh, or in my actual outward 
life, a law of sin.” We might say the 
law of God, or of sin; but the absence 
of the definite article emphasises the 
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ae dpaprias. VIII. 1. Od8ev dpa viv xatdkpipa tots év Xptord “Inood 
a jonn vill. : 
32-36; Ch. WM) KaTd odpKa mepiTatovow, GhAd Kata trvedpa.t 


vi. 18, 22; 
Gal v. 1. 


2. & yap vépos 
Tod Tvedpatos THS Lwis ev Xpiots “Incod *HevOepwod pe? dro Tob 


1 py Kata gapKa weptwarovoty adda Kara vevpa om. $1BCD'F 47, Egypt. and 
Ethiopic versions, Orig. and Athan. and all crit. edd. The first part of the addition, 
Pp)». . Weprmatovory, is found in AD?, vulg., Syr.; the rest, aAAa kata mvevpa, 
in $¢8D°KLP and most later authorities. 


2 nrevOepwoev pe ACDKLP, vulg., Syr. For pe, oe is found BFG, and also in 
Latin and Syriac authorities. ypas is supported by Egypt. and Aeth. versions. 
The case is a very difficult one. oe is the harder reading, and Weiss, who adopts 
it, argues that it was changed into pe under the influence of the preceding para- 
graphs in which the first person rules. Sanday and Headlam think oe can hardly 
be right because it is nowhere suggested in the context. W. and H. suspect a 
primitive error. ‘‘ The distribution of documents, combined with internal evidence, 
favours the omission of both pronouns, which is supported by some MSS. of 
Arm(enian version), and perhaps by Orig. Joc., Ruf. com.; oe, a very unlikely 


reading, is probably only an early repetition of -we” (Appendix to N.T., p. 108). 


character of law. airds éya: see 2 


Co ¥ 13. 
For the place of this 
chapter afgument see chap. vi., 


ad init. The general subject is the life 
in the spirit, by which the power of sin 
is broken, and the believer enabled to 
live to God. It falls into three parts (1) 
vers. I-11, in which the spirit as opposed 
to the flesh is described as the principle 
of righteousness and life; (2) vers. 12- 
27, in which it is regarded as a spirit of 
adoption, the first fruits of a heavenly 
inheritance for the children of God; and 
(3) vers. 28-39, in which Paul concludes 
the argument, glorying in the assurance 
of God’s immutable love in Jesus Christ. 

(1) Vers. 1-11. The Spirit as the 
principle of righteousness and life. 

Ver. 1. nee viv KaTaxpipa Tois 
év X. °l. The otdév is emphatic: con- 
demnation is in every sense out of the 
question. viv is temporal: it dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the pre- 
Christian period of life. The bold asser- 
tion is an inference (@pe) from what is 
implied in the thanksgiving to God 
through Jesus Christ (vii. 25). The de- 
scription of Christians as ‘those who 
are in Christ Jesus” goes back to the 
words of Jesus Himself in John xv. 

Ver, 2. There is no condemnation, 
for all ground for it has been removed. 
“ The law of the spirit of the life which 
is in Christ Jesus made me [thee] free 
from the law of sin and death.” It is 
subjection to the law of sin and death 
which involves condemnation; emanci- 
pation from it leaves no place for con- 
demnation. For the meaning of “the 
law” see on vii. 23. The spirit which 


brings to the believer the life which is 
in Christ Jesus brings with it also the 
Divine law for the believer’s life; but it 
is now, as Paul says in Gal. iii. 21, a 
‘“ydpos 6 Suvdpevos Cworroryoat,” not an 
impotent law written on tables of stone, 
and hence righteousness comes by it; 
it proves more than a match for the 
authority exercised over man by the 
forces of sin and death. Paul would 
not have called the Divine law (even as 
a series of statutes) a law of sin and 
death, though he says Td ypdppa d2o- 
wre(ve.; Sin and Death are conceived 
objectively as powers which impose 
their own law on unredeemed men. 
Ver. 3. He now explains how this 
was done. It was not done by the law: 
that is the first point. If 73 &8vvarov is 
active (= “the inability” of the law) we 
must suppose that Paul meant to finish 
the sentence, ‘was overcome,” or ‘“ was 
removed” by God. If it is passive (= 
“‘that which is impossible” for the law), 
we must suppose he meant to finish it, 
‘“‘was achieved” or ‘‘ accomplished ” by 
God. There is really no way of decid- 
ing whether &8vvarov is active or passive, 
and the anacoluthon makes it impossible 
to tell what construction Paul had in his 
mind, i.c., whether &8vvarov is nomina- 
tive or accusative. For the best exami- 
nation of the grammar see S. and H. év 
¢ probably refers to &8vvarov: the point 
at which the law was impotent, in which 
it was weak through the flesh. This is 
better than to render év ¢ “in that,” or 
“because”. For the meaning cf. vii. 18. 
What the law could not do, God did by 
sending rdv davrov vidy His own Son. 
With the coming of so great a Person, 
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3- To yap dduvatov tod 


vopou, év & Hobdver Bid THs capKds, 6 Oeds Tov éauTod vicv mépipas 


€v Pdpoudpatt capKes dpaptias Kal wept dpaptias Katéxpiwe Thy 


uniquely related to God (for this is im- 
plied both here and in ver. 32, as con- 
trasted with ver. 14), anew saving power 
entered the world. God sent His Son 
év épowpat. gapkds apaptias. The 
connection implies that sending’) Him 
thus was in some way related to the end 
to be secured. But what do the words 
mean? épolwpa occurs in Rom. i. 23, 
v. 14, vi. 5, and also in Phil. ii. 7. This 
last passage, in which Christ is described 
as év Gpoidpate avOpaTwv yevdpevos, is 
the one which is most akin to Rom. viii. 
3, and most easily illustrates it. There 
must have been a reason why Paul wrote 
in Philippians év épowpare av0. yevd- 
pevos instead of GvOpwrros yevdpevos, and 
it may well have been the same reason 
which made him write here év épo.dpate 
@apkds Gpaptias instead of év capki 
Gpaprias. He wishes to indicate not 
that Christ was not really man, or that 
His flesh was not really what in us is 
owdp§ apaprtias, but that what for ordin- 
ary men is their natural condition is for 
this Person only an assumed condition 
(Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., ii., 74). But 
the emphasis in épolwpa is on Christ’s 
likeness to us, not His unlikeness ; “flesh 
of sin” is one idea to the Apostle, and 
what he means by it is that God sent 
His Son in that nature which in us 
is identified with sin. This was the 
“form” (and “ form ”’ rather than “ like- 
ness” is what é6nolwpa signifies) in which 
Christ appeared among men. It does 
not prejudice Christ’s sinlessness, which 
is a fixed point with the Apostle ab initio ; 
and if any one says that it involves a 
contradiction to maintain that Christ was 
sinless, and that He came in a nature 
which in us is identified with sin, it 
may be pointed out that this identifica- 
tion does not belong to the essence of 
our nature, but to its corruption, and 
that the uniform teaching of the N.T. is 
that Christ is one with us—short of sin. 
The likeness and the limitation of it 
(though the former is the point here 
urged) are equally essential in the Re- 
perari etry it ae ed liee a 
only tv dp. o. ut Kai cy 5 
These eorda indicate the aifa nr the 
mission. Christ was sent in our nature 
“in connection with sin’. The R.V. 


renders “as an offering for sin”. This 
is legitimate, for wept iuaorian is used 


b See Ch. 
vi. v. 


both in the LXX (Lev. iv. 33 and passim, 
Ps. xl. 6, 2 Chr. xxix. 24) and in the 
N.T. (Heb. x. 6, 8) in the sense of ‘sin- 
offering ” (usually answering to Heb. 


FINN, but in Isa. lili. ro to OW): 


but it is not formally necessary. But 
when the question is asked, In what 
sense did God send His Son “in con- 
nection with sin”? there is only one 
answer possible. He sent Him to ex- 
piate sin by His sacrificial death. This 
is the centre and foundation of Paul’s 
gospel (iii. 25 ff.), and to ignore it here 
is really to assume that he used the 
words xai tept Gpaptias (which have at 
least sacrificial associations) either with 
no meaning in particular, or with a 
meaning alien to his constant and dear- 
est thoughts. Weiss says it is impossible 
to think here of ezxpiating sin, because 
only the removal of the power of sin 
belongs to the context. But we cannot 
thus set the end against the means; the 
Apostle’s doctrine is that the power of 
sin cannot be broken except by expiating 
it, and that is the very thing he teaches 
here. This fixes the meaning and the 
reference of xaréxpivev. It is sometimes 
interpreted as if Christ were the subject : 
‘Christ by His sinless life in our nature 
condemned sin in that nature,” i.e., 
showed that it was not inevitable, and in 
so doing gave us hope; and this sense of 
‘“condemned”’ is supported by reference 
to Mt. xii. 41 f. But the true argument 
(especially according to the analogy of 
that passage) would rather be, “ Christ 
by His sinless life in our nature con- 
demned our sinful lives, and left us in- 
excusable and without hope”. The truth 
is, we get on to a wrong track if we 
ignore the force of wept Gpaprias, or fail 
to see that God, not Christ, is the subject 
of natéxptvev. God’s condemnation of 
sin is expressed in His sending His Son 
in our nature, and in such a connection 
with sin that He died for it—i.e., took 
its condemnation upon Himself. Christ’s 
death exhibits God’s condemnation of 
sin in the flesh. év ty capa is to be 
construed with xaréxpwev: the flesh— 
that in which sin had reigned—was also 
that in which God's condemnation of 
sin was executed. But Paul does not 
mean that by His sinless life in our 
nature Christ had broken the power of 
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© Ch. ii 26, dpaptiay év rH capki. 4. tva rd Sixalwpa Tod °vépou mdnpwbf év 


Hpiv, Tots wh) Kad odpka wepimarodow, dA KaTd Tvejpa. 5. Ot 
a Ch. xii 3, yap Kata odpxa Svtes Ta THs capKds “povodow - of Se Kata TveUpa, 


16; 


ii, 5; Col rd tod mvedpatos. 6. Td yap °dpdynpa ris gapkos Odvatos- ro Sé 


7. Suéte to dpdvnpa tijs 


iii. 2, i i 
e Only in dpdvnpa tod mvevparos Lwh kal eiphn. 
as Ch, > = ms ~ 
gapKxos éxOpa eis Gedy TH yap vopw Tod God ody swordoverat, 
1 These. od5e yap Suvarar- 8. of S€é dv caxpl dvres Gc6 * dpéoat od Bdvavrat. 
ii.4; iv. 1; 


Gal ito. 9. “Ypeis 8€ odx éoré év capxi, add’ év Tvedpati, elmep mvedpa 


g 1 Cor, vii, Q€00 oixet év Spiv. 
40. = 
€or adtod. 


sin at one point for the human race; he 
means that in the death of His own Son, 
who had come in our nature to make 
atonement for sin, God had pronounced 
the doom of sin, and brought its claims 
and its authority over man to an end. 
This is the only interpretation which 
does not introduce elements quite alien 
to the Apostle’s mode of thought. 

Ver. 4. All this was done tva 7d 8cx. 
Tot vépov whypw6i dy Apiv: that the just 
requirement of the law (j.¢., a righteous 
life) might be fulfilled in us. See note 
on iii. 31. dv dpiv (not og” fpev), for 
it is not our doing, though done in us 
(Weiss). rots ph xara cdpxa «.7.d. = 
inasmuch as we walk not, etc. This is 
the condition under which the Divine 
purpose is fulfilled: there is no physical 
necessity in it. xara odpxa: the flesh 
meant 1s our corrupt human nature. 
xara wvevpa: the spirit is the Divine 
spirit which is given to those who are in 
Christ Jesus. It is in them “both law 
and impulse ”’. 

, Ver. 5. The meaning of the sentence 
‘‘is not contained in the repetitions of yap 
by which it is hooked together ” (Jowett). 

Kare ot Svres are those whose 
nature is determined simply by the flesh; 
their ‘‘ mind,” i.e., their moral interest, 
their thought and study, is upon ra rijs 
gapxés: for which see Gal. v. 19 f. of 
cata wvedpa are those whose nature is 
ducabinines’ by the spirit: for ra vow 
wvebparos see ot Vv. 22. ac . 

Ver. 6. 1d yap opévnpa capK 
Oévaros: this eos not so much mean 
that a man living after the flesh is with- 
out the life of God, as that death is the 
end of this line of conduct, chap. vi. 23, 
Gal, vi. 8. {em nai epiivy: these on 
the other hand are conceived &s present 
results involved in “the seers of a 
spirit”. It is not arbitrary to distinguis 
mar Oévaros in Paul is essentially the 


‘teach of death. As death is 


ei 3€ Tis mveipa Xpiotod obK © xe, odtos obK 
10. ei 8€ Xptotds ev Spiv, to pev capa vexpov B° 


doom awaiting a certain life, fe} and 
etpyvn possessions and experiences of the 
believer. 

Ver. 7 f. The reason why the mind 
of the flesh terminates so fatally: it is 
hostility to God, the fountain of life. 
Alienation from Him is necessarily fatal. 
It is the flesh which does not (for indeed 
it cannot) submit itself to God; as the 
seat of indwelling sin it is in permanent 
revolt, and those who are in it (a stronger 
expression, yet substantially identically 
with those who are after it, ver. 5) 
cannot please God. 

Ver. 9. Paul applies to his readers 
what he has said in vers. 5-8. dpeis is 
emphatic. You can please God, for you 
are not in the flesh, etc. efwep has its 
proper force: ‘if, as is the fact”: cf. 
lii. 30, viii. 17 ; and the excellent examina- 
tion of other N.T, instances in Simcox, 
Language of the N.T., 171 f. Yet the 
possibility of the fact being otherwise in 
isolated cases, is admitted when he goes 
on; eb 8€ rig wveipa Xpiorod otk ge 
«A. For et followed by od see Winer, 
599 f. otros otk for abrod: only the 
indwelling of Christ’s spirit proves a real 
telation to ‘Him. \'': 

-'Met. ro, Consequences of this in- 
dwelling of Christ in the Christian. ‘ie 
one respect, they are not yet so complete 
as aight 1 be 4 7d piv copa 
vexpov: the body, it cannot be denied, 
is dead because of sin: the experience 
we call death ‘is inevitable for it. +d 82 
avevpa Loy: but the spirit (i.¢., the human 
spirit, as is shown by the contrast with 
wépea) is life, God- tten, God-sus- 
tained life, and therefore beyond the 
Penson alg rahe 

80 is this life to . It is prob- 
ably not real to distinguish here between 
“justification ” and “ moral righteousness 
life,” and to aay that the word means 
either to the exclusion of the other. The 
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dpapriay, to 8é mvedpa Lwh 81d Sixctoodmmy. 11. ef 82 70 mveipa 
Tod éyeipavros “Inooiv) éx vexpav oixet év Spiv, 5 éyelpas Tov Xprorov 
éx vexpdv ” Lworoujoet kai TA OvnTa odpata Spar, Sd Tod évorxoGvros hb Ch. jv. 17. 
adtou mvedpatos év dpiv. 

12. "APA odv, GdeApot, Setdérar eopev od TH capki, Too KaTd 

odpxa tiv: 13. ef ydp Katd odpxa Lire, péAdete drroOvjoxet - i Col iti 

Fy a i : ree 3 a Gal. v. 
el 8¢ mredpart tas ‘npdgets Tod cdpatos Oavaroire, Licecbe. 


ay cali 
“Ocor yap mvedpart Geos * dyovrat, obtoi eiow viol @eod.? 15. of iv. 6. 


> 
18 
26, 

1 Incovv N®CDFKLP. tov Incovy NAB, W. and H., Weiss, Tdf., etc. ov 
before Xpiorov is om. in $3'ABCD) °F and all edd. Xprorov is the reading of 
BD?FKLP, but Xpiorov Ingovv is found in S$AD 31, 47, and many fathers, and 
is adopted by W. and H., not by Weiss. fwomownoer kat; om. kat SA 47; W. and 
H. bracket; Treg. brackets itin marg. ta To evo.xovv avtov rvevpa BDEFGKLP 
it. vg. 8a rov evoixovvros avrov mvevpatos NAC, many cursives, Copt., Arm., 
Aeth. This is a very old variant; Clem. Alex. has the gen., Iren., Tert. and Orig. 
the accus. The genitive (according to Weiss) probably owes its wide diffusion, 
though not its origin, to the interest taken in it by the orthodox in connection with 
the Macedonian controversy. It may have originated in an emendation conforming 
the structure to that of vi. 4 (81a rns Sofns Tou warpos). Edd. are divided. Lachm., 
Treg., and Weiss adopt the accusative, Tischdf. and W. and H. the genitive, but 


W. and H. put accusative in marg. 


2 For evotv viot Oeov SACD read vor Geov aiory. 


whole argument of chaps. vi.-viii. is that 


neither can exist without the other. No 


usti- 


in to be good till he is j 











man can beg 
fi “as 





spirit. 

Ver. 11. But though the present re- 
sults of the indwelling of the spirit are 
not all we might desire, the future is 
sure. The indwelling spirit is that of 
- Him who raised Jesus from the dead, 

and as such it is the guarantee that our 
mortal bodies also (as well as our spirits) 
shall share in immortality. The same 
argument, in effect, is used in Eph. i. 
18-20. ‘“‘ The power that worketh in us” 
is the same with which “God wrought 
in Christ when He raised Him from the 
dead and set Him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places”; and it will work 
to the same issue in us as in Him. The 
reading in the last clause is very doubt- 
ful, but whether we take the accus. 
faccording to which the indwelling of 


the spirit is the d on which God 
raises our mortal bodies to undying life) 
or the genit. (according to which the 


irit is itself the agent in this resurrec- 
tion—a conception not found elsewhere 
in Scripture), in either case a share in the 
Christian resurrection is conditioned by 
the possession of the Spirit of Christ. It 
is clear from the alternation ‘of wvedpe 


@cot and wvevpa xpiorod in ver. g that 
the Spirit of Christ is the same as the 
Spirit of God, and the use of ypiords 
alone in the next verse shows that this 
same spirit is the alter ego of Christ. 
Cf. Phil. i. 19; Gal. tv. 6; Eph. iii. 17. 
is is one of the passages in which the 
presuppositions of the Trinitarian con- 
ception of God come out most clearly. 

(2) Vers. 12-27. The Spirit as a spirit 
of adoption, the first-fruits of the in- 
heritance of the children of God. 

Ver. 12 f. The blessed condition and 
hopes of Christians, as described in these 
last verses, lay them under obligations: 
to whom, or to what? Not (ver. 12) to 
the flesh, to live according to it; to it 
they owe nothing. If they live after the 
flesh they are destined to die—the final 
doom in which there is no hope; but if 
by the spirit (.c., God’s Spirit) they put 
to death the doings of the body, they 
shall live—the life a ipae which death is 
powerless. We might have expected rijs 
Gapxds instead of Tov odparos, but in 
the absence of the spirit the body in all 
it does is only the tool of the flesh: the 
two are morally equivalent. 

Ver. 14. Ye shall live, for as many as 
are led by God’s Spirit are God's sons, 


and life is cs sare to such a dignity. 


vlads suggests rank and privileges of 
the persons in question ; téxvov (in ver. 


16 f.) their kinship in nature to God. Yet 
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yap éhdBere mveipa Soudeias maw eis hdBov, GAN’ edd Pere Tvedpa 


aes , Vulobecias, ev @ xpdLopev, "ABBA, 6 marip. 


Gal. iv. 5 


a 5 "cuppaptuper TS mvedpare Hpdv, Sri gopev téxva Ccod. 


. ix. 4). 


16. adto tO mvedpa 
17. €i Se 


ncn. ii 15irékva, kal KAnpordpor- KAnpovdpor pév Ceod, cuyxAnpovdpor 8é 


x. 1. 
02 Tim ii Xpiotod- eimep cupmdoyoper, iva cal ° curSofacdaper. 


ut. 
PCh. iii. 26. Loar ydp St. otk déa 
this cannot everywhere be urged in the 
N.T. 


Ver. 15. Sons, ob yap é\dBere wvedpa 
SovAe(as. The aorist refers to the time 
of their baptism, when they received the 
Spirit. It was not the Spirit proper to 
slaves, leading them again to shrink from 
God in fear as they had done when 
under the law of sin and death, but 
wvevpa violerias, a spirit proper to.those 
who were being translated from the 
servile to the filial relation to God. vto- 
Geofa is a word used in the N.T. by Paul 
only, but ‘‘no word is more common in 
Greek inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
time: the idea, like the word, is native 
Greek”’(E. L. Hicks, quoted in S. and H.), 
see Gal. iv. 5, Eph. i. 5. The word 
serves to distinguish those who are made 
sons by an act of grace from the only- 
begotten Son of God: trav éavrod vidv 
ver. 3, Tov tSlov viow ver. 32. But the 
act of grace is not one which makes only 
an outward difference in our position ; it 
is accomplished in the giving of a spirit 
which icreates in us a new nature. In 
the spirit of adoption we cry Abba, 
pel Pe ror not only the status, 

ut the heart of sons. xpdéfLopev (often 
with devg peydAp) is a pag moet: it 
denotes the loud irrepressible cry with 
which the consciousness of sonship 
breaks from the Christian heart in prayer. 
The change to the first person marks 
Paul’s inclusion of himself in the num- 
ber of ‘those who have and utter this 
consciousness ; and it is probably this 
inclusion of himself, as a person whose 
native language was ‘‘ Hebrew’’ (Acts 
xxi. 40), to which is due the double form 
*ABBa 6 warfip. The last word certainly 
interprets the first, but it isnot thought of 
as doing so: ‘we cry, Father, Father ”. 

Ver. 16. The punctuation in W. and 
H. margin deserves notice. ‘In that 
we cry, Abba, Father, the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit,” etc. 
Our own spirit tells us we are God’s 
children, but the voice with which it 
speaks is, as we know, prompted and 
inspired by the Divine Spirit itself. For 
similar distinctions Gifford compares ii. 
1§ andix.1. réxva Ocod: réxva, not viel, 


18. Aoyi- 


TA wabhjpata Tod viv PKatpod mpos thy 


is used with strict propriety here, as it 
is the reality of the filial nature, not the 
legitimacy of the filial position, which is 
being proved. 

Ver. 17. Yet this last is involved, for 
“if children, also heirs”’. Cf. Gal. iv. 7 
where «xAnpovépos is relative to vids ; 
and all the passages in which the Spirit 
is regarded as ‘the earnest” of an 
inheritance: 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5, Eph. i. 
14. It is from God the inheritance 
comes, and we share in it with Christ 
(Mark. xii. 7). For what it is, see 1 
Cor. ii. 9 f. The inheritance attached 
to Divine sonship is attained only on the 
condition expressed in the clause etwep 
ouprdacyopev tva xal cvvdofacbapev. 
On etarep, see ver. 9. ‘ Rom. viii. 17 gains 
in pathos, when we see that the share of 
the disciples in the Master’s sufferings 
was felt to be a fact of which there was 
no question.” Simcox, Language of 
N.T., p. 171. Paul was sure of it in his 
own case, and took it for granted in that 
of others. Those who share Christ’s 
sufferings now will share His glory here- 
after ; and in order to share His glory 
hereafter it is necessary to begin by 
sharing His sufferings here. 

Ver. 18.’ The passage extending from 
this verse to ver. 27 is described by 
Lipsius as a ‘‘ threefold testimony to the 
future transfiguration which awaits suf- 
fering believers”. In vers. 19-22 there 
is the first testimony—the sighing of 
creation ; in vers. 23-25 the second, the 
yearning hristians ives, 
related as it is to the possession of the 
first fruits of the Spirit ; and in vers. 26 f. 
the third, the intercession of the Spirit 
which helps us in our prayers, and lends 
words to our longing. 
x.TA. AoylLopar is a favourite word 
with Paul: the instance most like this 
is the one in iii. 28. It does not suggest a 
more or less dubious result of calculation ; 
rather by litotes does it. express the 
strongest assurance. The insignificance 
of present suffering compared with future 
glory was a fixed idea with the Apostle, 
2 Cor. iv. 17 f. For ob &fta . . . wpds 


see Winer, 505 (d). kg ah sae peed 
Séter drocaln ef. in Gal. iii. 23 


16—2I. 


péddoucav Sdéfav droxadupOyjvat eis appas. 
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19. ‘H yap diroxapa- 


Soxia Tis KTicews Thy dtroxdhuypy TOY vidy Tod *@€00 drexSéxerar. 20. 4 Ver. 14 
TH yap ‘paraiéryre ¥ krious bretdyn, 06x éxotca, GANG Sta Tov Gao- r Eph. iv.17. 
régavra, ér’ édmidi,! 21. Se? Kai adriy 7 Kriots €hevOepwhhcerar dd 

Tijs Boudeias THs HOopas eis Thy ehevOepiay Tis Sdéns Tv Téxvwv TOU 


lew eXmdi. In SBDFG we find ep 


W. and H. The same mistake (?) occurs 
and Tit. i. 2 in D; cf. also a@nAmuixores in FG Eph. iv. 19. 


edmib1, and this is printed by Tischdf. and 


Rom. iv. 18 in CDFG, Rom. v. 2in DFG, 
In these circumstances 


it seems doubtful whether e’ eAm8 should be put in the text. _ 
2 For ott SDFG read S:ort. The 8 may easily have been omitted after eAq&., 


and therefore Tischdf. and Weiss read SvoTt, though most edd. ort. 


why pad. wlorw @woxad. The unusual 
order emphasises the futurity. els qpas 

= toward and upon us. The glory 
comes from without, to transfigure them. 
It is revealed at the dmoxdAvyes (1 Cor. 
i: 7,.2 Th. i. 7, 1 Pet. 1:7, 43, Iv. 13), 
the glorious second coming, of Christ, 
and is indeed His glory of which they 
are made partakers. 

Ver. 19. First testimony to this glorious 
future: creation sighs for it. In some 
sense the hope and promise of it is 
involved in the présent constitution of 
the world. Fora fine speculative inter- 
pretation see E. Caird’s Evolution of 
Religion, ii., 124 f. In Paul, however, 
the spirit of the passage is rather poetic 
than philosophical. Its affinities are 
with Gen. iii. 17, where the ground is 
cursed for man’s sake: he conceives of 
all creation as involved in the fortunes 
of humanity. But this, if creation be 
personified, naturally leads to the idea of 
a mysterious sympathy between the 
world and man, and this is what the 
Apostle expresses. Creation is not inert, 
utterly unspiritual, alien to our life and. 
its hopes. It is the natural ally of our 
souls, What rises from it is the music 
of humanity—not apparently so still and 
sad to Paul as to, Wordsworth, but 
with a note of hope in it rising trium- 
phanty above all the pain of conflict. 

woxapaSoxta (Phil. i. 20) denotes ab- 
sorbed, persistent expectation—waiting, 
as it were, with uplifted head. #4 «rlov 
is the world and all that it contains, 
animate and inanimate, as distinguished 
from man. rhyv dtrox. tev viev rev Beod : 
g John iii. 2. With the revelation of 

sons of God humanity would attain 
its end, and nature too. 

Ve}. 20. For creation was subjected 
to vanity, etc. po is not classi- 

cal, but is often used in the LXX, especi- 


ally for ban. The ides is that of look- 


ing for what one does not find—hence 
of futility, frustration, disappointment. 
paraérns pataotitev is the ‘“ vanity 
of vanities” in Eccl., the complaint of the 
utter resultlessness of life. Sin brought 
this doom on creation; it made a pessi- 
mistic view of the universe inevitable. 
twerdyn: the precise time denoted is 
that of the Fall, when God pronounced 
the ground cursed for man’s ae rka sink 
tion came under this doom o ove"a . 
AAG Sta Tov twrordgavta: the last words b behbhut ob 
seem best referred to God: - was on Rhen “each dis 
account of Him—that His righteousness y s 
might be shown in the punishment of Hn bh 4.3m, 
sin—that the sentence fell upon man, ater. durch dis 
carrying consequences which extended 
to the whole realm intended originally ,' 
for his domirion. The sentence on man, 
however, was not hopeless, and creation 
shared in his hope as in his doom. Her am fbes 
When the curse is completely removed 93th hee SOS 
from man, as it will be when the sons of ,wdid & 
God are revealed, it will pass from crea- pighee . 
tion also ; aad for this creation sighs. It de, dan Of. hes 
was made subject to vanity on the footing Yeyre 
of this hope; the hope is latent, so to '? - 
speak, in the constitution of nature, and 3 Che hang 
comes out, in its sighing, to a sympa- dankarg ay 
a 
Sree vor UReTe 


ie ear. a 

er. 21. Contents of the hope. It 

makes a tide ie in mene, whether dn. Mann 
we read Sr or Sidr. a wrlous: oa, 

creation as well asman. la rijs < oe aA 
8opas : a system in which nothing con- gd, . 

tinues in one stay, in which death claims Viancker b 
everything, in which there is not even an 4 
analogy to immortality, is a system of be. ay - Fan 
slavery—in subjection to “ vanity,” with 

no high eternal worth of its own. From 

such a condition creation is to be eman- 

cipated ; it is to share in the liberty which 

belongs to the glory of the children of 

God. When man’s redemption is com- 

plete, he will find himself in a new world 

matching with his new condition (Isa. 

Ixv. 17, 2 Pet. iii. 13, Rev. xxi. 1); this is 
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s Mark xvi. Qeou. 
15; Col. i. 
15, 23. 


tr Cor. i.7; * dmrexdexdspevor thy drokttpwow tod odpatos pov. 


Gal v. 5; 
Phil iii,’ €Awi8. éowOypev. 

20; Heb. , ry 
ix.28. | BAétmer tis, TE Kat 


} npers om. B 31, 73, 93, vulg. Therec. text is that of DFKLP. 
order of the words is exovres nets xat avTou. 
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22. odapev yap or waoa ¥ *Kriows cuotevdler Kal cuvwdiver 
dxpt Ted viv: 23. od pdvov Sé, GANA Kal adrol Thy d&trapyhy tod 
Mvevpatos Exovtes, kai pets ! 


avroi év éautois otevdLoper, viodeciay 


24. TH yap 


éAmis 8€' Brerropévn odk gotiv edmis: 8 yap 
edrifer 2 ; 


25. ei 8€ 8 oF Bréwopev edmriLoper, 


In SAC 47 the 
This is followed by Tischdf. Lachm., 


Treg. and W. and H. bracket ypets in this position; Weiss omits it altogether. 


? The reading of B is o yap BAewar Tis eAmifer. 


Weiss. 


This is adopted by W. and H., 


Of the received text—o yap BAewe: Tis Tt kat eAmfer—ri is wanting in 


® and «at in DFG, vulg., Pesh. The reading of B is difficult, and seems to have 
e 


Fore 


en oS amended in different ways which are combined in the received text. 
miler S37A 47, marg., have vwopevet, and W. and H. give a place to this, as 


well as to the received text, in their margin, 


Paul’s faith, and the sighing of creation 
attests it. 

Ver. 22. ot8apev yap x«.7r.A.: How 
Christians know this Paul does not 
say. Perhaps we may say that the 
Christian consciousness of sin and re- 
demption is in contact with the ultimate 
realities of the universe, and that no in- 
terpretation of nature can be true but one 
which, like this, is in essential harmony 
with it. The force of the preposition in 
ovorevafe. and cvvwSive. is not that 
we sigh and are in pain, and creation 
along with us; but that the whole frame 
of creation, all its parts together, unite in 
sighing and in pain. Weiss is right in 
saying that there is no reference to the 
dolores Messiae; but in ovvw8lve. there 
is the suggestion of the travail out of 
which the new world is to be born. &xpt 
Tov viv means up till now, without stop- 
ping, ever since the moment of treréyy. 

Ver. 23. Second testimony to the 
glorious future. ov pédvoy 88 sc. 4 xrlows 
—not only all creation, but we Christians : 
we ourselves, Thy arapyiy rod wvevparos 
Exovres. Tod wvevparos is gen. of ap- 
position: the spirit which Christians have 
received is itself the first fruits (else- 
where, the earnest: see on ver. 17) of 
this glory; and because we have it (not 
although : it is the foretaste of heaven, 
the heaven begun in the Christian, which 
intensifies his yearning, and makes him 
more vehemently than nature long for 
complete redemption), we also sigh in 
ourselves vioGerlav dmexdexspevor, Thy 
drokitpwoww Tot coparos fpov. The 
key to these words is found in i. 4. 
Christ was Son of God always, but was 
only declared to be so in power é 
avacrdcews vexpév, and so it is with 


believers. They have already received 
adoption, and as led by the spirit are 
sons of God; but only when their mortal 
bodies have been quickened, and the 
corruptible has put on incorruption, will 
they possess all that sonship involves. 
For this they wait and sigh, and the 
inextinguishable hope, born of the spirit 
dwelling in them, guarantees its own 
fulfilment. Cf. Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 
51; 2 Cor. v..2; and for dmwokvrpwors in 
this sense, 1 Cor. i. 30. 

Ver. 24 f. This sentence explains 
why Paul can speak of Christians as 
waiting for adoption, while they are 
nevertheless in the enjoyment of sonship. 
It is because salvation is essentially re- 
lated to the future. “‘We wait for it: 
for we were saved in hope.” The dat. 
7 Al&. is that of mode or respect. 
Our salvation was qualified from the 
beginning by reference to a good yet to 
be. Weiss argues that the sense of 
édaris in the second clause (res sperata) 
makes it ‘‘ absolutely necessary ” to take 
it so in the first, and that this leaves no 
alternative but to make rq éAw(8e dat. 
comm, and translate: “for, for this object 
of hope—eternal life and glory—were we 
delivered from eternal destruction”. But 
the ‘absolute necessity” is imaginary ; 
a word with the nuances of édqwls in a 
mind with the speed of Paul’s need 
not be treated so rigorously, especially as 
the resulting construction is in itself ex- 
tremely dubious. Hope, .the Apostle 
argues, is an essential characteristic of 
our salvation; but hope turned sight is 
hope no more, for who hopes for what 
he sees? We do not see all the Gospel 
held out to us, but it is the object of our 
Christian hope nevertheless; it is as true 
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Sc Gropovis GrexdexdpeOa. 26. ‘Doadtws Sé€ nai To Nvetpa 

“ guvayTiNapPdverat Tats doOevelats } Hav To yap ti mpocevEdpeba u Luke x.40. 
xa0o Sei, odk otdaper, GAN adto To Mvedpa ’ Gwepevtuyxdvet Smép v Here only 


tpav orevaypois GAadjrous: 27. 6 S€ Epeuvav Tas Kapdias olde Ti 


in N.T. 


76 opdmmpa TOO Tvedpatos, Sti KaTd Oeov évruyxdver bwép dyiwv. 
28. OiSaper d€ Sti Tois dyamdar Tov Ocov wdvTa ouvepyet” eis dyaldr, 


\ For rats agGeverats SABCD have ry acGeverq. viarep nuov CKLP; but om. 


NABDF. 


2 After ovvepyet, o Beos is found in AB. W. and H. bracket it, but Lachm. and 


Weiss regard it as the true text. 


It was omitted as cumbrous and unnecessary. 


Cf. i. 28, where o @eog is omitted in SQA in much the same way ; here it is wanting in 


SACDFEL. 


and sure as the love of God which in Christ 
Jesus reconciled us to Himself and gave 
us the spirit of adoption, and therefore 
we wait for it in patience. For 8a cf. 
ii. 27. ‘twopov): in 1 Thess. i. 3 we 
have 4 twopovy Tis 2Aw(Bos tpov used of 
a suffering but steadfast Church : taropov) 
is the constancy which belongs to and 
characterises hope in dark days. In the 
pastoral epistles (1 Tim. vi. 10; Tit. ii. 
2) instead of the wloris, dydmm, emis, 
of earlier letters, Paul writes wlotis, 
Gydarn, topo, as if he had discovered 
by experience that in this life “hope” 
has mainly to be shown in the form of 
“patience”. 

Ver. 26. Third testimony to the glorious 
future: the sighing of creation, our own 
sighing, and this action of the Spirit, 
point consistently to one conclusion. 
ovvavTiAapBdverat, cf. Luke x. 40. The 
weakness which the Spirit helps is that 
due to our ignorance: Td yap tl wpoc- 
evgdpeda Kad Set otx of8aper. The 
article makes the whole clause object 
of ot8apev: Winer, p. 644. Broadly 
speaking, we do know what we are to 
pray for—the perfecting of salvation ; 
but we do not know what we are to 
pray for nad Sei—according as the need 
is at the moment; we know the end, which 
is common to all prayers, but not what is 
necessary at each crisis of need in order 
to enable us to attain this end. &AAa 
aird Td mvedtpa ‘twepevtvyxdver orev- 
aypois dAadijrous. mepevtvyxdve is 
found here only in N.T., but évrvyxdveuv 
in this sense in vers. 27, 34, Heb. vii. 25. 
In Rom. xi. 2 with nara =to make 
intercession against. dAadrjrows does 
not mean “unspoken” but ‘“‘unutter- 
able”. The orevaypot of believers find 
expression, adequate or inadequate, in 
their prayers, and in such utterances as 
this very passage of Romans, but there 


is a testimony to the glory awaiting them 
more profound and passionate than even 
this. It is the intercession of the Spirit 
with orevaypot 4ddAnrot—groanings (or 
sighs) that bafflewords. attd To wvetpa 
is undoubtedly God’s Spirit as dis- 
tinguished from ours, yet what is here 
affirmed must fall within Christian ex- 
perience, for Paul says in the next 
verse that He Who searches the hearts 
knows what is the mind of the Spirit in 
this unutterable intercession. It is in 
the heart, therefore, that it takes place. 
“The whole passage illustrates in even 
a startling manner the truth and reality 
of the ‘coming’ of the Holy Ghost— 
the extent to which, if | may venture to 
say it, He has separated Himself—as 
Christ did at His Incarnation—from His 
eternal glory and blessedness, and entered 
into the life ofman. . . . His intercession 
for us—so intimately does He share all 
the evils of our condition—is a kind of 
agony” (R. W. Dale, Christian Doctrine, 
p. 140 f.). 

Ver.27. This intercession, with which 
our heart goes, though it is deeper than 
words, the Heart Searcher understands. 
wl +d dpdv. rod wvevparos : what the 
Spirit is set upon, the whole object of its 
thought and endeavour. 8m, viz., that 
He intercedes nara @eév in agreement 
with God’s will, see 2 Cor. vii. 9-11. 
twp dylev on behalf of those who are 
God’s. Both the intercession of Christ 
and the intercession of the Spirit are 
represented in the N.T. as made on be- 
half of those who are in Christ—saints, 
the Church, not mankind in general. 

Vers. 28-39. Conclusion of the argu- 
ment : the Apostle glories in the 
assurance of God’s eternal and un- 
changeable love in Jesus Christ. 

ot8apev 8@ = further, we know : in a 
sense this is one ground more for be- 
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29. Stt obs wpodyvw, ai” mpodpice 


se * cuppdpoous Tijs eixdvos TOU vid adrod, eis TO elvar adtov TpwtdtoKov 
- LiL 


21 (10). 


év woddois ddeApois: 30. ods Bé mpodpise, roUTous Kat exddeve ‘ 


kai obs éxddeoe, ToUTous Kal éSixaiwoey’ obs Be édixalwoe, ToUTous 


kal €dface. 31. Ti ody epoduev mpos tadta; ef & Ocds iTrép 


lieving in the glorious future: God is 
ever with us, and will not abandon us at 
last. wdvra cuvepyet (5 Oeds) : cvvepyet 
is naturally neuter, and if 6 @eds is the 
true reading, it is probably best to render 
‘*God co-operates for good in all things 
(wdvra accus. of ref. as in 1 Cor. ix. 
25, X. 33) with those,” etc. trois d&yam. 
tov Oedv describes the persons in question 
from the human side ; rots xara wpé0eo.v 
wAntots ove describes them from the 
Divine side. It is in pursuance of a 
purpose of God (for wpé0eors with refer- 
ence to the eternal purpose of redemp- 
tion, see ix. 11, Eph. i. 11, iii. 11, 2 Tim. 
i, g) that they are called. “Calling” in 
Paul never means “invitation”; it is 
always ‘effectual calling ”’. 

Ver. 29 f. These verses give the 
proof that God in all things co-operates 
for good with the called. They show 
how His gracious purpose, beginning 
with foreknowledge and foreordination 
perfects all that concerns them on to the 
final glory. ots « : those whom 
He foreknew—in what sense? as persons 
who would answer His love with love? 
This is at least irrelevant, and alien 
to Paul’s general mode of thought. 
That salvation begins with God, and 

i in eternity, are fundamental 
ideas with him, which he here applies 
to Christians, without raising any of the 
problems involved in the relation of 
the human will to the Divine. He 
comes upon these in chap. ix., but not 
here. Yet we-may be sure that #, 
has the pregnant sense that ytyvécke 
(yn) often has in Scripture: ¢.g., in 
Ps, i. 6, Amos iii. 2: hence we may ren- 
der, ‘‘those of whom (feb took rie 
ledge from eternity” (Eph. i. 4). 
rea Ba «Td.» “he also iesperdsined 
to be conformed to the image of His 
Son”. This conformity is the last stage 
in salvation, as wpo¢yve is the first. The 
image is in import not merely spiritual 
but eschatological. The Son of God is 
the Lord who appeared to Paul by Da- 
mascus: to be conformed to His i 
is to share His glory as well ny naa holi- 
ness. The Pauline Gospel is hopeless! 
digtorted when this is forgotten. els 7s 


elvat airév mpwrdétoxov év rodXois 
&SeApois: the end in all this is the exal- 
tation of Christ. It is implied in mpwré- 
toxov that He also is regarded as only 
having attained the fulness of His Son- 
ship through the resurrection (cf. i. 4, and 
Col. i. 18 wpwrdtoxos é« tov vexpov). 
The idea of Christ’s dignity as firstborn 
among many brethren who all owe their 
salvation to Him is sublimely interpreted 
in Heb. ii. 10-13. The Apostle now re- 
sumes the series of the Divine acts in 
our salvation. ots 8& wpodpicev, rovTous 
wal éxddeoev. The eternal foreordina- 
tion appears in time as ‘‘calling,” of 
course as effectual calling: where salva- 
tion is contemplated as the work of God 
alone (as here) there can be no break- 
down in its processes. The next stages 
are summarily indicated. é8uxalocey: 
God in Jesus Christ forgave our sins, and 
accepted us as righteous in His sight; 
ungodly as we had been, He put us right 
with Himself. In that, everything else 
is included. The whole argument of 
chaps. vi.-viii. has been that justification 
and the new life of holiness in the Spirit 
are inseparable experiences. Hence Paul 
can take one step to the end, and write 
obs Se ixalwoey, Trovrovs nal éSdétacev. 
Yet the tense in the last word is amazing. 
It is the most daring anticipation of faith 
that even the N.T. contains: the life is 
not to be taken out of it by the philoso- 
phical consideration that with. God. there 
is neither be pine ase after. 

Ver. 31. rl epotpev pds ratra ; 
the idea underlying all that coder is 
that of the suffering to be endured by 
those who would share Christ’s glory 
(ver. 17). The Apostle has disparaged 
the suffering in comparison with the 
glory (ver. 18); he has interpreted it 
(vers. 19-27)-as in a manner prophetic of 
the glory; he has in these last verses 
asserted the presence through all the 
Christian’s life of an eternal victorious 
purpose of love: all this is included in 
vaira, For éwép and «ara, cf. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 8. 

Ver. 32. The Christian’s faith in pro- 
vidence is an inference from redemption. 
The same God who did not spare His 
own Son will freely give us things. 


29—34. 
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paddov Se Kai éyepOeis, ds kal gotw év SebG Tou @cod, bs Kai 


1 Xpreros alone BDEK, most cursives, 


and Treg. Xptoros Invovs SACFL 17, 


vulg., etc. Weiss puts X. I. in text, thinking the omission in B, etc., accidental ; 


W. and H., and Lachm. bracket Inoovs. 


The nat before eyepSers is wanting in 


SABC. The Kat before eorwv is wanting in $gAC but is found in 3°BDFKL. It 
is omitted by W. and H., and Tischdf., bracketed by Lachm., but retained by Weiss. 
After eyepOets S9AC insert ex vexpwv; W. and H. bracket this, but all other crit. edd. 


omit, with }}?BDFGKL, etc. 


ovn &deloaro, cf. Gen. xxii. 12, obx épelow 
mov viod gov Tov ayamwnrod Si’ épé. It 
vivifies the impression of God’s love 
through the sense of the sacrifice it made. 
bwip wavrwv pay: none were worthy of 
such a sacrifice (Weiss). wapé8exey sc. 
to death: iv. 25. was obyt xal: the 
argument of selfishness is that he who 
has done so much need do no more; 
that of love, that he who has done so 
much is certain to do more. ov atrt@ 
Ta wavra: ra wdvta has a collective 
force. It is usually taken to mean the 
whole of what furthers the Christian’s 
life, the whole of what contributes to the 
perfecting of his salvation; all this will 
be freely given to him by God. But 
why should it not mean ‘all things” 
without any such qualification ? en 
God gives us His Son He gives us the 
world; there is nothing which does not 
work together for our good; all things 
are ours. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 22 f. 

Ver. 33 f. The punctuation here is a 
very difficult problem: see th¢ text and 
margin of R.V. The reminiscence of 
Is. 1. 8 f. in verse 33 makes it more 
difficult ; for it that the normal 
structure is that an affirmation fol- 
lowed by a question, whereas Paul 


pe with a question to which the 
affirmation (with at ‘least a trace of 
Isaiah’s lan in it) is ah answer. It 


is even possible to read every clause 
interrogatively, though that is less effec- 
tive. rle dyxahéoer xara dxexrév Geod 5 
who shall bring a vs sg persons 
who are God’s chosen he absence of 
the article (cf. twép &ylev, ver. 27) brings 
out the character in which the persons in 
question figure, not their individual per- 
sonality. For the word see Col. iii. 
12 ‘2 Tim. ii. 10; Tit. i.1; for the hing: 
gf i Thess. i. = a i. 4; John xv. 16. 

t describes Christians as persons who 
owe their standing as such to the act of 


God’s grace. All Christians are con- 
scious that this is the truth about their 
position: they belong to God, because 
He has taken them for His own. To 
say that the word designates ‘not those 
who are destined for final salvation, but 
those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘selected’ 
for the privilege of serving God and 
carrying out His will” (S. and H.), is to 
leave the rails of the Apostle’s thought 
altogether. There is nothing here (vers. 
28-30) about the privilege of serving God 
and carrying out His will; the one thing 
Paul is concerned with is the security 
given by the eternal love of God that the 
work of salvation will be carried through, 
in spite of all impediments, from fore- 
knowledge to final glory. The éxAexrot 
@eod are those who ought to have such 
security : they should Save a faith and 
an assurance proportioned to the love of 
God. Paul is one of them, and because 
he is, he is sure, not that he is called to 
serve God, but that nothing can ever 
separate him from God’s love in Christ. 
The ee tls éyxadkéoan is best an- 
by ‘taking both the following 
clauses together: “It is God that justi- 
fieth: who is he that shall condemn?” 
(of: Is. 1. 8 f.). But many make ris 6 
Karaxpivev a new question, and find the 
answer in verse 34: Xpioros ["lncods] & 
d&wo8avey = the only person who can 
condemn is the Judge, viz., Christ, but 
He is so far from condemning that He 
has done everything to deliver us from 
condemnation. at Christian, Paul 
seems to ask, can speak of xa 


with his on Christ, who died for our 
sins? 82 dyepOels [éx vexpov]: 


of. Gal. iv. 9; and chap. iv. 25. The 
correction in # v is formal (Weiss) : 
Paul does not mean that the resurrection 
is more important than the cross; he 
improves upon an expression which has 
not conveyed all that was in his mind. 


PKS M Nace te Np 
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Ver a7; “dvtuyxdver Swép pov: 35. tis pas Xwpioes dro tis dydans 


a5. Tod Xprorod!; dips, 4 orevoxwpia, F Biwypds, H Atuss, H yupvd- 
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Pdxatpa ; 36. (kabds yéypamrat, “Or evexd 


gou Gavaroupeba Sdny Thy hpéepay - doyicypev ds mpdBata opa- 


1 gov Xpiorov; so most MSS. But 
Tov Beov. 


SB, with some cursives and fathers, have 
This is usually regarded as a change made to agree with ver. 39, because 
B, after tov @eov, adds ms ev Xpiotw Inoov. 


But this may have been added, as 


Weiss remarks, for the very reason that B already read tov @eou ; and as SN has tov 


@eov without this addition, and it was ver 


y natural to change it (with an eye to vv. 


34 and 37) into tov Xpiorov, it seems probable that rov @eov is the original reading. 
Weiss adopts it, and W. and H. put it in marg. 


Our position depends upon Jesus Christ 
who died, nay rather, over whom death 
no more has dominion (vi. 9), who is at 
God’s right hand (this phrase, which 
describes Christ’s exaltation as a sharing 
in the universal sovereignty of God, is 
borrowed from Ps. cx. 1, and is oftener 
used in the N.T. than any other words 
of the Old), who also makes intercession 
on our behalf. 8 § «al évrvyydve: a 
solemn climax is marked by the repetition 
of 8s, and by the nat which deliberately 
adds the intercession to all that has gone 
before. The Christian consciousness, 
even in an apostle, cannot transcend this. 
This is Paul’s final security—the last 
ground of his triumphant assurance: 
Jesus Christ, at God’s right hand, with 
the virtue of His atoning death in Him, 
pleads His people’s cause. Cf. Heb. ix. 
24, Vii. cad dig he rf. Sous 
Ver. 35 pas xeploe Tis 
dydarns Tot Xprrod; If this verse is to 
be most closely ee ver. 34, 
Tov Xpiorod will appear the more nro- 
bable reading, for there Christ is the 
subject throu t; but at vers. 28, 31, 
the love of God is the i me 
i and at this point it seems to be 
caught up again in view of the conclu- 
sion—facts which favour the reading re 
@cod. In any case it is the Divine love 
for us which is meant. With the list of 
troubles cf. 2 Cor. vi. 4-10, xi. 26 f,, xii. 
10. They were those which had befallen 
Paul himself, and he knew that the love 
of God in Jesus Christ could reach and 
sustain the heart through them all. The 
uotation from Ps. xliv. 23 is peculiar. 
t exactly reproduces the LEX, even the 
Sr: being simply transferred,. The nabes 
implies that such experiences. as those 
named in ver. 35 are in agreement with 
what Scripture holds out as the fortune 
of God’s people. Possibly the mention 
of the sword recalled to the Apostle’s 


memory the Savarovpefe of the psalm, 


and suggested the quotation. The point 
of it, both in the psalm and in the epistle, 
lies in &vexev gov. This is what the 
Psalmist could not understand. That 
men should suffer for sin, for infidelity to 
God, was intelligible enough; but he and 
his countrymen were suffering because of 
their faithfulness, and the psalm is his 
despairing expostulation with God. But 
the Apostle understood it. To suffer for 
Christ’s sake was to enter into the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, and that is 
the very situation in which the love of 
Christ is most real, near, and sure to the 
soul. Cf. chap. v. 3, 2 Cor. i. 5, Col. i. 
24. Instead of despairing, he glories in 
tribulations. 

Ver. 37. tnrepvixopev: a word pro- 
bably coined a Paul, who loves com- 
pounds with taép. The Vulg. gives 
Superamus, with which Lipsius agrees 
(obsiegen, like over-power): but Cyprian 
Supervincimus. Later Greek writers 
distinguish vixav and twepvixay (see 
Grimn, s.v.), and samy thse happy ren- 
dering “we are more conquerors”’, 
Perhaps it‘is a mistake to define in what 
the “ more” consists; but if we do, the 
answer must be sought on the line indi- 
cated in the note on fvexey gov: these 
trials not only do not cut us off from 
Christ’s love, they actually give us more 
intimate and thrilling experiences of it. 
8a rod éya Wpas: the aorist 
points to Christ’s death as the great 
demonstration of His love : cf. Gal. ii. 
20, also Rey, xii, 11. 

The Apostle’s personal 
Conviction given in confirmation of all 
that has been said, especially of ver. 37- 
wérevopar cf. 2 Tim. i. 12. obre Oévaros 
otre {eh : death is mentioned first, either 
with ver. 36 in mind, or as the most tre- 
mendous enemy the Apostle could con- 
ceive. If Christ’s love can hold us in 
and h death, what is left for us to 
fear? Much of the N.T. bears on this 
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very point, cf. John viii. 51, x. 28, xi. 25 
f., 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. 
iv. 16-v. 5, Rom. xiv. 8, Heb. ii. 14 f. 
The blank horror of dying is annihilated 
by the love of Christ. Neither death nor 
life is to be explained: explanations 
“only limit the flight of the Apostle’s 
thoughts just when they would soar 
above all limitation” (Gifford). ovre 
&yyedou otre dpxal: this, according to 
the best authorities, forms a second pair 
of forces conceivably hostile to the 
Christian. As in every pair there is a 
kind of contrast, some have sought one 
here also: either making GyyeAot good 
and dpxai evil powers, though both 
spiritual ; or G&yyeAot heavenly, and 
&pxat (as in Le. xii, 11, Tit. ili. 1) 
earthly powers, in which case either 
might be either good or bad. But this 
is arbitrary: and a comparison of 1 Cor. 
xv. 24, Eph. i. 21 favours a suggestion in 
S. and H. that possibly in a very early 
copy ore Suvdpers had been accidentally 
omitted after ovre épyat, and then added 
in the margin, but reinserted in a wrong 
place. The T.R. ‘‘neither angels nor 
principalities nor powers” brings to- 
gether all the conceptions with which 
the Apostle peopled the invisible spiritual 
world, whatever their character, and de- 
clares their inability to come between us 
and the love of Christ. otte & 
vra: cf. 1 Cor. iii. 22. obre 
obre BdGos: no dimensions of 
space. Whether these words pictured 
sornesnne to Paul’s imagination we 
cannot tell; the patristic attempts to give 
them definiteness are not happy. 
mg xriow érépa: nor any created thing 
of different kind. All the things Paul 
has mentioned come under the head of 
xvtovs ; if there is anything of a different 
kind which comes under the same head, 
he includes it too. The suggestions of 
“ another world,” or of ‘aspects of 
reality out of relation, to our faculties,” 
and therefore as yet unknown to us, are 
toys, remote from the seriousness and 
passion of the Apostle’s mind. Nothing 
that God has made, whatever be its 
nature, shall be able to separate us dad 
ras dyderns Tod Gcod rijs dy X. ‘I. Tod «. 
Sev. The love of Christ is God's love, 


manifested to us in Him; and it is only 
in Him that a Divine love is manifested 
which can inspire the triumphant assur- 
ance of this verse. 

CuHapters IX.-XI.° With the eighth 
chapter Paul concludes the positive 
exposition of his gospel. Starting with 
the theme of i. 16 f., he showed in i. 18- 
iii. 20 the universal sinfulness of men 
—Gentile and Jew; in iii, 21-v. 21 he 
explained, illustrated and glorified the 
gospel of justification by faith in Christ, 
set forth by God as a propitiation for 
sin; in vi. 1-vili. 39 he has vindicated 
this gospel from the charge of moral 
inefficiency, by showing that justification 
by faith is inseparably connected with a 
new life in the Spirit, a life over which 
sin has no dominion and in which the 
just demands of God’s law are fulfilled. 
He has even carried this spiritual life 
on, in hope, to its consummation in 
glory: and no more remains to be said. 
With chap. ix. a new subject is intro- 
duced. There is no formal link of 
connection with what precedes. Struc- 
turaily, the new division of the epistle 
stands quite apart from the earlier; it 
might have been written, and probably 
was written, after a break. But though 
no logical relation between the parts is 
expressed, a psychological connection 


’ between them 1s not hard to discover. 


The new section deals with a problem 


which presented great difficulty to the 
early Church, and especially to men of 


Jewish birth, a problem which haunted 
the Apostle’s own mind and was no 
twee thrust on his ecenton bY. his 
unbelieving countrymen, a problem all 
the more painful to him as he realised 
more completely the greatness and glory 
of the Christian salvation. This was the 
problem constituted by the fact that the 
Jews as a whole did not receive the 
Gospel. They were God’s chosen people, 
but if the Christian Gospel brought 
salvation they had no share in it. The 
Messiah was to spring from them, but if 
Jesus was the ,Messiah this privilege 
meant not aia ap but condemnation, 
for they rejected Him almost with one 
consent. In short, if the birth of the 
Christian Church and the gathering of 
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Gentiles into it represented the carrying 
out of God’s purpose to bless and save 
men, God must have turned His back 
upon Himself; He must have broken 
His promise to Israel, and cast off His 
chosen people. But as this must seem 
impossible, the Jewish inference would 
be that the Gospel preached by Paul 
could not be of God, nor the Gentile 
Churches, as Paul asserted, God’s true 
Israel. This is the situation to which 
the Apostle addresses himself in the ninth 
and the two following chapters. It isa 
historical problem, in the first instance, 
he has to deal with, not a dogmatic one; 
and it is necessary to keep the historical 
situation in view, if we are to avoid 
illegitimate inferences from the argu- 
ments or illustrations of the Apostle. 
After the introductory statement (ix. 
1-5), which shows how deeply his heart 
is pledged to his brethren after the flesh, 
he works out a solution of the problem 
—or an interpretation of the position 
—along three lines. In each of these 
there are many incidental points of view, 
but they can be broadly discriminated. 
(t) In the first, chap. ix. 6-29, Paul 
asserts the absolute freedom and so- 
vereignty of God as against any claim, 
made as of right, on the ee of man. 
The Jewish objection to the Gospel, to 
which reference is made above, really 
means that the Jewish nation had a 
claim of right upon Bod, pring them a 
title to salvation, whi must ac- 
knowledge; Paul argues that all God’s 
action, as exhibited in Scripture, and 
especially in the history of Israel itself— 
to say nothing of the essential relations 
of Creator and creatute—tefutes such a 
claim. (2) In the second, chap. ix. 30- 
x. 21, Paul turns from this more specu- 
lative aspect of the situation to its 
moral character, and points out that the 
explanation of the present rejection of 
the Jews is to be found in the fact that 
they have wilfully and stubbornly rejected 
‘the Gospel. Their minds have been set 
on a righteousness of their own, and they 
have refused to submit themselves to the 
righteousness of God. (3) In the third, 
chap. xi., he rises again to an absolute or 
speculative point of view. The present 
unbelief of the Jews and incoming of the 
Gentiles are no doubt, to a Jew, dis- 
concerting events ; yet in spite of them, 
or rather—which is more wonderful stil] 
—by means of them, God’s promises to 
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the fathers will be fulfilled, and all Israel 
saved. Gentile Christianity will provoke 
the unbelieving Jews to jealousy, and they 
too will enter the Messianic Kingdom. 
In the very events which seem to throw 
the pious Jewish mind out of itsreckoning, 
there is a gracious providence, a depth 
of riches and wisdom and knowledge 
which no wordscan express. The present 
situation, which at the first glance is 
heart-breaking (ix. 2), is only one incident 
in the working out of a purpose which 
when completed reveals the whole glory 
of God’s mercy, and evokes the loftiest 
and most heartfelt praise. ‘‘ He shut up 
all unto disobedience that He might have 
mercy on all. . . . Of Him and through 
Him and to Him are all things. Unto 
Him be glory for ever.” Since Baur’s 
time several scholars have held that the 
mass of the Roman Church was Jewish- 
Christian, and that these three chapters, 
with their apologetic aim, are specially 
addressed to that community, as one 
which naturally felt the pressure of the 
difficulty with which they deal. But the 
Roman Church, as these very chapters 
show (cf. ix. 3, my kinsmen, not our ; 
xi. 13, Upiv 88 Aéyw rots veo), was 
certainly Gentile, whatever influence 
Jewish modes of thought and practice 
may have had in it; and it was quite 
natural for the Apostle, in writing what 
he evidently meant from the first should 
be both a systematic and a circular 
letter, to include in it a statement of his 
thoughts on one of the most difficult and 
importunate questions of the time. The 
extraordinary daring of chap. xi. ad Jin. 
is not unrelated to ‘the 
assion of ‘chap, ix: ‘ad init. The whole 
iscussion is a magnificent i ion 
of the aphorism, that great ’ its 
come fren the heart. aaa 
Cuaprer 1X.—Vv. 1-6)". The intense 
pain with which Paul contemplates the 
unbelief of oo countr eee . 
Ver. 1. &\4@ctav Xpirr@, 
Wes8opar. The solemn asseveration is 
meant to clear him of the suspicion that 
in preaching to the Gentiles he is ani- 
mated by ity or even indifference 
to the Jews. Yet cf. 2 Cor. xi. 31, Gal. 


i. 20. dv kg means that he speaks 
le sieht wi Shoe so that false- 

is impossible. - For Guppupr. cf. 
ii. 15, viii. 16. The per is governed 5 
ovr: conscience attests what he says, 
and that! éy arvevper: dyly—the spirit'of 
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10, 
4 Gal. iv. 24; 


TOY cuyyevdv pou KaTd odpka’ 4. ofrivds elow “lopanAitar, dy LP a 
viobeoia, xai 4 Sdga, Kat at SaOjxat,?* nai 4 vopobecia,® Kai 1 Aat- wil 35, 


avros eyo avaGepa evar, so CKL ; but in SABDF avaGepa evar avros eye. 


Fat Srabqxar S8CK and versions; 9 S1a0qxn BDF; see note 2 (on wrparov), page 
589. The plural is no doubt right here, and was mechanically changed as standing 
between two singulars. At the end of the verse DEFG also‘read » ewayyeAva 


instead of at ewayyeArat. 


God, in which all the functions of the 
Christian life are carried on: so that 
assurance is made doubly and trebly 
sure. 

Ver. 2. The fact of Paul’s sorrow is 
stated here; the cause of it is revealed 
in ver. 3. Weiss remarks on the triple 


climax: Avary being intensified in d8dvn, 
peydAn in Gd:ddevrros, and pou in rH 
xap8{q pov. Paul cannot find words 


strong enough to convey his feeling. 
Ver. 3. niyxdpny yap dv elvan 
«tA. For I could wish that I myself 
were anathema, etc. For the omission 
of Gv see Acts xxv. 22, Gal. iv. 20. Paul 
could wish this if it were a wish that 
could be realised for the good of Israel. 
The form of expression implies that the 
wish had actually been conceived, but in 
such sentences ‘‘ the context alone implies 
what the present state of mind is” (Bur- 
ton, Moods and Tenses, § 33). 
is to be construed with é¢d rod Xpurrod : 
the idea of separation from Christ, final 
and fatal separation, is conveyed. For 
the ion cf. Gal. v. 4 (xarnp- 
yiOnre Sd Xpurtod). Gal. i. 
8 f., 1 Cos. xii. 3, xvi. 22 is the equivalent 


of the Hebrew OT, Deut. vii. 26, 


angle 12—that which is put under the 
» and irrevocably devoted to destruc- 
tion. It is beside the mark to speak of 
such an utterance as this as unethical. 
Rather might we call it with Dorner “a 
spark from the fire of Christ’s substitu- 
tionary love”. There is a passion in it 
more profound even than .that of Moses’ 
rayer in Ex. xxxii. 32. Moses identifies 
himself with his people, and if they 
cannot be saved would perish with them ; 
phe "eng find it ie his heart, were it 
to perish for them. tév ovy- 
yevay pov xara odpxa distinguishes 

these from his Christian brethren. 
Ver.4f. The intensity of Paul’s dis- 
tress, and of his longing for the salvation 
of his is partly explained 
in this verse. It is the greatness of his 
» MOL, IT. 


Ped their unique place of privilege in 
God’s providence, the splendour of the 
inheritance and of the hopes which they 
forfeit by unbelief, that make their un- 
belief at once so painful, and so perplex- 
ing. oltiés elow “lopandciras: being, 
as they are, Israelites. Israelites is not 
the national but the theocratic name; it 
expresses the spiritual prerogative of the 
nation, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22, Gal. vi. 16. éw 
4 vlo@ecla: this is not the Christian 
sonship, but that which is referred 
to in such passages as Ex. iv. 22, 
Hos. xi.1. Yet it may be wrong to 
speak of it as if it were merely national ; 
it seems to be distributed and applied to 
the individual members of the nation in 
Deut. xiv. 1, Hos. i. 10 (ii. 1 Heb.). 4 
8éa: the glory must refer to somethin: 
ite, tthe the pillar of cloud and 


fire, the FHF “TAD of the O.T., the 


MID of later Jewish theology; there 


is propebly reference to it in Acts vii. 2, 
Heb. ix. 5. al S:a@jxa:: in other places 
Paul speaks of the O.T. religion as one 
covenant, one (legal) administration of 
the relations between God and man 
(¢.g-, in 2 Cor. iii.) : here, ates el 


of the tabernacle and the temple, the 
only legitimate cultus in the world. ai 
éwa are the Messianic promises : 


in Israelitish religion ‘the best was. 
et to be,” as all the highest minds 
ew. Ver. 5. dv of warépes: Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. The ess of its 
ancestry ennobled Israel, and its 
position in Paul's time to 
understand and to endure. Who coul 
Sr nie een Pan 
sons ers forfeiting everythi: 
for which the fathers had been called® 


& 
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dv ot warépes,” xat éf Sv 5 Xpiotes To 


aah kata odpxa, & dv éwi mdvrwy Geds eddoynrtos'! eis rods alavas. dun. 


wi12, | -h Ch. xi. 28. 


But the supreme distinction of Israel has 
yet to be mentioned. é dv 6 Xpiords 
7d xara odpxa, 6 dv éwi wdvrwv Beds 
ebdoynros els Tots aldvas. “Aprv. The 
only point in the interpretation of this 
verse, in which it can be said that inter- 
preters are wholly at one, is the state- 
ment that of Israel the Messiah came, 
according to the flesh. The words 1d 
wxatTa odpxa define the extent to which 
the Messiah can be explained by His 
descent from Israel; for anything going 
beyond odp§, or ordinary humanity, the 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
The limitation suggests an antithesis, 
and one in which the spiritual or Divine 
side of the Messiah’s nature should find 
expression, this being the natural coun- 
terpart of odp§: and such an antithesis 
has been sought and found in the words 
which follow. He who, according to the 
flesh, is of Israel, is at the same time 
aver all, God blessed for ever. This in- 
terpretation, which refers the whole of 
the words after é& dv to & Xpioris, is 
adopted by many of the best scholars: 
Gifford, Sanday, Westcott (see N.T., 
vol. ii., app., p. 110), Weiss, etc., and has 
muck in its favour. (1) It does supply 
the complementary antithesis which rd 
mara odépxa suggests. (2) Grammatic- 
ally it is simple, for 4 &v naturally ap- 
plies to what precedes: the person who 
is over all is naturally the person just 
mentioned, unless there is decisive reason 
‘40 the contrary. (3) If we adopt another 

tuation, and make the words 6 &v 
gai ae beds ebdoynris els rods als- 
vas a doxology— God Who is over all 
be blessed for ever "—there are - 
matical objections. These are 5 the 
ase of Sv, which is at least abnormal, 
4t God Who is over all” would naturally 
be essed by 6 éwl wdévrey 0cd¢ with- 
one: the av suggests the reference to 
‘Christ. (6) The position of ebroyynras is 
unparalleled in a doxology ; it ought, as 
‘in Eph. i. 3 and the LXX., to stand first 
im the sentence. But these reasons are 
:mot decisive. As for (1), though a com- 
plementary antithesis to 7d xara 
is engecsiod, it is not imperatively de- 
manded here, as in i. 3 The great- 
ess reflected upon Israel by the origin 
of the person in question is sufficiently 


fonveyed by & » without any 
expansion. As for (2), it is true ‘to 
aay that 4 dy na fefers to what 


precedes: the only qu is, whether 


i Ch. i. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 37. 


the natural reference may not in any 
given case be precluded. Many scholars 
think it is precluded here. Meyer, for 
instance, argues that “ Paul has never 
used the express 9eds of Christ, since he 
has not adopted, like John, the Alex- 
andrian form of conceiving and setting 
forth the Divine essence of Christ, but 
has adhered to the popular concrete, 
strictly monotheistic terminology, not 
modified by philosophical speculation 
even for the designation of Christ; and 
he always accurately distinguishes God 
and Christ”. To this he sda the more 
dubious reasons that in the genuine 
apostolic writings (he excludes 2 Tim. iv. 
18, 2 Pet. iii. 18, Heb. xiii. 21, and Rev.) 
there is no doxology to Christ in the 
form usual in doxologies referring to 
God, and that by éwi wavrev the Son’s 
subordination is denied. To these last 
arguments it may be answered that if 
the words in question do apply to Christ 
they are not a doxology at all (Gifford), 
but a declaration of deity, like 2 Cor. xi. 
31, and that Christ’s subordination is not 
affected by His being described as 6 &v 
éxt advrwv any more than by His own 
claim to have all authority in heaven and 
onearth. But the first of Meyer’s ar 
ments has a weight which it is impossible 
not to feel, and it becomes the more 
decisive the more we realise Paul’s 
whole habit of thought and speech. To 
say with Dr. Gifford, ‘‘ When we review 
the history of the interpretation it cannot 
but be regarded as a remarkable fact that 
every objection urged against the ancient 
interpretation rests ultimately on dog- 
matic presuppositions,” ‘hardly covers 
such a position as Meyer ‘represents. 
For the “ dogmatic ositions ” are 
not arbitrary, but merely sum up the 
whole impression made on the mind 
by the study of Paul’s writings, an im- 
ression by which we cannot but be 
influenced, especially in deciding delicate 
and dubious questions like this. If 
we ask ourselves point blank, whether 
Paul, as we know his — from sed 

istles, would express his sense § 
Christ's eatness by calling Him God 
blessed for ever, it seems to me almost 
impossible to answer in the affirmative. 
Such an assertion is not on ‘the same 
plane'with the conception of Christ which 
Meets us everywhere in the Apostle’s writ- 
ings; and though there is some irregu- 
larity in the grammar, and perhaps some 
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mils eee 
8. ToOT 1Ch. xi.1;2 
Or, xi.22; 


Zotw, ob Ta Téxva THS capKds, TadTa Téxva TOD Geod* AANA TA John viii. 


téxva Tis émayyedias™ AoyiLerat eis oméppa. 
& Aébyos oftos, “Kata tov Katpov toGrov” édedcopar, Kal €orat 


difficulty in seeing the point ofa doxology, 
I agree with those who would put a colon 
or a period at odpxa, and make the words 
that follow refer not to Christ but to the 
Father. This is the punctuation given 
in the margin by W. and H., and “alone 
seems adequate to account for the whole 
of the language employed, more especi- 
ally when considered in relation to the 
context” (Hort, N.T., vol. ii., app., p.- 
110). The doxology is, indeed, some- 
what hard to comprehend; it seems at 
the first glance without a motive, and no 
psychological explanation of it yet offered 
is very satisfying. lt is as if Paul, 
having carried the privileges of Israel to 
a climax by mentioning the origin of the 
Messiah as far as regards His humanity, 
suddenly felt himself face to face with 
the problem of the time, how to reconcile 
these extraordinary privileges with the 
rejection of the Jews ; and before address- 
ing himself to any study or solution of it 
expressed in this way his devout and 
sasriged faith, even under ‘the pressure of 
such a lexity, in‘ the sovereign - 
vidence Pe God. The: use of dv, which 
is in itself unnecessary,’ emphasises. dwt 
aévrey; and ‘this: emphasis .is \ “fully 
justified if St. Paul’s purpose is to est 
that the tragic apostany of the Jewn (vers. 
2, 3) is itself part-of ‘the dispensations of 
Him Who is Ged over all,:over Jew and 
Gentile alike,'sover /past, t and 
future ‘alike; so: that) thé! ascription of 
blessing. to ‘Him is‘aichomage to His 
Divine purpose: andipower of bringing 
out of evil in the course of the ages 

xi. 13-16, 25-36)": W sand 'H., ii., app., 
p-110. Full discussionsiof the: ge 
are given in Meyer, S.and'H., and Gifford; 
also by Dr. Ezra Abbot‘in' the Fournal 
cee Society of Biblical Exegests, 1883. 
With this preface Paul proceeds to 
justify:the ways of God to men: see the 
introductdry remarks:above. The first 
section of his argument (ix. 6-29) is in 
the narrower ‘sense a! i vindi- 
cation of God's right\in ing as ‘He 
thas dealt ‘with: Israel," In the frst part 
of. this (vers. 6-13)! he shows that ‘the 
tion of the mass of Israel from ‘the 
eesianic:' Kingdom’ involves:ne breach 


9. émayyedlas yap m Gab iv.28. 
~ 0 Gen.xviii. 


™ 


or failure of the Divine promise. The 
promise is not given .to all the natural 


10. 


- descendants of Abraham, but only to a 


chosen seed, the Israel of -God. 

Ver. 6. ody olov 8¢ Sn: this unique 
expression is explained by Buttmann 
(Grammar, p. 372, Thayer’s Transl.) as 
a blending of two formulas—ov x oloy 
followed by a finite verb, and ety Sn, 
which is common in the N.T. The 
meaning is, But, in spite of my grief, I do 
not mean to say any such thing as that 
the Word of God has come to nothing. 
For not all they that are of Israel, 7.¢., 
born of the patriarch, are Israel, z.¢., the 
people of God. This is merely an appli- 
cation of our Lord’s words, That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh. It is not 
what we get from our fathers and 
mothers that ensures our place in the 
family of God. For the use of otro. in 
this verse to resume and define the sub- 
ject see Gal. iii. 7. 

Ver. 7. Nor because they are Abraham’s 
seed, are they all réxva, i.¢., children 
in’ the sense which entitles them to 
the inheritance, iv. 11, viii. 17.. God 
from the very first made a distinction 
here, and. definitely announced that the 
seed. of Abraham to which the promise 
belonged should. come in the line of 
Isaac—not of Ishmael, though he also 
could call Abraham father. Ev, *lomada 
LKX. |: The words literally mean: that in 
the ‘line of Isaac) Abraham should /have 
the posterity-which would :; ly bear 
his name, and inherit the promises made 
to him by God: Isazac’s descéndants are 

Mer, 8'f. -rad7’ for: the meaning of 
this ‘action of \God is now made clear. 
It signifies that not mere bodily descent 
from Abraham makes one a child‘of:God 
that was never the case, not eveh in 
Abraham’s time; it is the children of:the 

ise who are teckoned a: seed to 
Abraham, for the word in virtue of which 
‘Ieaac; the: true son and heir, was bosh, 
was ia word of promise. | He was bom, 
‘to use the language of the Gospel, from 
above ; and something analogous. to: this 
‘is necessary, ‘whenever a :man(even.ia 
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1 xaxov DFKL; gavdov NAB. ov Beov rpobecrs; all the best MSS., NABDFKL 


and edd. read wpodeots Tov Geov. 


descendant of Abraham) claims to be a 
child of God and an heir of His kingdom. 
From Gal. iv. 28 (Now we, brethren, like 
Isaac, are children of promise) we see 
that the relation to God in question 
here is one open to Gentiles as well as 
Jews: if we are Christ’s, then we too are 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
promise. The argumentative suggestion 
in vers, 6-9 is that just as God discrimin- 
ated at the first between the children of 
Abraham, so He is discriminating still ; 
the fact that many do not receive the 
Gospel no more proves that the promise 
has failed than the fact that God chose 
Isaac only and set aside Ishmael. 

Ver. ro ff. But the argument can be 
made more decisive. A Jewish opponent 
might say, ‘‘ Ishmael was an illegitimate 
child, who naturally had no rights as 
against Isaac; we are the legitimate 
descendants of the patriarch, and our 
right to the inheritance is indefeasible ”’. 
To this the Apostle replies in vers. 10- 
13. Not only did God make the dis- 
tinction already referred to, but in the 
ease of Isaac’s children, where there 
seemed no ground for making any distinc- 
tion whatever, He distinguished again, and 
said, The elder shall serve the younger. 
Jacob and Esau had one father, one 
mother, and were twin sons; the only 


ground on which either could have been . 


preferred was that of priority of birth, 
and this was disregarded by God; Esau, 
the elder, was rejected, and Jacob, the 
younger, was made heir of the promises. 
Further, this was done by God of His 
sovereign freedom: the decisive word 
was spoken to their mother while they 
were as yet unborn and had achieved 
neither good nor evil. Claims as of 
right, therefore; made against God, are 
futile, whether they are based on descent 
oron works. There is no way in which 
they can be established ; and, as we have 
just seen, God acts in entire disregard of 
them. God’s purpose to save men, and 
make them heirs of His kingdom—a pur- 

which is characterised as rar’ 

v, or involving a choice—is not 

ined at all by consideration of 


such claims as the Jews put forward. In 
forming it, and carrying it out, God acts 
with perfect freedom. In the case in 
question His action in regard to Jacob 
and Esau agrees with His word in the 
prophet Malachi: Jacob I loved but Esau 
I hated; and further than this we cannot 
go. To avoid misapprehending this, 
however, it is necessary to keep the 
Apostle’s purpose in view. He wishes 
to show that God’s promise has not 
broken down, though many of the chil- 
dren of Abraham have no part in its 
fulfilment in Christ. He does so by 
showing that there has always been a 
distinction, among the descendants of the 
patriarchs, between those who have 
merely the natural connection to boast 
of, and those who are the Israel of God; 
and, as against Jewish pretensions, he 
shows at the same time that this dis- 
tinction can be traced to nothing but 
God’s sovereignty. It is not of works, 
but of Him Who effectually calls men. 
We may say, if we please, that sovereignty 
in this sense is ‘‘just a name for what is 
unrevealed of God” (T. Erskine, The 
Brazen Serpent, p. 259), but though it is 
unrevealed we must not conceive of it 
as arbitrary—i.e., as non-rational or non- 
moral. It is the sovereignty of God, and 
God is not exlex; He is a law to Him- 
self—a law all love and holiness and 
truth—in all His purposes towards men. 
So Calvin: ‘‘ubi mentionem glorie Dei 
audis, illic justitiam cogita’’. Paul has 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, among 
the notes of true religion, the exclusion 
of boasting (iii. 27); and in substance 
that is the argument he is using here. 
No Jewish birth, no | works, can 
give a man a claim which God is bound 
to honour ; no man urging such 
claims can say that God’s word has 
become of no effect though his claims 
are disallowed, and he gets no part in 
the inheritance of God’s people. 

ob pévoy Bf: cf. v. 11, viii. 23=Not 
only is this so, but a more striking and 
convincing illustration can be given. 
GAAa nal “PeBéxxa: the sentence thus 
begun is never finished, but the sense is 
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tT yap Mwoy déyer, 
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is read by Weiss and W. and H., though 


the latter put xa@ws in marg. Cf. iii. 4, xi. 8, and 1 Cor, x. Io. 


continued in ver. 12. “load Tot warpés 
4p@v: Paul speaks here out of his own 
consciousness as a Jew, addressing him- 
self to a problem which greatly exercised 
other Jews; and calls Isaac “father” as 
the person from whom the inheritance 
wastocome. Ver.II. pijmrw yap yevvy- 
Oévrwv pySe wpatdvrwy : ‘the conditional 
negatives (wijmrw, pnSe) represent the cir- 
cumstances not as mere facts of history, 
but as conditions entering into God’s 
counsel and plan. The time of the predic- 
tion was thus chosen, in order to make it 
clear that He Who calls men to be heirs of 
His salvation makes free choice of whom 
He will, unfettered by any claims of birth 
or merit” (Gifford). wpé@eors in this theo- 
logical sense is a specially Pauline word, 
The purpose it describes is universal in 
its bearings, for it is the purpose of One 
who works all things according to the 
counsel of His will, Eph. i. 11; it is 
eternal, a wpé@eors tov alévev, Eph. iii. 
11; it is God’s t8(a wpéOeors, 2 Tim. i. 9, 
a purpose, the meaning, contents, and 
end of which find their explanation in 
God alone; it is a purpose cat’ éxdoyy}y, 
i.e., the carrying of it out involves choice 
and discrimination between man and 
man, and between race and race; and 
in spite of the side of mystery which 
belongs to such a conception, it is a per- 
fectly intelligible purpose, for it is de- 
scribed as wpéOecis fv éwolnoey tv 
Xpiore *Invod, and what God means by 
Christ Jesus no one can doubt. God's 
eternal purpose, the p se carried out 
war’ éxAoyhy, yet embracing the universe, 
is clearly revealed in His Son. The per- 
manent determining element, wherever 
this purpose is concerned, is not the 
works of men, but the will and call of 
God; and to make this plain was the 
intention of God in speaking as He did, 
and when He did, to Rebecca about her 
children. If we look to Gen. xxv. 23, it 
is indisputably the nations of Israel and 
Edom that are referred to: ‘‘ Two nations 
are in thy womb, and two manner of 
eoples shall be separated from thy 
els ; and the one people shall be 
stronger than the other people, and the 
elder shall serve the younger”. The 


same is true also of Mal. i. 2: “I loved 
Jacob, but Esau I hated, and made his 
mountains a desolation,” etc. Yet it 
would not be right to say that Paul is here 
considering merely the parts assigned 
by God to nations in the drama of provi- 
dence; He is obviously thinking of Jacob 
and Esau as individuals, whose own re- 
lation to God’s promise and inheritance 
(involving no doubt that of their pos- 
terity) was determined by God before 
they were born or had done either ood 
or ill, On the other hand, it would not 
be right to say that Paul here refers the 
eternal salvation or perdition of indi- 
viduals to an absolute decree of God 
which has no relation to what they are 
or do, but rests simply on His inscrut- 
able will. He is engaged in precluding 
the idea that man can have claims of 
right against God, and with it the idea 
that the exclusion of the mass of Israel 
from the Messiah’s kingdom convicts 
God of breach of faith toward the chil- 
dren of Abraham; and this He can do 
quite effectually, on the lines indicated, 
without consciously facing this tremen- 
dous hypothesis. 

Vv. 14-21. In the second part of his 
theodicy Paul meets the objection that 
this sovereign freedom of God is essenti- 
ally unjust. 

Ver. 14. tl otv te cf. vi. I, 
vii. 7, viii. 31. It is Paul who speaks, 
anticipating, as he cannot help doing, 
the objection which is sure to rise, not 
only in Jewish minds, though it is with 
them he is directly concerned, but in the 
mind of every human being who reads 
his words. Yet he states the objection 
as one in itself incredible. ph 48ixla 
sr v@ Ge@ ; surely we cannot say that 
thére is unrighteousness with God? This 


is the force of the pi), and Paul can 


answer at once pi) yévowro: away with 
the thought! God says Himself that He 
shows mercy with that sovereign freedom 
which Paul has ascribed to Him ; and the 
principle of action which God announces 
as His own cannot be unjust. 

Ver. 15. T@ Mavodt yap Mfye. Te 
Mevoet is emphatic by position: the 
person to whom this declaration was 
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in marg. by Treg., simply omitted (on the principle of judging referred to in note =F 


page 589) by W. and H. 


made, as well as the voice which made 
it, render it peculiarly significant to a 
Jew. The words (exactly as LXX, Exod. 
xxxiii. 19) occur in the answer to a prayer 
of Moses, and may have been regarded 
by Paul as having special reference to 
him; as if the point of the quotation 
were, Even one who had deserved so 
well as Moses experienced God’s mercy 
solely because God willed that He 
should. But that is not necessary, and 
is not what the original means. The 
emphasis is on 6v 4y, and the point is 
that in showing mercy God is determined 
by nothing outside of His mercy itself. 
olere(pew is stronger than éAeeiv; it 
suggests more sips pe the emotion 
attendant on pity, and even its expres- 
sion in voice or gesture. 

Ver. 16. Conclusion from this word of 
God. It (namely, the experience of God’s 
mercy) does not depend on man’s resolve 
or effort (for tpéxewv cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24 ff.), 
but on God’s merciful act. This, of 
course, merely repeats vers. 12, 13, 
buttressing the principle of God’s sove- 
reign freedom in the exercise of mercy 
by reference to His own word in Exod. 
xxxiii. 19. 

Ver. 17 f. But Paul goes further, and 
explains the contrary phenomenon—that 
of a man who does not and cannot 
receive mercy—in the same way. Aéye 

Y it is on Scripture the 
burden of proof is laid here and at ver. 
15. A Jew might answer the arguments 
Paul uses here if they were the Apostle’s 
own ; to Scripture he can make no reply ; 
it must silence, even where it does not 


convince. @apae : All men, and not 
those only a are the objects of His 


mercy, come within the scope of God’s 
sovereignty. Pharaoh as well as Moses 
can be quoted to illustrate it. He was 
the open adversary of God, an avowed, 
implacable adversary ; yet a Divine pur- 
pose was fulfilled in his life, and that 


purpose and nothing else is the explana- 
tion of his very being. els avrd rovTo 
dEyjyepd oe. The LXX in Exod. ix. 
16 read: wal Evexev rovrov SrernpyOns, 
the last word, answering to the Hebrew 


TATA, being used in the sense 


of ‘‘ thou wast kept alive”—the sense 
adopted by Dillmann for the Hebrew ; 
probably Paul changed it intentionally 
to give the meaning, “for this reason 
I brought thee on the stage of history wae 
cf. Hab. i. 6, Zec. xi. 16, Jer. XXvii. 
4r (S. and H.). The purpose Pharaoh 
was designed to serve, and actually did 
serve, on this stage, was certainly not his 
own; as certainly it was God’s. God’s 
pe was shown in the penal miracles 

y which Pharaoh and Egypt were 
visited, and his name is proclaimed to 
this day wherever the story of the Exodus 
is told. 

Ver. 18. From the two instances just 
quoted Paul draws the comprehensive 
conclusion: So then on whom He will 
He has mercy, and whom He will He 
hardens. The whole emphasis is on 
@é\a. The two modes in which God 
acts upon man are showing mercy and 
hardening, and it depends upon God’s 
will in which of these two. modes He 
actually does act. The word oxdnpive 
is borrowed from the history of Pharaoh, 
Ex. vii. 3, 223 viii. 19; ix. 125 xiv. 17. 
What precisely the hardening means, 
and in what relation God’s hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart stood to Pharaoh’s own 
hardening of it against God, are not 
unimportant questions, but they are 
questions which Paul does not here 
raise. He has one aim always in view 
here—to show that man has no claim as 
of right against God; and he finds a 
decisive proof of this (at least for a Jew) 
in the opposite examples of Moses and 
Pharaoh, interpreted as these are by 
unmistakable words of God Himeelf. 
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It was through God, in the last resort, 
that. Moses and Pharaoh were what they 
were, signal instances of the Divine mercy 
and the Divine wrath. 

Ver. 19 ff. But human nature is not 
so easily silenced. This interpretation 
of all human life, with ‘all its diversities 
of character and experience, through the 
will of God alone, as if that will by itself 
explained everything, is not adequate to 
the facts. If Moses and Pharaoh alike 
are to be explained by reference to that 


will—that is, are to be explained in pre-. 


cisely the same way—then the difference 
between Moses and Pharaoh disappears. 
The moral interpretation of the world is 
annulled by the religious one. If God is 
equally behind the: most opposite moral 
phenomena, then it is open to any one to 
say, what Paul here anticipates will be 
said, rf ére pépderars why does he still 
find fault? or who withstands his 
resolve? To this objection there is really 
no answer, and it ought to be frankly 
admitted that the Apostle does not answer 
it. The attempt to understand the rela- 
tion between the human will and the 
Divine seems to lead of necessity to an 
antinomy which thought has not as yet 
succeeded in transcending. To assert the 
absoluteness of God in the unexplained 
unqualified sense of verse 18 makes the 
moral life unintelligible; but to explain 
the moral life by ascribing to man a 
freedom which makes him stand in in- 
dependence over against God reduces the 
universe to anarchy. Up to this point 
Paul has been insisting on the former 
point of view, and he insists on it still 
as against the human presumption which 
would plead its rights against God; but 
in the very act of doing so he passes 
over (in ver. 22) to an intermediate stand- 
point, showing that God has not in point 
of fact acted arbitrarily, in a freedom un- 
controlled by moral law; and fromm that 
again he advances in the following chapter 
to do full justice to the other side of the 
antinomy—the liberty and responsibility 
of man. The act of Israel, as well as the 
will of God, lies behind the painful situa- 
tion he is trying to understand. 

Ver. 20. & GvOpwre is not used con- 


temptuously, but it is set intentionally 
over against t@ Oe@; the objector is re- 
minded emphatically of what he is, and 
of the person to whom he is speaking. 
It is not for a man to adopt this tone to- 
ward God, For pevotvye cf. x. 18, 
Phil. iii. 8: the idea is, So far from your 
having the right to raise such objections, 
it is rather for me to ask, Who art thou ? 
etc. Paul, as has been observed above, 
does not refute, but repels the objection. 
It is inconsistent, he urges, with the 
relation of the creature to the Creator. 
ph epet «rAd. Surely the thing formed 
shall not say, etc. The first words of 
the quotation are from Isa. xxix. 16: ph 
ipet Td widopa Te wAdcavTs abd & 
od pe rlacas; 4 7d Twolnpa TH owr- 
gavtt Ob cuveras pe eroinoas; The 
fact that the words originally refer to 
Israel as a nation, and to God’s shaping 
of its destiny, does not prove in the least 
that Paul is dealing with nations, and 
not with individuals, here. He never 
pays any attention to the original appli- 
cation of the O.T. words he uses; and 
neither Moses nor Pharaoh nor the person 
addressed as & Gv@pwwe is anation. The 
person-addressed is one who feels that the 
principle enunciated in ver. 18 must be 
qualified somehow, and so he makes the 
protest against it which Paul attempts in 
this summary fashion to repress. A map 
is not a thing, and if the whole explana- 
tion of his destiny is to be sought in the 
bare will of God, he will say, Why didst 
Thou make me thus? and not even the 
authority of Paul will silence him. 

Ver. 21. # ovn gxer efovolav 6 xepa- 
peds rod wyAod «.7.A. The i puts this 
as the alternative. Either you must 
recognise this absoluteness of God in 
silence, oy you must make the pre- 
posterous assertion that the potter has 
not 4 pete over the clay, etc. The power 
of the potter over the clay is of course 
undoubted: he takes the same lump, and 
makes one vessel for noble and another 
for ignoble uses; it is not the quality of 
the clay, but the will of the potter, that 
decides to what use each part of the 
lump is to be put. True, the objector 
might say, but irrelevant. For map is 
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not clay, and the relation of God to man 
is not that of the potter to dead matter. 
To say that it is, is just to concede the 
objector’s point—the moral significance 
is taken out of life, and God has no 
room any longer to pronounce moral 
judgments, or to speak of man in terms 
of praise or blame. 

Vv. 22-29. Paul’s argument, to speak 
plainly, has got into an impasse. He 
is not able to carry it through, and 
to maintain the sovereign freedom of 
God as the whole and sole explanation 
of human destiny, whether in men or 
nations. He does, indeed, assert that 
freedom to the last, 5 the pre- 
sumptuousness of man; but in this third 
section of his theodicy, he begins to 
withdraw from the ground of speculation 
to that of fact, and to exhibit God’s 
action, not as a bare unintelligible exer- 
cise of will, which inevitably provokes 
rebellion, but as an exercise of will of 
such a character that man can have 
nothing to urge against it. et 8: the 
$2 marks the transition to the new point 
of view. It is as if Paul said: You 
may find this abstract presentation of 
God’s relations to man a hard doctrine, 
but if His actual treatment of men, even 
of those who are oxeiy war, els 
Awé)evar, is distinguished by longsuffer- 
ing and, patience, what can you say 

ainst that? Ae has been rendered 
re because it is His will; (2) although it 
is His will. In the former case, Go 
bears long with the vessels of wrath in 
order that the display of His wrath and 
power may be more tremendous at last. 
But (a) such an idea is inconsistent with 
the contrast implied in 8é: it is an aggra- 
vation of the very difficulty from which the 
Apostle is making his escape ; 0) it is in- 
consistent with the words év 1 PaKpo- 
Ovplq ; it is not jongredering if the end 
in view is a more awful display of wrath ; 
there is no real longsuffering unless the 
end in view is pt i the sinner place 
for repentance, ence the other view 
(2) is substantially right. Although it is 


g Eph. ii. ro. 


the cat is omitted by W. and H. following B 37, 39, 47, vulg., 
Weiss thinks it was omitted because the 
not see the point of it, and felt it easy to connect wa with the 


God’s will to display His wrath and to 
show what He can do, still He does not 
proceed precipitately, but gives ample 
opportunity to the sinner to repent and 
escape. We are entitled to say “the 
sinner,” though Paul does not say so 
explicitly, for 4 épyy, the wrath of God, 
is relative to sin, and to nothing else: 
except as against sin, there is no such 
thing as wrath in God. In oxevn dpyis 
the word oxevn is perhaps prompted by 
the previous verse, but the whole associa- 
tions of the potter and the clay are not 
to be carried over: they are expressly pre- 
cluded by fveyxev év wodAjj paxpobupia. 
Paul does not say how the oxevy 
épyiis came to be what they are, the 
objects upon which the wrath and power 
of God are to be revealed; he only says 
that such as they are, God has shown 
great patience with them. It seems a 
mistake in W. and H. to print oxevy dpyis 
as a quotation from Jer. 1. (LXX xxvii.) 
25; for there the words mean “the in- 
struments by which God executes His 
wrath,” les armes de sa colére (Reuss). 
xatnpticptva elg dwdédciav: dwodea 
(Phil. i. 28, iii. 19) means perdition, final 
ruin; by what agency the ms re- 
ferred to have been fitted for it Paul 
does not say; what he does say is, that 
fitted for such a doom as they are, God 
has nevertheless endured them in much 
longsuffering, so that they at least can- 
not say, Why dost thou find fault? For 

= » Made quite 
fit or ripe, see Luke vi. 40, 1 Cor. i. 10: 
cf. also 2 Tim. iii. 17. 

Ver. 23 f. The sentence beginning 
with eb ba OéAwv is not grammatically 
completed, but ver. 23 is an irregular 
parallel to ver. 22. God’s p is 
regarded as twofold. It is on the one 
hand to show His wrath and make 
known His power; it is on the other 
hand to make known the riches of His 
glory (cf. Eph. iii. 16). The first part of 
it is carried out on those who are oxevy 


+d hae | canoe oeaerenditbeeheg lata. 
; but, in carrying out both parts 
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alike, God acts in a way which is so far 
from giving man room to complain that 
it commands his wonder and adoration ; 
for the oxen dpyis there is much long- 
suffering, for the oxevy éAéovs a prepara- 
tion and a calling in which God’s free 
unmerited mercy is conspicuous. «al 
tva yvwploq: This is mentioned as a 
principal purpose of God. éwi oxevn 
@dgouvs: the glory is conceived as some- 
thing shed upon the persons concerned ; 
they are irradiated with the Divine 
brightness. Cf. 2:Thess. i. 10. 8é§a 
in such connections has usually a super- 
sensible eschatological meaning ; its 
-content was fixed for Paul by his vision 
of Christ as Lord of Glory. The end of 
God’s ways with the vessels of mercy 
is to conform them to the image of His 
exalted Son. 4x (pacev els Sd5av: 
Paul does not shrink from introducing God 
as subject here. The vessels of mercy, in 
whom the Divine glory is to be revealed, 
are such as God prepared before for that 
~destiny. That Paul is not speaking here 
abstractly, as in his discussion of the 
relations of creature and Creator in ver. 
21 f., but on the basis of experience, is 
shown by the words which immediately 
follow: obs xal éxéderev 4p G¢ = whom 
he also called in us. The oxevy édéovs, 
in other words, are not a mere theological 
conception = “‘ God’s elect”: they are 
the actual members of the Christian 
Church, Jew and Gentile; and it is not 
a deduction from the necessities of the 
Divine nature, but an account of real 
experiences of God’s goodness, which is 

iven both in @, and in 
. sk How much is peed by 
Sponro ev is not clear, but the text 

cline ground whatever for import- 
ing into it the idea of an unconditional 
eternal decree. Those who are called 
iknow that the antecedents of their call- 
ing, the processes which lead up to and 
prepare for it, are of God. They know 
‘that in all these processes, even in the 


remote initial stages of them, to the 
significance of which they were blind at 
the time, glory was in view. The fact 
that both Jews and Gentiles are called 
shows that this preparation is not limited 
to any one nation; the fact that the 
called are from among both Jews and 
Gentiles shows that no one can claim 
God’s mercy as a right in virtue of his 
birth in some particular race. 

Ver. 25 f. This result of God’s ways 
with man—His calling not only from the 
Jews but from the Gentiles—agrees with 
His own declarations in Scripture. Ver. 
25 answers roughly to Hos. ti. 23, LXX: 
I will love her who was not beloved, and 
will say to that which was not My people, 
Thou art My people. Not My people 
(= Lo-ammi) and Not beloved ( = Lo- 
ruhamah) were the names of a son and 
a daughter of Hosea, who symbolised 
the kingdom of Israel, rejected of God 
but destined to share again in His favour. 
Paul here applies to the calling of the 
Gentiles words which spoke originally of 
the restoration of Israel—an instance 
which shows how misleading it may be 
to press the context of the other passages 
quoted in this chapter. Ver. 26 is also a 
quotation from Hos. i. ro (LXX): the 
éxet is supplied by Paul, The applica- 
tion of it is similar to that of ver. 25. In 
Hosea the promise is that the Israelites 
who had lost their standing as God’s 

le should have it given back to them, 
in all its dignity. This also Paul reads 
of the calling of the Gentiles. They 
were once no people of God’s, but now 
have their part in the adoption. But 
what is the meaning of “in the place 
where . . . there shall they be called"? 
It is not certain that in Hosea there is 
any reference to a place at all (see margin 
of R.V.), and it is not easy to see w: 
Paul can mean the emphatic éxei. 
The ordinary explanation—the Gentile 
lands—is as good as any, but seems 
hardly equal to the stress laid on duet. 
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“Western and Syrian” 


authorities have the words, in agreement with the LXX. But the yap after the first 


Aoyov makes the whole sentence, 


in this case, untranslatable; and though Weiss 


and Alford defend the received text, and Treg. brackets the words in question in 


marg., most edd. omit them. 


Ver. 27 f. From the calling of the 
Gentiles, as foretold in prophecy, Paul 
passes now to the partial, but only 
partial, calling of Israel, as announced 
by the same authority. The Jews cannot 
rhe with the situation in which they 

nd themselves when it answers so 
exactly to the Word of God. twép is 
here indistinguishable from wept: it is 
not a loud intercession on Israel’s be- 
half, but a solemn declaration concern- 
ing Israel, that the prophet makes; see 
Grimm, s.v., i., 5. The quotation in ver. 
27 is from Isa. x. 22 f., but the opening 
words are modified by recollection of 
aie, - Io just eet ids sak ha 
« v yévnra: 6 *lopa s 
Gppos ris Oaldoons, Td Kxarddcppa 
airév cubjcerat. Adyov ovvrehov Kal 
ocuvrépvev [av eee, br pete 
our: ov] xv moujoe dv ri 
ee Bx The. words bracketed 
are omitted by most editors, but the 
sense is not affected. 1d trdAcyppa has 
the emphasis: only the remnant shall be 
saved. This doctrine Paul apparently 
finds confirmed by the words Aédyov yap 
cuvrehoy cal cuvrépvev woujoe: KUpLoSs 
éwt rijs yas. It is doubtful whether any 
one could assign meaning to these words 
unless he had an idea beforehand of what 
they ought to or must mean. Cheyne 
renders the Hebrew to which they 
answer, ‘‘For a final work and a decisive 
doth the Lord execute within all the 
land’’; and there is the same general 
idea in Sanday and Headlam’s version 
of Paul: “For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence 
conclusive and concise, will the Lord do 
upon the earth”. Weiss, who retains the 
words bracketed, makes Aéyov = God’s 
proeiee; God fulfils it indeed (cvvredGy), 

ut He at the same time limits or con- 
tracts it ( vev), i.¢., fulfils it to 
some of Israel, not to all. This, no 
doubt, is the sense required, but can any 


one say that the words convey it? We 
should rather say that Paul put hic own 
thought into the words of the LXX, in 
which a difficult passage of Isaiah was 
translated almost at haphazard, and in 
doing so lent them a meaning which 
they could not be said to have of them- 
selves. 

Ver. 29. But his last quotation is in 
verbal agreement with the LXX Isa. i. 
9, and transparently clear. The owéppe. 
or seed which God leaves is the same as. 
the twéAciyspa. The figure is not to be 
pressed. the remnant is not the germ 
of a new people; Paul expects Israel as 
a whole to be restored. 

With this the theodicy proper closes. 
The unbelief of the Jews was a great 
problem to the Apostolic age, and one 
which easily led to scepticism concern- 
ing the Gospel. The chosen people 
without a part in the kingdom of God 
—impossible. This chapter is Paul’s 
attempt to explain this situation as one 
not involving any unrighteousness or 
breach of faith on the part of God. It 
is not necessary to resume the various 
stages of the argument as they have been 
elucidated in the notes. € point of 
greatest difficulty is no doubt that pre- 
sented by vers. 22 and 23. Many good 
scholars, Meyer and Lipsius for example,. 
hold that Paul in these verses is not 
withdrawing from, but carrying through, 
the argument from God’s absoluteness 
stated so emphatically in ver. 21. They 
hold that the oxevn dpyijs xarypricpéva 
els Grederav would not be oxetn dpyiis 
at all, if their repentance and amendment 
were conceivable ; and although God 
bears long with them—that is, defers 
their destruction—it is only in order that 
He may have time and opportunity to 
manifest the riches of His glory on the 
vessels of mercy. But the answer to 
this is plain. It assumes that human 
life, in its relation to God, can be inter-. 
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preted by the analogy of clay in its rela- 
tion to the potter; in other words, that 
moral and spiritual experiences can be 
construed and made intelligible through 
what are merely physical categories. 
But this is not the case. And if it be 
said that justice is not done, by the in- 
terpretation given in this commentary, to 
the expression oxevn dpyijs, it may also 
be said that justice is not done, by the 
interpretation of Meyer and Lipsius, to 
the expression év aoAAq paxpoOuplq. 
Each of these allegations may be said to 
neutralise the other—that is, neither is 
decisive for the interpretation of the 
passage; and the Apostle’s meaning re- 
mains to be determined by the general 
movement of his thought. In spite of 
the great difficulties of the section as a 
whole, I cannot hesitate to read it as 
above. 

CHapTER IX.—Ver. 30-X. 21. We 
come now to the second main division of 
that part of the epistle in which Paul 
discusses the problem raised by the 
relation of the isa to the Gospel. He 
has shown in chap. ix. 6-29 that they have 
no claim as of right to salvation: their 
whole history, as recorded and interpreted 
in the Scriptures, exhibited God acting 
on quite a different principle; he now 
proceeds to show more definitely that it 
was owing to their own guilt that they 
were rejected. They followed, and per- 
sisted in following, a..path on .which 
salvation was not to be found; and they 
were inexcusable in doing so, inasmuch 
as God had made His way of salvation 
plain and accessible to all. — 

Ver. 30 f. th otv dpovpev; usually, 
as in ver. 14, this question is followed 
by another, but here by an assertion. 
The conclusion of the foregoing dis- 
cussion is—not that God has been 
faithless or unjust, but—this paradoxical 
position: Gentiles (€vn, not ra @vn) 
that did not follow after righteousness 
attained righteousness, the righteousness 
which comes of faith; while Israel, 
which followed after a law of tighteous- 
ness, did not attain that law, S:éxe.v and 
na wey are correlative terms: see 


Wetstein. The repetition of Suxaroovvy 
is striking: it is the one fundamental 
conception on which Paul’s_ gospel 
rests; the questions at issue between 
him and the Jews were questions as to 
what it was, and how it was to be 
attained. 7a ph Sidxovra Sixatoovvny 
is not an unfair description of the pagan 
races as contrasted with the Jews; how 
to be right with God was not their main 
interest. Stxatoovvyy S¢ thy ex wlorews : 
for the form of the explanatory clause 
with 8¢ ¢f. iii. 22, 1 Cor. ii. 6. It is not 
surprising that a righteousness of this 
sort should be found even by those who 
are not in quest of it; its nature is that 
it is brought and offered to men, and 
faith is simply the act of appropriating it. 
*IoparA 82 «.7.A.: this is the astonishing 
thing which does need _ explanation. 
Sidxwv vépov Sixatoovvys. The idea is 
not that Israel was in quest of a law of 
righteousness, in the sense of a rule by 
the observance of which righteousness 
would be attained: every Israelite be- 
lieved himself to be, and already was, 
in possession of such a law. It must 
rather be that Israel aimed incessantly at 
bringing its conduct up to the standard 
of a law in which righteousness was 
certainly held out, but was never able to 
achieve its purpose. The vépos Sixaso- 
avvns, the unattained goal of Israel’s 
efforts, is of course.the Mosaic law ; bat 
it is referred to, not definitely, but in its 
characteristic qualities, as law, and as 
exhibiting and enjoining (not bestowing) 
righteousness. els vépov ova épPacer : 
did not attain to, arrive at, that law—it 
remained out of their reach. Legal religion 
proved a failure. 

Ver. 32. 8a76; Why? Aresult so 
confounding needs explanation. Sr ob« 
dn wiorews GAN’ ds 2E Epywv: it seems 
too precise to supply mith Weiss eSlafev 
re Sixatoovvys. The reason of Israel's 
religious failure was that its whole re- 
ligious effort and attitude was not of 
faith, but (so they conceived the case) of 
works. By inserting o¢ Paul dissociates 
himself from this conception, and leaves 


it to Israel ; he does not believe (having 
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1 yap N°D°KLP ; om. NABD!F. 


learned the contrary by bitter experience) 
that there is any outlet along this road. 
Everything in religion depends on the 
nature of the start. You may start 
éx wxlorews, from an utter abandonment 
to God, and an entire dependence on 
Him, and in this case a righteousness is 
cone which you will recognise as 

txatocvvn Geot, God’s own gift and 
work in you ; or you may start é£ épywv, 
which really means in independence of 
God, and try to work out, without coming 
under obligation to God, a righteousness 
of your own, for which you may subse- 
quently claim His approval, and in this 
case, like the Jews, all your efforts will 
be baffled. Your starting-point is unreal, 
impossible ; it is not truly é épyeyv, but 
only o¢ é§ épyev ; it is an idea of your 
own, not a truth on which life can be 
carried out, that you are in any sense 
independent of God. Such an idea, 
however, rooted in the mind, may 


effectually pervert and wreck the soul, . 


by making the Divine way of attaining 
tighteousness and life offensive to it; 
and this is what happened to the Jews. 
Because of that profoundly false relation 
to God wpocéxowav rH AlOp Tod wpoc- 
sépparos. The stone on which they 
stumbled was Christ, and especially His 
Cross. The oxdv8adov of the Cross, at 
which they stumbled, is not simply the 
fact that it is a cross, whereas they ex- 
pected a Messianic throne; the Cross 
offended them because, as interpreted by 
Paul, it summoned them to begin 
their religious life, from the v 
ginning, at the foot of the Crucified, and 
with the sense upon their hearts of an 
infinite debt to Him, which no “ works” 
could ever repay. 

Ver. 33. Yet paradoxical as this may 
seem, it agrees with the words of Scrip- 
ture. The quotation is a mixture of 
Isa. xxviii. 16 and viii. 14: and it is 
interesting to remark that the same 
passages are quoted in conjunction, 
though they are not mixed as here, in 
1 Pet. ii. 6-8. The original reference of 
them is not exactly Messianic. The 
stone laid in Zion (Isa. xxviii. 16) is 
indeed interpreted by Delitzsch of the 
kingdom of promise as identified with 
its Sovereign Head, but the stone of 


be- 


2? was om. SABDF 47 and all edd. 


stumbling (Isa. viii. 14) is unequivocally 
God Himself; all who do not give Him 
honour are broken against His govern- 
ment as on a stone, or caught in it as 
in a snare. Paul inserts ém’ air@ after 
6 morevwy (as Peter also does), and 
applies the figure of the stone in both 
cases to Christ, and to the contrary 
relations which men may assume to Him. 
Some stumble over Him (as the Jews, 
for the reasons just given) ; others build 
on Him and find Him a sure foundation, 
or (without a figure) put their trust in 
Him and are not put toshame. Cf. Ps. 
cxvili. 22, Mt. xxi. 42, 1 Cor. iii. 11, 
Acts. iv. 12, Eph. ii. 20. 

CHAPTER X.—Ver. 1. The Apostle 
cannot enlarge on this melancholy situa- 
tion without expressing once more the 
deep grief which it causes him. Since 
the Jews are referred to in the third 
person (trép atrév) it is clear that the 

rsons addressed are a Gentile Church. 

Xgot: Paul’s heart seems drawn to 
his spiritual kindred as he feels the 
deep gulf which separates him mean- 
while hweahane: according 8 the 
flesh. ela THs éuts napSlas: 
the meaning of ev8oxla se be gathered 
from such examples as Mt. xi. 26, Eph. i. 
5, 9, Phil. i. 15, ii. 13, 2 Thess. i. 11. 
His heart’s ev8oxla is that in which his 
heart could rest with complacency ; that 
which would be a perfect satisfaction to 
it. This is virtually the same as ‘“ de- 
sire,”’ and an “‘ Etymologicum ineditum ”’ 

uoted in Schleusner explains it by 
fednne, yun, mpoalpecrs, ewiOupla. 
His inmost desire and his supplication 
to God are in their interest, with a view 
to their salvation. The has no cor- 
responding 8; the reality which 
answers to it does not need again to be 
expressed. 
er. 2. Their good qualities compel 
his affection. [#Aov Oeod govew: they 
have a zeal for God, are intensely 
(though mistakenly) religious. Cf. Gal. 
i. 14. An unbelieving Jew could inter- 
pret his opposition to the lawless gospel 
of Paul as zeal for the divinely-given 
tule of life, and his opposition to the 
crucified Messiah as zeal for the divinely- 
iven promises. It was God’s honour 
which he stood in refusing the Gos- 
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X. 1. "AAEAGOI, 4 pév eddoxia Tis epijs napBias, xai 4 Sénors H 1 * ace. a 
pos tov @ecv iwép tou “lopayA eotw eis cwrypiay. 2. paptupa > Acts xvi 


yap adtois St Lidov Geod* éxouow, GAN’ od nat’ emiyvwour. 


im. i. 13. 
3- c Gal. vi. 5. 


dyvootvres” yap Thy Tod Ged Sixatogdyny, Kal Thy Biav°Sixaroodmmy?* 4 Phil. iii. 9. 


e Mark iii. 


lol a a fed Lad > < . 
tyrourres orijoat, TH Stxarocvvy TOU GeoU obx Swerdynoav. 4. tédos* cet Heb. 


1» before wpos tov cov om. SABDF. For rov lopand eorw read avtwv with 


NABDFP 47, etc. 


2 env iSrav Stxacoovvny SNFGKL and most cursives, is adopted by Tischdf., but 
most edd. with ABDP 47, vulg. omit Sixatoovyny. 


pel. 4A’ ot nar’ érlyvworv: this re- 
ligious earnestness is not regulated by 
ee uate knowledge. For éwlyvwors 
see Eph. iv. 13, Phil. i. 9, Col. i. 9, 10, 
ii. 2, 1 Tim. ii. 4, 2 Tim. ii. 25; it is 
especially used of religious knowledge, 
and suggests attainment in it (@pru yuv- 
ooxew tx pépovs, téTe 82 erryveropar, I 
Cor. xiii. 12). 

Ver. 3. This verse goes to the root 
of the matter, and explains the failure of 
the Gospel among the Jews. It was due 
to their ignorance of the righteousness of 
God. All men need and crave righteous- 
ness, and the Jews, in their ignorance of 
God’s, sought to establish a righteous- 
ness of their own. Their own is the key 
to the situation. Their idea was that 
they could be good men without becom- 
ing God’s debtors, or owing anything at 
aiiste Him. Such an idea, of course, 
shows complete ignorance of the essen- 
tial relations of God and man, and when 
acted on fatally perverts life. It did so 
with the Jews. When the Gospel came, 
revealing the righteousness of God—that 
for which man must be absolutely in- 
debted to God’s grace, and which he can 
never boast of as “his own”—it cut 
pe across all the habits and prejudices 

the Jews, and they did not submit 
themselves to it. Paul interprets the 

ition of his nation through the recol- 
ection of his own ience as a Phari- 
see—no doubt rightly on the whole. 
For érerdéynoav in middle sense see 
viii. 7, xiii. 1, Heb. xii. 9, Jas. iv. 7, 
1 Pet. ii. 13. 

Ver 4. Further proof that the pursuit 
of a righteousness of one’s own by legal 
observances is a mistake, the act of 
men ‘in ignorance”. rédAos yap vépou 

els Sux ivny wavTt Te 
avurrevovrt: For Christ is law’s end, etc. 
The sense required—a sense which the 
words very naturally yield—is that with 
Christ in the field law as a means of 
attaining righteousness has ceased and 


determined. The moment a man sees 
Christ and understands what He is and 
what He has done, he feels that legal 
religion is a thing of the past: the way 
to righteousness is not the observance of 
statutes, no matter though they have 
been promulgated by God Himself; it is 
faith, the abandonment of the soul to the 
redeeming ee and mercy of God 
in His Son. The meaning is virtually 
the same as that of our Lord’s words in 
Luke xvi. 16. vépov without the article 
is ‘law’? in the widest sense; the 
Mosaic law is only one of the most im- 
portant instances which come under this 
description; and it, with all statutory 
conceptions of religion, ends when Christ 
appears. It is quite true to say that 
Christ consummates or fulfils the law 
(hence Calvin would prefer comple- 
mentum or perfectio to finis as a render- 
ing of réAos) ; quite true also that He is 
the goal of the O.T. dispensation, and 
that it is designed to lead to Him 
(cf. Mt. v. 17, Gal. iii. 24); but though 
both true and Pauline, these ideas are 
irrelevant here, where Paul is insisting, 
not on the connection, but on the in- 
compatibility, of law and faith, of one’s 
own ri usness and the righteousness 
of God. Besides, in limiting vépos to 
ved ere OF law, this cog uireliy 
oes less than justice to the language, 
and misses the point of ravri r6 wurred- 
ovre: there is no believer, Gentile or Few, 
for whom law, Mosaic or other, retains 
validity or significance as a way to 
Six bvn, after the revelation of. the 
righteousness of God in Christ. 

In ver. 5 ff. Paul describes more 
fully, and in O.T. terms, the two ways 
of attaining 8ixatoodvy—law and faith. 
His aim is to show that they are mutu- 
ally exclusive, but that the latter is open 
and accessible to ae 

Ver. 5. Mevows pdde.: Moses’ 
authority is Satupeachable ee this point. 
The righteousness that comes from law 
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yap vépou Xporos els Sixatoodvny wavti TS morevorrt. 5. Mwoijs 
yap ypdder Thy Sixacooduny Thy éx Tod vspou,! “On 6 moujoas atta 


£ Ch. ix. 30; dvOpwros Lietat évadrois”. 6. # Se ex‘ micrews Sixarocdvy obrw 
al. iii, 8. 


«Cf. Eph. | héyet, “Mi elarys év TH xapBiq cou, Tis dvaBycerar® eis tov odpavdy ;” 
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1 sny ex Tou yoga DFKLP ; om. rov ${B (A). orsstands after ypader, not before 
6 wowngas, in $¥’AD! 17, vulg. It stands as in the received text in §9°BD°FGKL, 
etc. Most edd. put it after;ypadet, but ‘not*Weiss, who argues that it was removed 
from its proper{place-after vopov in‘order tojprovidefan object for motnoas after avta 
had been dropped. He reads M. yap ypade tnyv 5. +. ex vopou ort o w. avTa a. {. 
evavty. According to W. and H. the original text was ott thy Stxatoovvyny Thy ex 
vopov o roinoas avOpwros {yoerar evavtTy. Possibly this best explains. the variants, 
but it strikes one as too artificially grammatical for Paul. avraom. $3!AD-gr., vulg: 
For ev avrots (from LXX), which is found in DFKLP, §{!AB 17, 47, vulg. read ev 


avuty; and so all edd. 


must be an achievement: the man who 
has done it shall live in it, Lev. xviii. 5. 
Paul writes év atrq with reference to 
Sixatocivny: the év abrois of the LXX 
refers to wdvra.7ra xp(para which pre- 
cedes. Moses, of course, in writing 
thus did not mock his people; the O.T. 
religion, though an imperfect, was a real 
religion, under which men could be right 
with God. To keep the law of God and 
live by doing so (Mt. xix. 17) was the 
natural aim and hope of a true Israelite ; 
only, in this case, the law was not a 
collection of statutes, but a revelation of 
God’s character and will, and he who 
sought to keep it did so not alone, but in 
conscious dependence on God whose 
ace was shown above all things else 
His gift of such a revelation. Paul, 
Kowever, is writing with Pharisees and 
ists in his eye, and with the remem- 
brance of his own experience as a Phari- 
see in his heart; and his idea no doubt is 
that this road leads nowhere. Cf. Gal. 
iii. 10-12. To keep the jaw thus is an 
impossibility. \' se 
Ver 6£. if 82 ix wlorrens gore ede 
otres Adyar. « It'is remarkable that Pa 
does not make Moses his authority here, 
though he is about to express himself in 
words which certainly. go back to Deut. 
xxx. 12-14. It is the righteousness of 
faith itself which speaks, describing its 
own character and accessibility in words 
with a fine flavour of inspiration about 
them. But it is not so much a quota- 
tion we find here, as.a ‘free’ reproduction 
and still freer application of a very 
familiar passage of the O.T. It is irrele- 
vant to point out that what'the writer in 
Deuteronomy means is that the law (4 
dvroh}h, airy fv tye al gor 
@tpepoy) is not oppressive nor imprac- 


évaBPyceras eis rdv oF 


ticable (as Paul in ver. 5 tacitly assumes 
it to be); the Apostle is not thinking in 
the least what the writer of Deuter- 
onomy meant; as the representative of 
the righteousness of faith, he is putting 
his own thoughts—his inspired convic- 
tion and experience of the Gospel—into 
a free reproduction of these ancient in- 
spired words. ph efwys év tH Kapdiq 
gov : = do not think, especially thoughts 
you would be ashamed to utter. tls 
vév3 0... Als 
waraBiycera: elg thy woov; There 
is no impossible preliminary to ac- 
complished before the true religion is 
got under way; we have neither to scale 
heaven nor descend into the abyss. 
(in N.T.) only in Le. viii, 31 
and seven times in Rev. But cf. 
Ps. cvi. 26, Ixx. 20. The passage in 
Deuteronomy has eig rd wépav rijs 
Oadrdooys. .These two indefinite pro- 
verbial expressions for the impossible are 
interpreted by Paul. With tot?’ éorw 
(vers. 6, 7), -he introduces a midrash 
upon -each.  The-first means (in his 
mind) einen Christ down ; the second, 
inging Christ up from the dead. Evi- 
de: the righteousness of faith is con- 
cerned with a Christ.of whom both these 
things are true—a descent from heaven, 
and a rising from the dead, Incarnation 
and Resurrection. We could not bring 
about either by any effort, but we do not 
need to; Christ incarnate and risen is 
here already, God's gift to faith. 

Ver. 8. tyyés cov Td papa tor... 
tour gorw 7rd pupae tis wlovews 8 
xyptocopnev.. What is in the lips of the 

eacher is near to all who hear. 

the word is of course the Mosaic 
law; here it is the Gospel, the word 
which deals with that wlores on which 
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= k Acts x. 37; 
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1 opodoynons ev Tw oToLaTL cov Kuptov Inoouv: this is the reading of most MSS., 
and is retained by Weiss and on the marg. by W.and H. For Kvuptov Inoovy B and 
Clem, Alex. have ort Kuptos Inoous, which W. and H. put in their text, and Lachm. 
and Treg.on margin. But B. and Clem. Alex. also insert to pypa before ev tw oropart 
cov, and this also W. and H. put intext. Weiss regards it as a thoughtless repetition 
from ver. 8, to give an object to opodoynoys ; whether the further change of Kuptov 
Incovv into ott Kuptos Inoovs (to conform to the parallel clause) took place before 


or after this can hardly be decided. 


the righteousness of God depends. tis 
alorews is objt. gen. The whole idea of 
the verses is that: righteousness has not 
to be achieved, but only appropriated, 
Ver. 9. Apparently this verse gives 
the content of what the Apostle de- 
scribes as ‘‘the word of faith which we 
preach”. 81. = viz. The reference both 
to heart and mouth in Deut. suits his 
purpose, and he utilises it; the closing 
words in the LXX (xal év rais yepol 
gov woviv avré) he disregards. éav 
bpodoyjops 7d pia... Sti Kupros 
‘Inoods: the putting of the confession 
efore the faith which inspires it, and 
of which it is the confession, seems to 
be due simply to the fact that in the 
O.T. passage present to the Apostle’s 
mind év t@ oréparl cov precedes dv 
Tf xapslq cov. 7d pijpa is virtually = 
the Gospel, as God’s word concerning 
His Son and faith in Him. We confess 
it when -we say, Jesus is Lord. Cf. 1 
Cor. xii. 3, Phil. ii.-11. The exaltation 
of Jesus is the fundamental Christian 
‘confession, and presupft the resurrec- 
tion; and it is this exaltation which here 
{as in the other passages referred to) is 
meant by His Lordship. It is mechanical 
to say that the first part of ‘ver. 9 (Jesus 
is Lord) refers to the doubting question 
in ver. 6, and therefore means a con- 
fession of the incarnation ; and the second 
part of it (God raised Him from the 
dead) to the doubting question of ver. 
Paul nowhere connects the Lordship 
-of Christ with His incarnation, and there 
is’ certainly no reference to His Divine 
‘nature here. The confession of the first 
part of the verse answers to the faith in 
the second; he who believes in his heart 
that God raised Christ from the dead can 


confess with his mouth (on that ground 
and in that sense) that Jesus is Lord. 
On the basis of such mutually inter- 
preting faith and confession he is saved. 
This does not deprive the death of Christ 
of the significance which Paul ascribes 
to it elsewhere. Christ could not be 
raised unless He had first died, and when 
He is raised it is with the virtue of His 
sin-atoning death in Him. His exalta- 
tion is that of one who has borne our 
sins, and the sense of this gives passion 
to the love with which believers confess 
Him Lord. an 

Ver. 10, xap8iq awurreverar els 
Sixaroctvyy, SRR épodoyeirar els 
owryplav. The parallelism is like that 
in the previous verse, though the order 
of the ‘clauses is reversed. To be saved 
one must attain byvn, and this 
depends on heart-faith ; such faith, again, 
leading to salvation, must confess itself. 
To separate the two clauses, and look 
for an independent meaning in each, is a 
mistake; a heart believing unto righteous- 
ness, and a mouth making confession 
unto salvation, are not really two things, 
but two sides of the same thing. The 
formalism which seems to contrast them 
is merely a mental (perhaps only a 
literary) idiosyncrasy of the writer. It is 
true to say that such a confession as is 
meant here was made at baptism; but to 
limit it to baptism, or to use this verse 
to prove baptism essential to salvation, 
is, as Weiss says, unerhiérter Dogma- 
tismus. — 


Ver. x1. This verse from 
Scripture the main idea in the preceding, 


viz., that faith saves. It is a quotation 
from Is. xxviii. 16 (see ix. 33) with the 
addition of was, to which nothing corre- 
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Yemuxakecovrat KLP; emuxakeowvrar SABDF, all edd. So for murrevoovow 
AKL, read morevowow with $$3BDF. The received axovoovor of L has been 
corrected into the classical axevoovra: in ${!DFK;; the true reading axovowar is 
preserved only in B (with correctors of $§ and A) and some cursives. 


sponds either in Hebr. or LXX. Yet 
oddly enough it is on this was that the 
rest of the Apostle’s argument turns. 
The way of righteousness and salvation 
by faith, he goes on to show, is meant 
for all. 

Ver. 12, ov ydp éore StacroA} 
*lovdalov te xat”EAAnvos: this has been 
proved in one sense in chap. iii.—there is 
no distinction between them in point of 
sin; it is now asserted in another sense 
—there is no distinction between them in 
that the same Lord is waiting to save all 
on the same conditions. xvpios wavTev 
is best taken as predicate: the same Lord 
is Lord of all: cf. Acts x. 36, Phil. ii. 10 
f. Christ is undoubtedly meant: in His 
presence, in view of His work and His 
present relation to men, all differences 
disappear; there can be only one re- 
ligion. mdovtév els wavras: abounding 
in wealth toward all. Christ can impart 
to all men what all men need—the 
righteousness of God. Cf. v. 15-17, Eph. 
iii. 8, 7d dvektyvlacrov mAov Tou 

LETOV. TOs éwixahouptvous airéy : 
cf. 1 C, i. 2 where Christians are de- 
scribed as of drinadovpevor Td Svopa 1. 
K. 4pév I. X. The formula, as the next 
verse shows, is borrowed from the Old 
Testament; and as Weiss remarks, verse 
13 sets aside every idea of a distinction 
between the invocation of God and that 
of Christ. To a Christian, as Paul con- 
ceives him, Christ has at least the re- 
ligious value of God; the Christian soul 
has that adoring attitude to Christ which 
(when shown in relation to Jehovah) was 
characteristic of O.T. religion. See Acts 
ix. 14, 21, Acts xxii. 16 (Paul’s conversion), 
2 Tim. ii. 22. It is a fair paraphrase of 
the words to say that salvation depends 
on this: whether a sinful man will make 
appeal for it to Christ in prayer, as to 
One in whom all God’s saving judgment 
and mercy dwell bodily. It rests with 
Christ, so appealed to, to make a man 
partaker in the righteousness of God and 
eternal life. 


Ver. 13. For every one who invokes 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
The words are from Joel iii. 5 (= ii. 32 
LXX). ‘The Lord” in the original is 
Jehovah ; here, manifestly, Christ—a 
proof how completely Christ stands in 
God’s place in all that concerns salva- 
tion. 

Ver. 14 f. It is difficult to trace very 
clearly the line of the Apostle’s thought 
here. Many scholars (including W. and 
H. and Lipsius) connect vers. 14 and 15 
closely with what precedes, and mark a 
break between ver. 15 and ver. 16. It 
is as if Paul were expanding the was 
of ver. 13 and justifying that universal 
preaching of the Gospel which was itself 
a stumbling block to the Jews. Every 
one who invokes the name of the Lord 
shall be saved, and therefore the condi- 
tions of such invocation must be put 
within reach of every one. It is no 
argument against this interpretation that 
the ideas it introduces are not essential 
to the main purpose of the chapter, which 
is to prove the culpability of the Jews: 
the eager fulness of Paul’s mind often 
carries him on thus. Others read vers. 
14-21 continuously, and mark a break at 
ver. 13 (e.g., Weiss, Sanday and Head- 
lam). They lay stress on the ody in ver. 
14 (cf. ix. 14, ix. 30, xi. 1, 11) as indicating 
that a paragraph has ended, and that the 
writer is facing the consequences which 
flow from it, the objections which can 
be made to it, etc. In this case the 
connection would be something like this. 
Salvation depends upon invoking Christ ; 
but to invoke Christ depends upon certain 
conditions which the Fews may say it 
has been beyond their power to fulfil; 
let us inquire into the conditions, and 
see whether such a plea holds good. The 
first of these connections seems to me 
much the simpler, and it has the ad- 
vantage of covering the second. For if 
the invocation of Christ, which is the 
sole and universal condition of salvation, 
has been made possible for ali men, it 
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Xwpls xnptacovtos ; 15. was S€ xypgouvow,) édy ph drocrahda ; 
xabis yéyparrat, “ ‘Qs dpator oi 3ddes TO edayyehtLopévwy eiphyny,” 


trav edayyeAtLopdvww Ta dya0d”. 16. "AAN’ od mdvtes ” dm}KouGay n Acts vi. 7. 


7d edayyediw’ ‘Hoatas yap héyer, “Kupte, tis émtoteuce TH ° dxof ox Thess ii 
a 13; He 
hpav;” 17. dpa  miotis ef dkors, H Sé dxoh Sid pyparos @co0.2 iv.'2. 
1 For «npvtovow read xnpvgwow with NABDKLP. For xaOws read nabawep 
with B. See note}, page 508. 


2 evayyeAtLopevwv ecpyyqv tov om. SABC 47; ins. B*™DFKLP. The omission 
may be due to homeeoteleuton. Weiss thinks it is, and keeps these words in the 
text; Treg. thinks it possible, and brackets them in margin. On the other hand, 
they may have been inserted to make the quotation agree better (it does not even 
then agree closely) with the LXX. The MSS. authority by itself is decisive for the 
omission. ta ayada $9!D**KL; om. ta S8ABCD!F (and LXX). W. and H. read 


ws wpator or wodes Twv evayyeAtfopevwy ayaba. 
3 @eov AD® 3 (gr.) KL; Xpuorov $3BCD 47 and all edd. 


has been made possible for the Jews. 
The special application to them, in which 
the argument of the chapter is clinched, 
is not made till ver. 19; here they are 
only involved with the rest of the world 
which has heard the Gospel. ds odv 
émuxadkécwvTat: sc. tovTov. was Se 
wirtevewotv ov ovK Fxovoav; It is 
simplest to render, How are they to 
believe on Him Whom they have not 
heard ? identifying the voice of the 
preachers with that of Christ. Winer, p 
249. Cf. Eph. ii. 17. The rendering, 
Him of Whom they have not heard, 
would be legitimate in poetry. was 8é 
a&xovowow: this deliberative form is in 
all probability right: see critical note 
and Blass, Gramm. des Neut. Griech., 
205. éav ph Gwooraddow: viz., by 
the Lord Whom they preach, and Who 
is heard speaking when they speak. 
Cf. 1 Cor. i. 17, &wéoredéy pe Xprords 
. « . evayyeAlLec@ar. To find here the 
idea of an official ministry, as something 
belonging essentially to the constitution 
of the Church, is grotesque. ‘St. Paul 
argues back from effect to cause, through 
the series of Prayer, Faith, Hearing, 
Preaching, Sending; thus the last link 
in his argument must be the first in the 
realisation from which the rest follow; 
this one therefore he confirms by the 
rophetic announcement in Isa. lii. 7 ” 
Gifford). &s Gpator: the true text of 
Romans greatly abbreviates the prophet’s 
words, but the joy with which the de- 
liverance from Baiyica was foreseen is 
in keeping with that with which Paul 
contemplates the universal preaching of 
the Gospel. 
Ver. 16. The fact remains, however, 
in spite of this universal preaching, that 
VOL. II. 


there has not been a universal surrender 
tothe Gospel. ov mwdvres: the Jews are 
present to the writer’s mind here, though 
the words might apply more widely ; 
hence the compassionate mode of state- 
ment. Cf. iii. 3: eb iwlornodv tives. 
Yet this quantum of unbelief does not 
discomfit the Apostle; for it also, as 
well as the proclamation of the Gospel, 
is included in the prophecy. ls éwlo- 
Tevoev TH GKoT hpav is a lament over 
practically universal unbelief. % d&xo} 
jypev in Isaiah means “that which we 
heard,” but who the ‘‘ we” are is not 
clear. If a representative prophet speaks, 
&xov will mean that which he and other 
prophets heard from God : = Who hath 
believed the revelation madeto us? Cf. 
Isa. xxviii.9,19. If a representative of 
repenting Israel speaks, &xo} will mean 
that which he and his countrymen have 
heard from the prophets: = Who hath 
believed the message delivered to us? 
Assuming that Paul as a preacher in- 
stinctively used the words to express 
his own thought and experience in his 
vocation, they will mean-here, Who has 
believed the message delivered by us 
Apostles ? 

Ver. 17. This verse is really paren- 
thetic : Paul’s logical mind cannot let 
slip the chance of showing how this 
quotation confirms the connection of 
ideas in ver. 14. Gpa suits a rapid 
passing inference better than the more 
deliberate &pa otv which is much more 
frequent in Romans. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 18, 
2 Cor. v. 14, Gal. ii. 17. So then faith 
comes from a message (that which is 
received by the hearer of the Gospel), 


and the me Sa priperos 
through the Word concerning Christ. 
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18.24NNA Adyw, Mt odK HKoucay; pevouvye “eis wacay Thy yhy 
eq AOev & HOdyyos adrav, Kai cis ta mépata Tis oikoupévns Ta 


pCh. xi 14; BHuatafadvrav. 
1 Cor. x." ail of 
a2. 


19. "AAG A€yw, Mh odk Eyvw “lopand!; mpdros 
Mwows dyer, “"Eya Prapalnddow suds ém obk eOver, emt Over 


1 lopanaA before ove eyvw SABCD ®F. 


That which when heard is &xom is when 
spoken #7pa, and it is the condition of 
faith. The construction in pjpa Xpiorrod 
is the same as in Td pijpa ths wlorews 
in ver. 8. The words could not signify 
Christ’s command. 

Ver. 18. The process of convicting 
the Jews is now under way, and éAAa 
Adyw introduces a plea on their behalf. 
It is Paul who speaks: hence the form 
of the question pi ov jKovoay suggests 
his opinion as to the answer. To hear 
is necessary in order to believe ; you do 
not mean to say they did not hear? Cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 4, 5, xi. 22. pevotvye is immo 
vero. The contrary is so clearly the 
case that there is a touch of derision in 
the word with which Paul introduces the 
oom of it. Cf. ix. 20. The Gospel has 

nm preached in all the world: the 
words of Ps. xix. 4 (exactly as in LXX) 
are at once the expression and the proof 
of this. Of course they refer to the 
revelation of God in nature, but their 
use will seem legitimate enough if we 
remember that Paul knew the extent to 
which the Gospel had been proclaimed 
in his day. Cf. Col. i. 6, 23. It was as 
widely diffused as the Diaspora, and the 
poetic inspired expression for this had a 
charm of its own. 

Ver. 19. &AAG Ady: another attempt 
to introduce a plea on behalf of Israel. 
You cannot say, “they did not hear” ; 
surely you do not mean to say, then, 
Israel did not understand? At first 
sight there seems an unnatural emphasis 
here on Israel, but this is not the case. 
The generality of the argument must be 
abandoned now, for the passages next 
to be quoted, which are already present 
to Paul’s mind, contrast Israel with 
the Gentiles, and so bring it into pro- 
minence ; and it is in the case of Israel, 
of all nations, that the plea of not under- 
standing is most out of place. Above all 
nations Israel ought to have understood 
a message from God: Israel, and in- 


ability to understand God’s Word, ought 
to be incompatible ideas. mpa@ros Mavors 
Adyet, Deut. xxxii. 21. mparog suggests 
the beginning of a line of witnesses to 
this effect: virtually it means, even 
Moses, at the very beginning of their 
history. The point of the citation is not 
very clear. Like the passages quoted in 
ix. 25, 26, it might have been adduced by 
Paul as a proof that the Gentiles were 
to be called into God’s kingdom, and 
called in order to rouse the Jews to 
jealousy ; but to be in place here, there 
must be also the latent idea that if 
peoples beyond the covenant (who were 
not peoples at all), and unintelligent 
peoples (i.¢., idol worshippers) could 
understand the Gospel, a privileged and 
religiously gifted people like the Jews 
was surely inexcusable if it failed to 
understand it. The same idea seems to 
be enforced again in ver. 20. ‘Hoalas 
8 a@worodpa: ‘ breaks out boldly” 
(Gifford). th was an act of great 
daring to speak thus to a nation with 
the exclusive temper of Israel, and 
Paul who needed the same courage in 
carrying the Gospel to the Gentiles was 
the man to see this. of @pe py 
tweperevtes means those who put no 
question to me, sc., about the way of 
salvation. In Isa. Ixv. 1 the clauses 
occur in reverse order. What the pro- 
phet has in view is God’s spontaneous 
unmerited goodness, which takes the 
initiative, unsolicited, in showing mercy 
to faithless Jews who made no appeal to 
Him and never sought Him; the Apostle 
applies this, like the similar passages in 
ix. 25 f., to the reception of the Gospel 
by the Gentiles.* If God was found 
and recognised in His character and pur- 
poses, where all the conditions seemed 
so much against it, surely Israel must be 
inexcusable if it has missed the meaning 
of the Gospel. The very calling of the 
Gentiles, predicted and interpreted as it 
is in the passages quoted, should itself 





* The part of Isa. 


Me, unto a nation that was not called by My name) is meant, 


Ixv. 1 which is not quoted here (I said, Behold Me, behold 


as usually pointed, 


to refer to the Gentiles, and this tradition of its application Paul may have learned 
from Gamaliel (Cheyne); but the pointing is wrong: see Cheyne. 
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douvérw mapopytd pas”. 
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20. ‘Hvatas 8€ Sdorohpd Kal Ayer, q Here only. 


“EbpdOny rots! due pi Lntodow, eupavds éyevduny tors ene ph 


érepwradar ”. 


21. mpos 8€ tov “lopahd déyer, ““OAny Thy Hydpav 
éeréraca tas xeipds pou mpos acy daeBouvra Kat * dvtidéyovra ”. xxvii 


Luke ii. 
|; Acts 
WL 45; 
22. 


? evpeOny ros NACD* LP; but ev roug BD!FG. Sanday and Headlam call this 
“‘a Western reading which has found its way into B”. W. and H. put ev in marg. 


have been a message to the Jews, which 
they could not misunderstand; it should 
have opened their eyes as with a light- 
ning flash to the position in which they 
stood—that of men who had forfeited 
their place among the people of God— 
and provoked them, out of jealousy, to 
vie with these outsiders in welcoming 
the righteousness of faith. 

Ver. 21. wpds 88 trav “lopahd Adyer: 
That is what he says of the Gentiles, but 
as for Israel, he says, etc., Isa. Ixv. 2. For 
®pos = with reference to, see Heb. i. 7 
f., Luke xii. 41. The arms outstretched 
all the day long are the symbol of that 
incessant pleading love which Israel 
through all its histery has consistently 
despised. It is not want of knowledge, 
then, nor want of intelligence, but wilful 
and stubborn disobedience, that explains 
the exclusion of Israel (meanwhile) from 
the Kingdom of Christ and all its bless- 
ings. This is not inconsistent with ver. 
3, if we go to the root of the matter. 
For the ignorance there spoken of is one 
which has its root in the will, in the 
puss of a heart which is determined to 

ave a righteousness of its own without 
coming under any obligation to God for 
it, and which therefore cannot assume the 
attitude to which the Gospel becomes 
credibly Divine ; while the ignorance 
suggested as a plea for unbelief is that 
of men to whom the Gospel has never 
been presented at all. The latter igno- 
France might annul responsibility ; the 
former gives its full significance to guilt. 

Cuapter XI. On the place of this 
chapter in the argument, see introduc- 
tion to chap. ix. above. Briefly, the 
ninth chapter means, God is sovereign, 
and the tenth chapter means, Israel has 
sinned. Both of these are presented in 
relative independence as explanations of 
the perplexing fact which confronted the 
Apostle, namely, that the Jews did not 
receive the Gospel, while the Gentiles 
did ; in this chapter, the two are brought 
into relation to each other, and we are 
shown (to some extent) how in the 
sovereign providence of God even the 
sin of Israel is made to contribute to the 


working out of a universal purpose of re- 
demption—a redemption in which Israel 
also shares, in accordance with the in- 
violable promise of God. The chapter 
can be naturally divided into three 
sections: (I) vers. I-10, in which the 
question immediately arising out of 
chap. x. is discussed, viz., whether the 
unbelief of which Israel as a whole has 
been convicted involves God’s rejection 
of the chosen people; (2) vers. 11-24, in 
which the result to be attained by the 
partial and temporary exclusion of the 
Jews from the Messianic kingdom is en- 
larged upon, and the Gentiles warned 
against self-exaltation; and (3) vers. 25- 
36, in which Paul magnifies the un- 
searchable wisdom, love and faithfulness 
of God, as revealed in securing by a 
common method the salvation alike of 
Israel and the Gentiles. 

(1) Vv. 1-10. Adye obv: the ody in- 
timates that it is with the conclusion 
reached in chap. x. before his mind that 
Paul puts the following question: the 
unbelief of Israel naturally suggested it. 

} Greécaro & beds Tov Aadv adrod; 
For the words, cf. Ps. xciv. 14 (xciii. LXX), 
1 Sam. xii. 22. In both places the pro- 
mise is given odx éwdoera: 5 K. 1. A. 
atrov, and the familiar words give the 
effect of asking, Has God broken His 
express and repeated promise? pd sug- 
gests the negative answer, which is ex- 
pressed more passionately in p} yévouro. 
Cf. iii. 6, ix. 14. Israel may fe faithless 
to Him, but He abides faithful. «al yap 
yo ‘lopanAlrys ely(: This is often 
read as if it were an argument in favour 
of the negative answer ; as if Paul meant, 
God has not cast off His people, I my- 
self am a living proof to the contrary. 
But this is hardly conciliatory, to say 
the least; and it is better to take the 
words as explaining why Paul puts the 
question with py (suggesting the nega- 
tive answer), and why he then gives the 
denial with such vehemence. ‘I, too, 
am an Israelite, to whom the very idea 
of God’s rejection of His people is an 
impious and incredible idea, to be re- 
ealind with horror.” é« owép. *ABpady : 
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XI. 1. AEFQ odv, M} dmdcato 6 Geds Tov Nacy abrot ; pi yévorTo * 

a Phil. iii, 5. kat ydp éy® ‘lopandtrys eipi, x omépparos “ABpadp, puhiis * Beviapiv. 
2. odx dmdcato 6 Geds Tov Nady atrod, bv mpodyvw. 4 odk ofdaTe 

ey "HXig. ti héyer H ypady ; ds evtuyydver 7d Od Karta Tod "lopadd, 

héywv,! 3. “Kupte, Tods mpodpijtas cou dmréxteway, kal? rd buciac- 

Thpid cou Katéoxapav’ Kdyd smedelpOny pdvos, cal Lytodor Thy 


puxiy pou ”. 


b Ch. iii. 26, 


4. &dda Th héyer adTad 6 Xpnpatiopds; “ Katé\urrov 
épauté éwraxioxiAlous dvbpas, ofrwves odk Exappay ydvu TH Baad.” 


c Ch. ix. 11.5. o8Tws odv kal év TO viv “natpS Aetwpa Kar “exoyhy xdprtos 


1 Neyov NL ; om. N®ABCDF. 
? «at before ra @voracrypia NQ°DL ; om. $2ABCF 17. 


no proselyte. qvAjjs Beviapely: the one 
tribe which with Judah mainly repre- 
sented the post-exilic theocratic people. 

Ver. 2f. otx ardoaro: formal denial 
of what the heart has indignantly pro- 
tested against in ver. 1. 8v r*) 
must contain a reason which makes the 
rejection incredible or impossible. This 
excludes the interpretation of Weiss, 
who thinks that Paul means to say that 
God knew what Israel was before He 
chose it, and therefore cannot cast it off 
as if its unbelief had disappointed Him ; 
He knew from the first what it would be. 
To plead thus for God is too paltry. We 
must take w, as in vili, 29: the 
meaning is, Israel stood before God’s 
eyes from eternity as His people, and in 
the immutableness of the sovereign love 
with which He made it His lies the im- 
possibility of its rejection. The idea is 
the same as in ver. 29 below. 4 otc 
otSare: this is the alternative. He who 
says, God has cast off Israel, must be 
ignorant of what Scripture says év *HAlq 
in the which gives the history of 
Elijah.. The sections of the Bible were 
designated, not as now by chapter and 
verse, but by some descriptive phrase: 
cf. éwi ris Baérov, Mark xii. 26: and 
in Philo év rats dpais = Gen. iii. 15. 
Many references are made in this form 
by Hebrew writers. For évrvyydvew 
eata cf. 1 Macc. viii. 32: it means to 

lead (not imtercede) with God against 
le 1, ra wa, is one of the 
indications that in Elijah’s time there 
was no law requiring only one altar for 
Jehovah. The words are quoted from 
x Kings xix. ver. 10 or 14. In Elijah’s 
mood, Paul might have said something 
similar of his own time, for their circum- 
stances were not alike. The Apostle, 
like the prophet, was lonely and peree- 


cuted, and Israel as a whole seemed to 
have abandoned God or been abandoned 
by Him. But he understands God’s 
way (and His faithfulness) better. 

Ver. 4. & xpypatiopds: the word is 
related to yxpypari{w (Mt. ii. 12, 22, 
Acts x. 22, Heb. viii. 5) as ypnopés to 
Xpdw: it means the oracle, or answer of 
God. Here only in N.T., but see 2 
Mace. ii. 4, xi. 17. The quotation is 
from 1 Kings xix. 18 with éhavr@ added, 
by which Paul suggests God’s interest in 
this remnant, and the fact that He has 
a purpose of His own identified with 
them. God has reserved the seven thou- 
sand ; He has reserved them for Himself ; 
it is on this the proof depends that He 
has not cast off His people. The 
seven thousand are Israel to Him. Yet 
His unchanging faithfulness in keeping 
a people is not represented as a merely 
unconditional decree, having no relation 
to anything but His own will, for the 
seven thousand are described by their 
character: ofrives ob dap pav yévu TH 
Bdéad. ofrwes is qualitative: such were 
those whom God reserved for Himself, 
men who never bowed knee to Baal. 
Bdéad takes the fem. art. because it 


was Often replaced in reading by WS 

° 

(LXX atoyivn). os 
Ver. 5. Application of the principle 
of ver. 4 to the present. 46 viv xatpds is 
the present regarded not merely as a 
ee but as in some sense a Crisis. 
‘tppa yéyovey: a remnant has come to 
be—this is the fact which has emerged 
from the general unbelief of Israel. at’ 
exAoy}y xdpires: on these words the 
emphasis lies. The existence of the 
remnant is due to an election of grace, a 
choice on the part of God the motive of 
which is to be sought in His unmerited 


I—9. 
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6. ef Be ydpitt, odn Err é& Epywv’ emei 4 xdpis odK Ere 
ei 8¢ && epywy, odk ert eoti yxdpis* eel ro Epyov 
7. Ti obv; 8 émLntet “lopahd, TovTou 2 odk 


érétuyev, t) 5é exAoyi éwéruxev * of Sé Aotol erwpdOnoav 8. (xabds ? 


oc 


yéypamrat, 


ESwxev adtois 6 Geos mvedpua Katavigews, d@0ahpods 


Tod ph Bddrew, xal dra Tod ph dxovew ”), Ews Tis onpepov * hyépas. d 2 Cor. iii. 
9. kal AaBid Adyer, “ TenOjtw H tTpdwela adtav eis Tayida Kal eis os 


1 ec. Se ef epywv ovK eTL eoTL apts EmeL TO Epyov ouK ETL eoTLV epyov. All this is 
omitted in §3ACDEFG, vulg., Egypt. verss., Orig. lat. and Latin fathers; inserted 
with some variations (for the last epyov B has xapts, by a slip, surely) in \°BL 
and later MSS. According to Sanday and Headlam, there can be no doubt that 
the addition is a gloss; B is not sufficient to justify a Western addition of this kind 
against such preponderating authority. The words are omitted by most edd., but 
Alf. brackets them, and Weiss retains them in the text ; the xapus in B for epyov at 
end only makes the omission by homeeot. easier. 


2 For rovrov read rovro with NABCDFL. 
3 xaQws; read with NB xaOamep. See note !, page 673. 


love alone. The idea is the same as in 
chap. ix. 6-13: but cf. note on ver. 4. 

Ver. 6. Expansion of ydpuros in ver. 
5: grace and works are mutually ex- 
clusive. Nothing a man can do gives 
him a claim as of right against God to be 
included in the remnant. éael: other- 
wise. Cf. ver. 22, iii. 6. Gratia nisi 
gratis sit gratia non est. Aug, The 
fact that there is a remnant, and one 

its existence to God’s grace, is 
the proof that (in spite of the wholesale 
defection of Israel) God has not cast off 
His people. 

Ver. 7. tlowv; What then? How are 
we to describe the present situation, if 
not in the painful language of verse 1? 
Thus: 8 ém{yret “lopadA «7A. What 
Israel is in quest of is Sixaroovwwy: the 
present conveys more sympathetically 
than the impft. of some MSS. the 
Apostile’s sense of the ceaseless and noble 
(though misdirected)efforts of his country- 
men. ev: Jas. iv. 2, Heb. vi. 15. 
4 82 &xdoyy = of éxdexrol = Td Actppa. 

2 yv: were hardened, 2 Cor. iii. 
14, John xii. 40, Mc. vi. 52, viii. 17. Paul 
does not say how they were hardened or 
by whom: there is the same indefinite- 
ness here as in xatypricpéva cls Gwredcrav 
in ix. 22. It may be quite possible to 
give a true sense to the assertion that 
they were hardened by God (cf. the 
following verse), although the hardening 
in this case is always regarded as a 
punishment for sin, that is, as a confirm- 
ing in an obduracy which originally was 
not of God, but their own; as if the idea 
were, first they would not, and then, in 


God’s just reaction against their sin, 
they could not; but it is a mistake to 
import into the text a definiteness which 
does not belong to it. It is rather 
essential to Paul’s argument that he 
should not be bound down to one-sided 
interpretations of what he has intention- 
ally left vague. 

Ver. 8 ff. This hardening (at the 
present day ver. 5) agrees with God’s 
action toward Israel in the past, as ex- 
hibited in Scripture. The words from 
the O.T. can hardly be called a quota- 
tion; Deut. xxix. 4, Is. xxix. 10, Is. vi. 
g, 10, all contributed something to 
them. The wvetpa xatavigews is from 
Is, xxix. 10, and answers to the Heb. 


monn TM, 2 spirit of deep sleep 


or torpor. Virtually it is defined by what 
follows—unseeing eyes, unhearing ears: 
a spirit which produces a condition of 
insensibility, to which every appeal is 
vain. xatdvvéts only occurs in LXX, Is. 
xxix. 10, Ps. lix. 4 (olvov caravugews) ; 


UA 


but the verb xaravvcoopa: is used by 
Theod. in Dan. x. 15 to translate ene) 


(cognate to m7TA), and in other 
Aes ce 

ii of any overpowering emotion: see 

ritzsche ad loc. Winer, p. 117. It is 
God Who sends this spirit of stupor, but 
He does not send it arbitrarily nor at 
random: it is always a judgment. fs 
THS TKpepov Hpdpas: in Deut. xxix. 4 fos 
+H h- Tavtms. The change emphasises 
the fact that what Israel had been from 
the beginning it was when Paul wrote, 
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Ohpay, cai eis oxdvBadov Kat eis dvraré8oua adtois* 10. cKxoric- 
Ohrwcay of dOarpot adtay Tos PB} Bdéwew, cai tov varov adrav 


¢ Ps. ixviii, Sta wavtos ° odyKappor ”. 


22 
im 
Vv. 2 i 

ge Ch. x. 4 eis To * TapalyndAdcat atrous. 


II. A€yw obv, Mi) éxracay tva méowor ; 
BA yévouto* ANG TS adrav ‘wapantépart ) owrnpia rots 20veow, 


12. el 8€ ro mapdéwrepa adtav whodros 


xéopou, Kai To Hrmpa adtav wodros €Ovav, wéow paddov To whi}- 


and that God had acted toward it from 
the beginning on the same principle on 
which He was acting then. Cf. Acts 
Vii. 51 f. «wat AavelS Ady: another 
proof of sOycav, though strictly 
speaking a wish or an imprecation cannot 
rove anything, unless it be assumed that 
it has been fulfilled, and so can be taken 
as the description of a fact. Paul takes 
it for granted that the doom invoked in 
these words has come upon the Jews. 
yernhiite 4 tpdwela adrav x.7.A. Their 
table in the psalm is that in which they 
delight, and it is this which is to prove 
their ruin. wayls, @4pa, and Wckvbckey 
are all variations of the same idea, that 
‘of snare or trap—i.e., sudden destruction. 
What the Jews delighted in was the law, 
and the law misunderstood proved their 
ruin. In seeking a righteousness of their 
own based upon it they missed and for- 
feited the righteousness of God which 
is given to faith in Christ. xai els 
é pa abrois : this does not exactly 
reproduce either the Heb. or the LXX, but 
it involves the idea that the fate of the 
Jews is the recompense of their sin—not 
a result to be simply referred to a decree 
Their perverse attitude to the 
law is avenged in their incapacity to 
understand and receive the Gospel. rot 
#4 BAdéwew: for this Gen. both in ver. 
and ver. 10, see Buttmann, Gram. of 
N.T. Greek, p. 267 (E. tr.). dv varov 
ebréy 8:8 wavrds o¥yxapspov: keep them 
continually in spiritual bsomeory stoop- 
ing under a load too heavy to be borne: 
ef. Acts xv. 10. 

This is the condition in which by God’s 
act, espa, their own sins, and especi- 
ally their self-righteous adherence to the 
law as a way of salvation, the Jews find 
themselves. It is a condition so gtievous, 
and so remote from what one anticipates 
for a people chosen by God, that it con- 
fronts Paul again with the difficulty of 
‘Ver. I, and obliges him to state it once 
more—this time in a way which mitigates 
its severity, and hints that the of 
Israel is not the last thing concerning 
them to be taken into account. What if 


‘God’s urpose includes and uses their 
‘fall? if it is not final? It is 


with new ideas of this sort, introduced 
to take the edge from the stern utter- 
ances of vers. 8-10, that Paul deals in 
vers. I-24. 
Ver. 11. Aéyw ody: I say then, taking 
up the problem again. pd v tva 
tv; surely they did not stumble so 
as to fall? The subject is the mass of 
the Jewish nation, all but the elect rem- 
nant. The contrast here between stum- 
bling and falling shows that the latter is 
meant of an irremediable fall, from which 
there is no rising. This is one of the 
cases in which {va is loosely used; it 
cannot possibly be translated “in order 
that”. For similar examples cof. 1 Thess. 
v- 4, I Cor. vii. 29, Gal. v. 17. &AAa: 
on the contrary, by their (moral) fall 
tion has come to the Gentiles to 
provoke them (the unbelieving Israelites) 
to jealousy. The fact stated here is 
illustrated at every point in Paul’s own 
ministry; he turned to the Gentiles 
because the Jews would not hear him. 
See Acts xiii. 46 ff., xviii. 6, xxviii. 25-28. 
The end in view in it (cf. x. 19) is his 
proof that the stumbling of the Jews is 
not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
final fall. A recovery is in prospect. 
Ver. 12. Both and w)tipeope 
are difficult words, but it is not nece 
to suppose that they answer mathematic- 
ally to one another, though Wetstein 
explains them by — and +. may 
mean (as in Is. xxx. 8) defeat, or (as in 
1 Cor. vi. 7) loss; it can hardly mean 
diminutio eorum, or paucitas Asien 
credentium; vd Ah arin must 
mean the making up of them to their 
full numbers. There is an exhaustive 


study of the word why by Prof. J. 
Armitage Robinson in The Biponter, 
April, 1898. His paraphrase of this verse 
is very good. “If the Gentiles have 
been enriched in Pgrrere er the 

miscarriage and disaster of Israel, 
what wealth is in store for them in the 
great Return, when all Israel shall be 
saved—‘when God hath made the pile 
complete!’”” The enrichment referred 
to is in both cases that which comes 
bce i participating in the blessings of 


iat 


ro—16, 
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pwpa adrav; 13. ‘Ypiv yap! héyw-rois €Oveow ° ép’ Soov pév eipe 
dy e0vav dwdéotohos, Thy Staxoviay pou Sofdlw, 14. el mws mapa- 
Inddow pou Thy odpxa, Kal odow twas é& abrdv. 15. ei ydp 
» @woBod} adrav Katadayh Kdopou, tis } | mpdadniys, ef pi Lod ex h Acts xavil 
vexpav; 16. et 82 4 dwapyh dyia, Kal To dupapa xal el 4) pila i Ch. xiv. 3 


1 yp yap DFL; vpw ovv C; vpty Se ABP 47, all edd. « oov pev L, vulg., 
D® lat. For pev S$ABCP have pev ovv, and so all edd. 


Ver. 13 f. dpiv 88 Aéyw rots veo. 
Paul does not here address a new class 
of readers. He has been speaking all 
along to a Gentile church, and speaking 
to it in that character (see above, pp. 
561 ff.); and he feels it necessary to show 
the relevance, in such circumstances, of 
bestowing so much attention on the con- 
dition and prospects of the Jews. His 
mission to the Gentiles has an indirect 
bearing on his own countrymen; the 
more successful he can make it, the 
greater is the prospect that some of the 
Jews also may be provoked to jealousy 
and saved. Every Jew, again, who is 
saved, goes to make up the wArjpepa of 
ver. 12, and so to bring on-a time of 
unimaginable blessing for the Gentile 
world. &’ Scov Mt. xxv. 40. pav obv 
is printed in all the critical editions, but 
Sanday and Headlam would read pevotv 
as one word, and discount the restrictive 
force of the pév, which suggests that 
apostleship to Gentiles was but one part 
of Paul’s mission. éy®: the pronoun 
expresses not merely a noble conscious- 
ness of vocation, but Paul’s feeling that 
in his particular case at all events a 
mission to the Gentiles could not but 
include this ulterior reference to the Jews. 
His devotion, accordingly, to his Gentile 
ministry, never let them fall out of view. 
“As far then as apostleship to Gentiles 
is represented by mé (as no doubt it is) 
I glorify my ministry (by faithful dis- 
charge of it), if by any means I may save 
some of the Jews.” For the interpretation 
of 80€d{e see 2 Thess. iii. 1, John xvii. 
4. For ef weg see Buttmann, p. 255 f. 
mwas éEatrav: disenchanting experience 
taught him to speak thus. Cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 22. 

Ver. 15 f. From the personal explana- 
tion of ver. 13 f., which interrupts the 
argument, Paul reverts to the ideas of 
ver. 12. To save any Jew was a ae 
object, even with an apostle of the - 
tiles: et dmroBokt abraév «.7.A. 
Their 4 is, their rejection by God 
‘on the ground of unbelief. 

«éepiov; a world’s reconciliation. In 2 


Cor. v. 19 the world’s reconciliation is the 
act of God in Christ; but it was an act 
which for the mass of mankind only took 
effect when Jewish unbelief diverted the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. 4 wpécAnpyis: 
the assumption of the Jews into God’s 
favour. {wh é« vexp@v. Modern ex- 
positors almost all find in these words a 
reference to the resurrection ; the restora- 
tion of the Jews at once brings on the 
end; the dead are raised, and the 
Messiah’s kingdom is set up, glorious 
and incorruptible. It is quite true that 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature the re- 
surrection introduces the new era, and 
that Paul shared in the apocalyptic 
ideas current in his time; but it does not 
follow that he was thinking of the re- 
surrection here. {eh é vexpdv would 
certainly be a singular way to describe 
it, and it is not enough to say with Weiss 
that Paul used this expression instead 
of dvderacig in order to carry the mind 
beyond the fact of resurrection to the 
state which it introduced. It seems 
better to leave it undefined (cf. &rapa 
dyaba Ten and to regard it as 
an ordinary English reader regards ‘‘ life 
from the dead,” as a description of un- 
imaginable blessing. This is more im- 
pressive than to bind the original and 

ing speculation of a like this 


r to spocmyror ideas, with 
which Paul was no doubt familiar, but 
which are not suggested here, and could 
least of all control his thoughts when 
they were a a line so entirely 
his own. “ fail him, and he 
employs the strongest he can find, think- 
ing rather of their force than of 
their precise signification” (Jowett). at 


8a dorapxch dyla, «ai rd This 
pik he *s assurance that Israel has 


a future. For dw. and dp. see Num. 
xv. 19-21. By the offering of the first 
fruits the whole mass, and the whole 

luce of the land, were consecrated. 

h this figure, and that of the root and 
the branches, signify the same thing. As 
the application in ver. 28 proves, what 
is presented in both is the relation of the 
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17. ei 8é twes Tdv KAddwv efexhdoOnoay, od 


k > - a 
k Ver. 24 Se * dypréAatos dy! évexevtpicOns év adtois, Kai guyKowwvds Tis pilns 


N.T. 

1 Sep. xvi. 
It 

m Jas. ii, 13, 
aes 


kal Tis midtyT0s ! Tis €Aatas éyévou, 18. ph ™ KaTAKAUX® Tov KAddwv * 
ei 8€ Kataxauxdoat, ob od Thy pilav BaordLes, aAN’ 4 pila o€. 
1g. ‘Epéis ody, "EfexAdoOnoay ot? xdddou, iva éyoféyxertpic 0a. 


20. 


KahOs* tH dmortig efexhdcbycay,® od 82 TH mice ZorKas. ph 


1 kau 


Weiss, Alf. and Tischdf. 


Ts KioTnTos S°ALD*®3P; om. nat NQIBCD'!F, 


It is om. by W. and H., 


2 Om. ou before xdadou with SABCD°FLP. 
5 efexhacOnoav SACD°LP; exdaoOyoav BD'!F. Lachm. and Treg. prefer the 


latter, but all other edd. the former. 


Weiss (Textkritik, S. 34) gives many similar 
examples in which the preposition in compounds is dropped by oversight. 


For 


uymAodpover SQAB read vymAa dpover; and so most edd. 


patriarchs to the people as a whole. As 
chosen by God, the fathers were Gyuou, 
t.e., God’s people, and this standing (in 
spite of the arguments in chap. ix., and in 
spite of the hard facts of the situation 
when Paul wrote) belongs inalienably to 
their children. They are God’s, and it 
will yet become apparent that they are. 
Vers. 17-24. In these verses, which 
in a sense are a long parenthesis, 
Paul anticipates an objection which 
Gentile readers might take to his use 
of the last figure, the root and the 
branches; and he draws from it two 
special lessons—one, of humility, for the 
objectors; the other, of hope, for Israel. 
Ver. 17. A Gentile Christian might 
feel that the very fact that Jews were re- 
jected and Gentiles accepted qualified 
the assurance with which Paul had just 
spoken of the future of Israel. It is the 
disposition to think so, and to presume 
on one’s own favoured position, which 
the Apostle rebukes in ph xaraxavyd 
TOV ahaser! et &é vives Trev x. éfe = 


@ycav: tives puts the case mildly: ¢f. 
iii. 3. teliebecsrs sc., as fruitless. ot 


82 dy év: ov is the presumptu- 
ous individual before the Apostle’s mind, 
not the Gentile Church collectively. The 
dypréAavog is the olive in its natural 
uncultivated state. évexevr, dy 
etrots, sc., among the native branches of 
the cultivated —~ The Jerse here 

is one that in horticulture is 
ee The cultivated branch 
is always en; upon the wild stock, 
and not vice versd. This Paul knew 


ite well i, wap vou, ver. 24), and 
force of his oof to the presuming 
Gentile turns on the fact that the process 
was an one. [Ordine com- 


mutato res magis causis quam causas 


rebus aptavit (Origen).] It gave the 
Gentile no room to boast over the re- 
jected Jews. cvvnowwvos ris pifns ris 
mwidt. THS éXalas: there is an argument 
in ovv. At the best, the Gentile only 
shares with Jews in the virtues of a root 
which is not Gentile, but Jewish: he 
has his part in the consecration of the 
patriarchs, the one historical root of the 
people of God, and in the blessings God 
attached to it. For mudrys cf. Jud. ix. 
7- The accumulation of genitives is 
apparently an imitation of such Hebrew 
constructions as Isa. xxviii. 1, 16: the 
meaning is, a partaker in the root of the 
fat olive tree. 

Ver. 18. pi) cataxavy@ tev KidSev : 
for the genitive see Buttm., 185. Be- 
tween ‘if thou boastest,’’ and ‘thou 
bearest not the root,” there is no formal 
connection: for such _breviloquence, 
which requires us to supply “consider” 
or “remember,” see Winer, p. 773. The 
sense is, You owe all you are proud of 
to an (artificially formed) relation to the 
race you would despise. 

Ver. 19. épets ovv: the presumptuous 
Gentile persists. ‘It is not to the root 
I compare myself, but branches were 
broken off that I might be ed: 
that surely involves some superiority in 
me.” 

Ver. 20. wadés: “a form of ial 
and often ironical assent’? (Gifford). 
Paul does not think it worth while to 
dispute the assertion of ver. 19, though 
as it stands it is by no means indisput- 
able; he prefers to point out what it 
overlooks—the moral conditions of bein 
broken off and of standing secure—an 
to urge them on the conscience. tH 
aémvorig: an account of unbelief 


Gal. vi. 12, Winer, p. 270. TH 
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17—24. 
SWyoppdver, GANA hoBow* 21. ei ydp 6 Geos TAY Kata dio KAdSov 

obk épeicato’ py wws! odS€ cod pelontar. 22. “ISe od” xpnaTérnta 

kal ” dtroropiavy Geou * émi pev Tods weadvtas diotopiay’ emi 8é o¢ n Here only 
xpnorétynTa,” édv émetvyns TH xpnotétynTL’ eel Kai od éxxomon * page 
23. kal éxetvor S€, ddv ph émipeivwor® rH dmiotig, éynertpioOijoovrat ° 

Suvatos ydp éorw 6 Oeds wad eyxevtpicat adtous. 24. el ydp od 

ék Tis Kata vow éfexdmns dyptedatou, Kal mapa °dvow éveKev-o Ch. i. 26. 
tpioOys eis Pkaddi€Aaov, mécw padAov obror of Kara guow éyxev- p Here only. 


1Om, pymws NABCP 47. For decontat NBCDFL read deoerar. All crit. 
edd. read devoerar, but while most edd. omit pnwws it is retained by Weiss (with 
DEFGL, most majusc. and fathers) and bracketed by Alford. Weiss finds it im- 
possible to regard it as an insertion, since it makes an easy text irregular and 


difficult ; but its omission, he thinks, need not have been intentional; it may be a 


mere overlook of the transcriber’s. 


2 ypynorornta the second time D?FL ; 


but xpyororns Geov ABCD!, and so all 


edd. For emtpewwns S$BD! read ewtpevns, and so most edd. but not Alf. 
® For emtpetvwow Q1BD! read ertpevworv ; see also last verse. 


érrynxas ; the security of the Gentiles 
depended on faith, and it is the most 
elementary principle of a religion of 
faith (iii. 27) that it excludes boasting. 
ph dYmAG hpdver: cf. xii. 16. 1 Tim. vi. 
17 has ph tymrodpovetv. Neither is 
classical. oBod: consistent with wlorts. 
Timor opponitur non fiduci@ sed super- 
cilio et securitati (Bengel). 

Ver. 21. As far as comparisons can 
be made at all in such things, the Jews 
had been more securely invested in the 
kingdom than the Gentiles. They were, 
in the language of the figure, not arti- 
ficially grafted, but native branches, on 
the tree of God’s people; yet even that 
did not prevent Him from cutting off 
those who did not believe. And if He 
did not spare them, He will not spare 
Gentiles either, if in pride they fall from 
faith. On él ee © éhelcato see 
Winer, 599 f. The true reading of the 
last word is deloerar (not elonras), but 
Weiss would retain p (see crit. note) 
even with this future, and supply the 
missing link of thought from @oPod : one 
may fear that he will not, etc. The ironi- 
cal reserve of this (though the future 
makes the thing to be feared as certain 
as possible) is quite Pauline, and the 
piwes (DFGL) may be genuine. 

Ver. 22. Behold then God’s goodness 
and severity, sc., in the case of the Gen- 
tiles and Jews as now before us. d&o- 
topla: here only in N.T. The moral 
idea is that of peremptoriness, inexor- 
ableness ; in Greek writers it is contrasted 
with fpepérys, rd dsreeds, apedrys. 


Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 10. dav éwmpévps tH 
xpnorétytt: if you remain on in the 
goodness, 7.e., continue to be indebted to 
it, and to it alone, for your religious 
position. This excludes presumption, 
and in general all such temper as is be- 
trayed in taking an attitude of superiority 
to the Jews. The Jews lost their stand- 
ing because they had come to believe 
that it was indefectible, and independent 
of moral conditions ; and if the Gentiles 
commit the same mistake they will incur 
the same doom. It is not to Israel only 
God may say, The kingdom is taken 
from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof. ézel, otherwise: 
see ver. 6. 

Ver. 23. xdxetvor 8€: and they too, 
they on the other hand, vizs., the un- 
believing Jews. dav ph «.tA.. unless 
they remain on in their unbelief. It is 
assumed that they need not do this. The 
hardening spoken of in vers. 7-10, though 
it is aj ent upon sin, and may seem 
from the nature of the case to be irre- 
mediable, is not to be so absolutely 
taken. Even in the most hardened re- 
jector of the Gospel we are not to limit 
either resources of God’s power, or 
the possibilities of change in a self-con- 
scious, self- determining creature. All 
things are possible to him that believeth, 
and we are not to say that in this man 
or that, Jew or Gentile, unbelief is final, 
and belief an impossibility. If the Jews 
give up their unbelief ¢yxevrpicOjoovras 
they will be raped rte again in the 
true people of God. Swvaris yép lorw 
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TpoGijcovrar ri i8iq édaia; 25. OF yap Oddo ipds dyvoeiv, 
ace var &8ed poi, to puoriipvoy noare (iva pi Fire wap’ éautois} ppdvipor), Ste 
i 14; ii 5. mépwors dao * wépous 7d “lopadd yéyover, &xpis od To TAYpwpa Tov 


lap’ eavtors SCDL; ev eavrois AB. 


Weiss, W. and H., Treg. and Alf. 


put ev in text, apparently on the ground that wap’ has been conformed to xii. 16 ; 


but W. and H. give wap’ a place in marg. 


& Oeds u«.7.A. The phrase implies not 
only the possibility but the difficulty of 
the operation. Cf. xiv. 4. With man it 
is impossible, but not with God. No- 
thing less than the thought of God could 
keep Paul from despairing of the future 
of Israel, 

Ver. 24. God’s power to engraft the 
Jews again into the stock of His people 
proved a fortiori by comparison with 
what He has done for the Gentiles. To 
restore His own is more natural, con- 
ceivable, and one may even say easy, 
than to call those who are not His own. 
The Gentile Christian (1) was cut é« ris 
kata dvowv dypieAalov, from what is in 
its own nature an uncultivated olive, 
with no suitableness for the uses which 
the olive is intended to subserve, and (2) 
mapa voy in violation of nature was 
engrafted into a good olive; in compari- 
son with this doubly unnatural process 
one may well argue wéow p@ddov x.7.X. 
how much more shall these, the Jews 
who xara $vow (in their own nature) 
belong to the good tree, have their con- 
nection with it re-established? Weiss 
takes éyxevtpiofijgovrat as a logical 
future, and it may be so; but Paul believes 
in his logic, and has probably in view in 
the word that actual restoration of the 
Jews of which he now proceeds to speak. 

Vv. 25-32. In this concluding section 
Paul abandons the ground of argument 
for that of revelation. He has discussed 
the problems arising out of the rejection 
of Israel and the calling of the Gentiles, 
when taken in connection with the pro- 
mises of God to His people; and he has 
tried to make it clear that in all His 
dealings with His people, God has acted 
righteously, that for all that has befallen 
them the Jews have full responsibility, 
and that a Divine purpose, with blessing 
in it to both Jew and Gentile, has in- 
directly been getting itself carried into 
effect through this perplexing history. 
The rejection of the a has led to the 
calling of the Gentiles, and the calling 
of the Gentiles, by provoking the Jews 
to jealousy, is eventually to lead to their 
conversion too. All this, it may be said, 
is matter of argument; it is more or less 


convincing as the argument appeals with 
less or greater force to our minds. It is 
Paul’s construction and interpretation of 
the facts before him, and his anticipation 
of the result in which they are likely to 
issue; but it has no greater authority 
than the reasoning by which he supports 
it, or the motives which suggest one 
line of reasoning upon the facts rather 
than another. We can understand how 
patriotism, and religious faith in God’s 
promise, and insight into the psycho- 
logical influences which determine human 
conduct, all contribute some weight to 
his argument; but he is not content to 
rest upon argument alone the central 
truth he has been expounding—that 
the hardening of Israel is temporary as 
well as partial, and that when ‘the 
fulness of the Gentiles” has come in 
the hardening will cease, and all Israel 
be saved. He expressly puts this truth 
forward as a revelation (pvorjptov, 
ver. 25). What this means psycho- 
logically we cannot tell, but it is clear 
that for Paul it was an essential part of 
the true religion, so far as he could make 
out the manner of its working in the 
world. He might try to lead the mind 
up to it along various lines of argument, 
or to confirm it by considerations of 
various kinds; but for him it had a 
Divine authority, antecedent to argu- 
ment and independent of it. He sought 
arguments to make it credible and in- 
telligible, not for his own sake, but for 
the sake of others. How much a revela- 
tion of this kind will weigh with the 
modern reader depends on the extent to 
which on general grounds he can recog- 
nise in Paul an inspired interpreter of 
Christianity. History, it must be ad- 
mitted, throws no light on his words. 
The Gentiles are not fully gathered in; 
the time to say whether Israel as a whole 
is to have any distinct or decisive place 
in the final fulfilment of God’s gracious 
purpose is therefore not yet. One feels 
as if the nationalism of the passage fell 
short of Paul’s great word, There is 
neither Greek nor Jew; but there the 
Jews are, a problem to unbelief as well 
as to faith; think what we will of it, it is 
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eOvav eiodXOn* 26. Kai odrw mas Jlopahd cwOyjceTat, nabds yé- 
ypamrat, ““Hger éx Zidv 6 pudpevos, kal? dtrootpéper doeBelas dio 


1 nat before awoorpeer om. NABCD'F. 


of, them salvation comes; and it is at 
least as credible as the reverse (without 
considering Paul’s arguments at all) that 
Providence is not preserving them for 
nothing, and that in some such way as 
is here indicated there is a close connec- 
tion between their salvation and the sal- 
vation of the world. 

Ver. 25. ob yap Oédw tpas dyvoeiv: 
cf. i. 13, 1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Cor. i. 8, 
but especially 1 Thess. iv. 13, where 
as here it is used to introduce a re- 
velation. An often-repeated phrase tends 
to be formal, but the thing of which 
Paul would not have his readers ignorant 
is usually important. As the phrase 
is invariably followed by 48eA¢ol, the 
latter also tends to be formal: it is at 
least a mistake to see anything of 
peculiar intimacy or affection in it in 
such connections. As ver. 28 and ver: 
30 prove, in which they are con- 
trasted with the Jews, the &8eA¢gol are 
Gentiles, and they are practically identi- 
cal with the Roman Church. 7d puorj- 
ptov rovro: the word puorjptov only 
occurs once in the Synoptical Gospels 
(Mark iv. 1x and parallels) and not at all 
in John; but Paul uses it often (twenty- 
one times, including two in 1 Tim.). It 
always refers.to something which though 
once hidden, or in its nature a secret, is 
now revealed. In some passages it is 
applied to the Christian revelation as a 
whole (¢.g., in Rom. xvi. 25, I Cor. ii. 1, 
Eph. i. 9, Col. ii. 2: in the last it is 
identified simpliciter with Christ). In 
others it is applied to the Christian 
revelation as a whole, but with some 
special aspect of it in view: thus in Eph. 
iti, 3 the special aspect of “revelation” 
or “mystery ”—for it is all one—in the 
Gospel is the destined inclusion of the 
Gentiles among the people of God, while 
in Col. i. 26 f. it is the indwelling Christ, 
as the pledge of immortality. In others, 
again, any particular element in the great 
revelation is called a ‘‘mystery”. Thus 
in 1 Cor. xv. 51 the truth communicated 
about those who live to see the second 
advent is described by this name, and it 
might have been used in the similar 
P e in 1 Thess. iv. 15, where Paul 
says instead that he 5 dv 

. This is merely to claim for 
his words the authority of revelation in 


another way. The passage before us 
comes under this last head. It is a 
piece of revelation — something which 
has been communicated to Paul év 
awoxadtwWe. for the good of the Church 
—that hardening in part has come upon 
Israel until the fulness of the Gentiles 
has come in. The new ideas in this 
revelation are the limits in extent (awd 
povs) and in time (&xpt of). twa pi 
re dy gavTois dpdvipor: it would tend 
to self-conceit if the Gentiles in ignor- 
ance of this Divine appointment con- 
cluded off-hand that the Jews could 
never be converted as a whole, and that 
they themselves therefore were in a place 
of permanent and exclusive privilege. 
For év éavrots (AB) wap’ éavtots is 
found in ${CDL, etc. Both occur in 
LXX but the former is much more 
likely to have been changed. 1 mAy¥- 
rav é@vav = the full number, to- 
tality, of the Gentiles. It does not mean 
a number pre - determined beforehand, 
which has to be made up, whether to 
answer to the blanks in Israel or to the 
demands of a Divine decree, but the 
Gentiles in their full strength. When 
the Gentiles in their full strength have 
come in, the power which is to provoke 
Israel to jealousy will be fully felt, with 
the result described in ver. 26. 

Ver. 26. xat ovrws = and thus; not 
merely temporal, but = under the in- 
fluence of the jealousy so excited—under 
the impression produced on the Jews by 
the sight of the Gentiles in their fulness 
peopling the kingdom—all Israel shall be 
saved. This is an independent sentence. 
For was ‘lopajA see 1 Kings xii. 1, 2 
Chron, xii. 1. It means Israel as a 
whole. Paul is thinking of the historical 
people, as the contrast with Gentiles 
shows, but he is not thinking of them 
one by one. Israel a Christian nation, 
Israel as a nation a part of the Messianic 
kingdom, is the content of his thought. 
To make was ‘lopadA refer to a “ spirit- 
ual” Israel, or to the elect, is to miss 
the mark: it foretells a ‘conversion of 
the Jews so universal that the separation 
into an ‘elect remnant’ and ‘ the rest who 
were hardened’ shall disappear” (Gifford). 
nades pawrat Isa. lix. 20 f., but the 
last words Srav a. «tA. from 
Isa. xxvii. 9. The prophet says fvexev 
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‘laxéB* 27. Kat adr adtois ¥ map épot Siabjxn, Stay dbéhopar 


rCh.v.10. Tag duaptias adrav”. 


28. Kard pév to edayyédiov, *éxOpol 8° 


8Ch ix.5, Opds* Katd 8€ thy exdoyhy, dyamntol Sd rods *watépas. 209. 
dperapeAnta ydp rd xapiopata Kal a KAfjots TOU Geod. 30. ‘Qomep 
yop Kai? dpeis wore jmeOjoare TO GG, viv Bé HreHOnre TH TodTwW 


1 wat before vues om. Ncorr-ABCD!F, 
vuvi is read in B. W. and H. put vuv in text, vuve in marg, 


For vuy, which is found in ACDEFGL, 
Weiss puts vuve in 


text, thinking that the double vvyv in ver. 31 may have induced the dropping of the t. 


For other cases, see Textkritik, S. 62. 


Xlwv: Paul’s é« Etdv is probably a lapse 
of memory, due to the impression of 
passages like Ps. xiv. 7, liii. 7, Isa. ii. 3, 
though Philippi thinks it intentional—the 
object being to emphasise the title of the 
Jews, as against the Gentiles, to a share 
in the kingdom. It is then as if he said: 
Salvation is of the Jews, and surely there- 
fore for them. It is impossible to say 
that #fe. refers to the first or to the 
second advent: the distinction is not 
present to Paul’s mind as he writes; all 
he is concerned with is the fact that 
in prophetic scripture language is used 
which implies that Israel as a people is 
to inherit the Messianic salvation. 6 
prdpevos, Hebrew 4495 is the Messiah. 
Gmwoorpipa doeBelas. Cf. Bar. iii. 7, 
1 Macc. iv. 58. 

Ver. 27. xalatry«.r.A. This is My 
covenant with them = this is the consti- 
tution which I give them to live under. 
Weiss interprets this by what follows, 


making the a: pro: ive, but this is 
asioeethae Pratt The Scien is not 
equivalent to the removal of sins, though 
it is based upon it: it covers the whole 
condition introduced by that removal. 
Cf. Jer. xxxi. 31 ff. The deliverance 
referred to in vers. 26 and 27, though 

ised to Israel as a whole, is a re- 
Egioas and ethical one. It has no 
political significance, and nothing to do 
with any assumed restoration of the 
Jews to Canaan. This is obvious even 
apart from the argument of Weiss that 
the deliverance in question is to be im- 
mediately followed by the resurrection ; 
an argument which depends on a doubt- 
ful interpretation of {wh dx vexpév ver. 


15. 
Ver. 28. «ara piv rd ebayyéAvov. In 
both clauses defines the rule by 


which God’s relation to Israel is deter- 
mined. When He looks at the Gospel, 
which they have rejected, are 
objects of His hostility, and that 8° dpa 
for the sake of the Gentiles, to whom the 


Gospel in this way comes; when He 
looks at the éxAoyy, the choice which 
He made of Israel to be His people, they 
are @yamnrol, objects of His love, and 
that Sua rots warépas, on account of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, with whom 
He made an everlasting covenant (cf. 
Gen. xvii. 19, Luke i. 54 f.). The passive 
meaning of éy@pot is fixed by the con- 
trast with &yamnrol, as well as by the 
logic of the passage: cf. v. 10. 

Ver. 29. Proof that the Israelites, in 
virtue of their relation to the fathers, are 
objects of God’s love. d&perapéAyra cf. 
2 Cor. vii. 10; it may mean either what is 
not or what cannot be repented of: here 
the latter. God’s gifts of grace, and His 

ing, are things upon which there is 
no going back. The yaplopara are not 
the moral and intellectual qualifications 
with which Israel was endowed for its 
mission in the world (Godet), but the 
privileges of grace enumerated in chap. 
ix, 4 f. Neither is the nAjou of God 
a “calling” in the modern sense of a 
vocation or career assigned to any one 
by Him; it is His authoritative invita- 
tion to a part in the Messianic kingdom. 
From Israel these things can never be 


withdrawn. 
Vv. 30-32. There is the less need, 
too, that they should be withdrawn, 


because God makes the very misuse of 
them contribute to the working out 
of His universal purpose of redemp- 
tion. The past unbelief of the Gentiles 
and the m they presently enjoy, 
the present unbelief of the Jews and 
the mercy they are destined to enjoy 
in the future—these ak not only 
correspond to each other, but they are 
interwoven with each er; they are 
parts of a system which God controls, 
and in which every element conditions 
and is conditioned by all the rest: there 
is a Divine necessity pervading and con- 
Sere tamctaing oll tht Seon estoy 
mast all the random i 
OE backeas ‘wilia a purpose which is read 
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dreWeig’ 31. odrw nal obro. viv imelOnoay, TH Sperépy edd. Wa 


kal adroit! éhenBaor* 32. cuvékdeice 
GreiBerav, tva rods wavtas éderon- 
copias cal yrdcews Geou ! 


yap 6 Geds tods wdvtas eis 
33- "2 Bdbos wAodrou xal 


ds dvefepedvyta Ta xpipata adtou, at 


1 After avrot WBD! ins. vuy ; and so Tischdf. and W. and H., not Weiss, who 


regards it as a mere mechanical repetition. 


out by the Apostle in verse 32: God shut 
them all up into disobedience that He 
might have mercy upon them all. Ver. 
30. wore: once, in the past, chap. i. 18-32. 
Th Tovrwv derevOelq. = owing to their dis- 
obedience. Cf. vers. 11,15. Ver. 31. T@ 
tperépe édéer is to be construed with tva 
cal avrol viv éAXenPoorv. For the order 
cf. Gal. ii. 10, 2 Cor. xii. 7. It seems 
pedantic to make the construction strictly 
parallel to rj Tovrwv dre8iq, and to 
translate: «that owing to the mercy 
shown to you—i.e., owing to the jealousy 
to which the Jews would be stirred at 
seeing the Gentiles the objects of Divine 
mercy—they also may obtain mercy”; 
the simpler construction is to take the 
dative as explanatory of the verb, and to 
translate: ‘that they may be made the 
objects of the very same mercy which 
has been shown to you”. This is really 
the point which the Apostle wishes to be 
at; though the idea brought out in the 
former rendering is essential in the 
passage, it is not essential, nor obvious, 
in these particular words. The second 
viv eae, § in AD**FGL) is probably 
genuine ($QB), but cannot be forced to 
mean more than “now in their turn”. 
‘The imminence of the result is not in view. 
Ver. 32. cvvéxdeuwevy yap 5 Beds ‘ods 
advras els darevOiav: this is the nearest 
approach made in the N.T. to putting 
the sin of man into a direct and positive 
relation to the act and purpose of God. 
But it would be a mistake to draw in- 
ferences from the coricrete historical 
“problem before the A’ is., God’s 
dealings with Jew and Gentile, and the 
mutual relations and influence of Jew 
and Gentile in the evolution of God’s 
‘purpose—and to apply them to the general 
abstract question of the relation of the 
human will to the Divine. Paul is not 
thinking of this question at all, and his 
‘authority could not be claimed for such 
inferences. Salvation, he sees, as he 
‘looks at the world before him, is to come 
to Jew and Gentile alike by the way of 
free grace; and it answers to this, that 
-in the providence of God, Jew and Gentile 
alike have been made to feel the need of 


Some cursives have torepov. 


grace by being shut up under disobedi- 
ence. It is within Paul’s thought to 
say that the sin of Jews and Gentiles, 
to whom he preached the Gospel, did not 
lie outside the control, or outside the 
redeeming purpose, of God; but it does 
not seem to me to be within his thought 
to say that God ordains sin in general 
for the sake of, or with a view to, re- 
demption. This is a fancy question 
which an apostle would hardly discuss. 
God subordinates sin to His purpose, but 
it is not a subordinate element in His 
purpose. The same order of considera- 
tions ought to guide us in the interpreta- 
tion of tots mdvras. ‘Them all” 
certainly refers in the first instance to 
Jews and Gentiles. It is not the same 
as Tous épovs, ‘both parties”; 
but it differs from it in its present con- 
nection only by giving emphasis to the 
fact that both parties consist of numbers, 
to all of whom the truth here stated 
applies. To find here a doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation—a dogmatic assertion 
that every man will at ‘last receive mercy 
—is simply to desert the ground on which 
the Apostle is standing. It is to leave 
off thinking about the concrete problem 
‘before his mind, and to start thinking 
about something quite different. ~ It is 
gratuitous to contrast, as, ¢.g., is done b’ 
-Lipsius, this passage with others in whi 
ory speaks i sana _ well as 
pevot, and to say that y Te t 
irreconcilable tlew poldte—the ‘Apostle 
in the instance from the 
standpoint of Divine teleology; in the 
sother, ‘from that of actual experience. 
The truth is, as Weiss puts it, there is 
not a word here to show how far, when 
the history of man has reached its term, 
Paul conceived God’s saving purpose to 
be realised. ovyéx\euwey answering to 
V"QO%7 is frequent in LXX: the ov 
does not refer'to the fact that Jews and 
Gentiles are shut up fogetker, but in- 
dicates that those who are shut up are 


shut up on all sides, so that they cannot 
escape: ef. con-cludo and 


examples in 
Gal. iii, 22, Ps\-xxx.:9 LXX. thegoy : 
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34. “tis yap éyvw votv Kupiou; 4 


tis adpBouos adtod éyévero;” 35. “Tis mpoéduxey abtd, Kat 
dvratodobjceta: ata ;” 36. Sr. é& adrod Kal 8° adrod nai eis 


abrov Ta wdvta* abt i Sdfa eis Tods aidvas. 


‘to have mercy upon” means ‘‘ to make 
partakers of that ‘common salvation’ 
(Jude 3) which is emphatically a dis- 
pensation of mercy” (Gifford). 

Ver. 33. & Bdbos wAovrov x«.7.A. In 
ver. 32 the content of the chapter is no 
doubt condensed, but it is more natural 
to regard the doxology as prompted by 
the view of God’s Providence which per- 
vades the whole discussion than by the 
one sentence in which it is summed up. 
Bd@os: a universal figure for what is im- 
measurable or incalculable: ¢f. 1 Cor. ii. 
ro, Apoc. ii. 24, Eph. iii. 18. The geni- 
tives wXovrov, goplas and yvaoews are 
most simply construed as co-ordinate. 
For w\otros used thus absolutely see 
Eph. iii, 8, Phil. iv. 19. Perhaps the 
key to the meaning here is to be found 
in x. 12: what Paul adores is the un- 
searchable wealth of love that enables 
God to meet and far more than meet the 
appalling necessities of the world; love 
less deep would soon be bankrupt at the 
task. In coda and yvéors the intellect- 
ual resources are brought into view with 
which God has ordered, disposed and 
controlled all the forces of the world and 
of man’s history so as to make them 
subservient to His love. The world, 
with its conflict of races, religions, bah 
sions and even vices, may seem to be a 
realm of chaos; but when we see it in 
the light of God as Paul did, we see the 
signs of wisdom and knowledge, of a 
conscious purpose transcending human 
thought, and calling forth adoring praise. 
For the distinction of codla and yveors, 
which especially in relation to God is to 
be felt rather than defined, see Trench, 
N.T. Synonyms, § lxxv. ta xplpare at- 
ov : except 1 Cor. vi. 7 which is different, 
this is the only example of xplpara 
(plural) in the N.T. It is probably used 
not in the narrower sense (which would 
be illustrated by reference, ¢.g., to the 
“hardening” of Israel), but in the wider 


sense of the Hebrew D MEW, to 


which it often answers in the LXX. In 
Ps. xxxvi. 6 we have ra xplpard cov 
&Bvowos wodkdy: where Cheyne’s note 
is, ‘‘ Thy judgments— in their various 
effects of destruction and salvation”. 
This is Paul’s pre hence ra xpl- 
pera atrod and al d801 atrod are prac- 


apr. 


tically the same. As Moses says (Deut. 
xxxii, 4), All His ways are judgment. 

Ver. 34. Proof from Scripture of the 
unsearchableness of God’s ways: He has 
had no confidant, Isa. xl. 13, 1 Cor. ii. 
16. It is mere pedantry to refer half 
the verse to wopfa and the other half to 
yvects. 

Ver. 35. 4 tls wpod8wxev avte, cal 
avramodobijoerar avt@; see Job xii. 11 
(A.V.). The translation of Job xli. 3, 
Hebrew, is perhaps Paul’s own, as the 
LXX is entirely different and wrong. 
The point of the quotation has been 
variously explained. If it continues the 
proof of ver. 33, the underlying assump- 
tion is that God’s ways would be finite 
and comprehensible if they were deter- 
mined by what men had done, so as 
merely to requite that. It seems better, 
however, to read the words in the largest 
sense, and then they express the funda- 
mental truth of religion as Paul under- 
stood it—viz., that the initiative in re- 
ligion belongs to God; or as he puts it 
elsewhere, that we have nothing we did 
not receive, and that boasting is excluded. 
The relation of man to God in these con- 
ditions is one which naturally expresses 
itself in doxology. 

Ver. 36. Sri é& abrod «7A. Strictly 
speaking, the 8ri confirms the last truth 
—man’s absolute dependence on God— 
by making it part of a wider generalisation. 
a atrot: from Him, as their source ; 80’ 
atvrot: through Him, as the power: by 
whose continuous energy the world is 
sustained and ruled; elg abrdv: unto 
Him, as their goal, for whose glory they 
exist. A reference of any kind to the 
Trinity is out of the question. It is a 
question, however, whether ra wévra 
means “all things’’ in the sense of the 
universe (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6, Col. i. 16, 
Heb. ii. 10) or whether it is not limited 
by the article to all the things which 
have just been in contemplation, the 
whole marvellous action of God’s riches 
and wisdom and knowledge, as inter- 
preted by the Apostle in regard to the 
work of redemption (for an example of 
va wdéyvra in this sense see 2 Cor. v. 18). 
I incline to the last view. The universe 
of grace, with all that goes on in it for 
the common salvation of Jew and Gen- 
tile, is of God and through God and to 
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XII. 1. MAPAKAAQ odv Spas, ddeAdpol, * Sid tHv oinxtippdy Tod a Ch, xv.30; 


Gcod, mapacrigat Ta cdpata Spay buciav Loca, dyiav, eddpeorov 
——e— 


God. To Him be the glory which such 
a display of wisdom and love demands. 

CHAPTER XII. The distinction of 
doctrinal and practical is not one that 
can be pressed anywhere in the N.T., 
and as little in Paul as in any other 
writer. It is under practical compulsion 
of some kind that he develops most of 
his characteristic doctrines, and he has 
no doctrines which do not imply a cor- 
responding practice. Yet the distinction 
does exist, and the remainder of this 
epistle, especially chaps. xii. 1-xv. 13, 
may be properly described as the prac- 
tical part of it. Not that it is inde- 
pendent of the other. On the contrary, 
it is nothing but the application of it. 
(ovv ver. 1.) Christian ethics are relative 
to the Christian revelation. It is the 
relations in which we stand that deter- 
mine our duties, and the new relations in 
which we are set both to God and to 
other men by faith in Jesus Christ have 
a new morality corresponding to them. 
There is such a thing as_a Christian 
ethic with a range, a delicacy, a flavour, 
all its own. There is no formal exposi- 
tion of it here, though perhaps the 
nearest approach to such a thing that 
we have in the N.T., but a comprehen- 
sive illustration of it in a variety of 
bearings. Paul starts (xii. 1 f.) with a 
general exhortation, covering the whole 
Christian life. From this he proceeds 
to the spirit and temper which ought to 
characterise Christians as members of 
the same society, dwelling especially on 
the graces of humility and love (xii. 3-21). 
In the following chapter he discusses 
the duties of the individual to his legal 
superiors (xiii. 1-7); his duties to his 
neighbour, as comprehended in the love 
which fulfils the law (xiii. 8-10); and the 
urgent duty of sanctification in view of 
the Parousia. With chap. xiv. he comes 
to a different subject, and one apparently 
of peculiar interest in Rome at the time. 
It is one of those questions in which the 
claim of Christian liberty has to accom- 
modate itself to the social necessity 
created by the weakness of brethren, and 
the discussion of it extends from xiv. 1- 
xv. 13, and concludes the “ practical” 
part of the epistle. 

Ver. 1. wapaxadé ovy: the reference 
is to all that has been said since i. 16, 
but especially to what more closely pre- 
cedes. Cf. h. iv. 1, 1 Tim. ii, 1, 1 
Cor. iv. 16. The otv connects the two 


2 Cor.x. 1. 


parts of the epistle, not formally but 
really, and shows the dependence of the 
“practical” upon the “doctrinal”. It 
is the new world of realities to which the 
soul is introduced by the Christian revela- 
tion on which Christian morality depends. 
It is relative to that world, and would 
become unreal along with it. 8a rav 
olxrippa@v: for the substantive see 2 Cor. 


i. 3 (= OVEN, which has no sin- 


gular). 8a in such expressions (cf. 1 
Cor. i. 10, 2 Cor. x. 1) indicates that in 
which the motive is found: Winer, p. 
477. The mercies are those which God 
has shown in the work of redemption 
through Christ. wapaoriyoat is not per 
se sacrificial: in chap. vi. 13, 16, 19 it is 
used of putting the heey at the disposal 
of God or of sin: see also 2 Cor. iv. 14, 
xi, 2, Col. i. 22, 28, Eph. v. 27. ra 
Topara tpev is not exactly the same as 
tpag avrovs, yet no stress is to be laid 
on the words as though Paul were re- 
quiring the sanctification of the body as 
opposed to the spirit; the body is in view 
here as the instrument by which all 
human service is rendered to God, and 
the service which it does render, in the 
manner supposed, is not a bodily but 
a spiritual service. O@volav {ecav: 
‘living,’ as opposed to the slain animals 
offered by the Jews. This seems to be 
the only case in which the new life as a 
whole is spoken of by Paul as a sacrifice 
—a thank offering—to God. A more 
limited use of the idea of @volq is seen 
in Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18; cf. also Heb. xiii. 
15 f.,1 Pet. ii. 5. dylav: contrast i. 24. 
roy according to all analogy (see 
concordance) should go with r@ 6eg, and 
this is secured by the order of the words 
in AS{ vulg. riv Acyiehy Aarpelav 
tpev: in apposition not to ra odépara 
tpév but to the presenting of the body as 
a living sacrifice. For other examples 
see Winer, 669. Aarpela (ix. 4, Heb. ix. 
1, 6, John xvi. 2) is cultus, ritual service, 
worship; and such a presentation of the 
body, as the organ of all moral action, 
to God, is the only thing that can be 
characterised as Aoyix} Aarpe(a, spiritual 
worship. Any other worship, any re- 
tention of Jewish or pagan rites, any- 
thing coming under the description of 
us operatum, is foreign to the Christian 
ee it is Aarpela which is not oye, 
not appropriate to a being whose essence 
is Aéyos, 2.¢., reason or spirit. 
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bi Pet. ii 1. 7 O€,! Thy ” NoysKhy ° hatpeiay Spay" 2. Kal ph ovoxy parileoGe TO 


c Ch. ix. 4 


pA 


d Matt xvii. alOve ToUTw, GNAG * perapophotode * rij dvaxatvadcet TOU vods Spay, eis 


2; 2 Cor. 
iii. 18 


70 Soxipdlew Spas ti to OAnpa tod Geos to dyaQcv kai eddpectov 


kal tédetov. 3. Aéyw yap, 81d Tis xdpiTos Tis Sobelons por, wari 
7d Svre ev Spiv, ph Streppoveiv map’ & Sei ppoveiv, GANG poverty eis 


lw Sew before evaperrov $2AP, vulg. So W. and H. text, but marg. as rec. 
Weiss. on the ground that tw @ew is to be construed with wapaorncat, keeps 


these words to the end. 


2 guvoyxnparilerbe . . . perapoppovate ; so BLP, W. and H. text; but cvvoxn- 


parifer@ar and petapophovobat in AB?D* ( 


gr.) F. The infin. is read by Lachm. 


and in marg. by Treg. and W. and H., but is obviously an alteration of the impera- 


tive to have it construed with wapaxahw (Weiss). 


ABD! (gr.) F 47 and all edd. 


Ver. 2. Kal pi ocuvoxnparilecde: 
the imperative is better supported (BLP) 
than the infinitive(ADFG). Forthe word 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 14. The distinctions that 
have been drawn between ovwo7xnparif- 
code and perapoppove~e—on the ground 
of other distinctions assumed between 
oxijpe and popdy}—though supported by 
distinguished scholars, remind one of the 
shrewd remark of Jowett, that there is 
a more dangerous deficiency for the 
commentator than ignorance of Greek, 
namely, ignorance of language. In the 
face of such examples as are quoted 
by Weiss (Plut., Mor., p. 719 B: Td 
pepoppopévov cal Zoxnparicpévev: Eur., 
Iph. T., 292, popoys oxypore) and 
Wetstein (Sext. Emp., et pev év +H 
olxelq, troordce, els o 82 <l80s dvr’ 
&dAov peraapBdvov yevvarar, os 6 
peracynparitspevos cnpés, kal Gore 
EAqv popdhy dvadexdspevos) it is im- 
possible not to regard the distinctions in 
question as very arbitrary. For the best 
supported and most relevant, reflected in 
Sanday and Headlam’s paraphrase (‘ do 
not adopt the external and fleeting ‘fashion 
of this world, but be ye transformed in 
your inmost nature’), see Lightfoot on 
Phil. ii. 7, or Gifford on the same passage 
(The Incarnation, pp. 22 ff., 88 ff.). Te 
aiav. rovrp: ‘This world” or “age” 
is opposed to that which is to come; It 
is an evil world (Gal. i. 4) of which Satan 
is the God (2 Cor. iv. 4). Even apparent 
or superficial conformity to a system con- 
trolled by such a spirit, much more an 
actual accommodation to its ways, would 
be fatal to the Christian life. By natare, 
the Christian is at home in this world 
(cf. Eph. ii. 2); such as it is, its life and 
his life are one; and his deliverance Is 
accomplished as he is transformed rj 
dvaxaivdéoe Tov vods, by the renewing 


vpev after voos is om. by 


of his mind. vovs in the Apostle’s usage 
(see chap. vii.) is both intellectual and 
moral—the practical reason, or moral 
consciousness. This is corrupted and 
atrophied in the natural man, and re- 
newed by the action of the Holy Spirit. 
The process would in modern language 
be described rather as sanctification than 
regeneration, but regeneration is assumed 
(Tit. iii. 5). els 76 Sompdfev: this is 
the purpose of the transforming renewal 
of the mind. It is that Christians may 
prove, i.e., discern in their experience, 
what the will of God is. Cf. ii. 18. An 
unrenewed mind cannot do this; it is 
destitute of moral discernment—has no 
proper moral faculty, rd dyaGdv Kat 
evdpecrov kal Téhevov: these words may 
either qualify 73 6éAnpa rot Geod as in 
A.V., or be in apposition to it, as in 
R.V. margin. The last agrees better 
with the rhythm of the sentence. The 
will of God is identified with what is 
&ya0év, good in the moral sense ; eddpeo- 
ov well pleasing, sc., to God (so in all the 
nine cases of the adjective and three of 
the verb evapeo-retv which are found in the 
N.T.); and réAeov ethically adequate or 
complete: Dt. xviii. 13, Mt. v. 48. No 
one discovers the line of action which 
from possessing these characteristics can 
be identified as the will of God unless 
he is transformed from his native affinity 
to the world by the renewing of his mind 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Vers. 3-8. The duties of members ot 
the Church as such: avoidance of self- 
exaltation, and mutual service in the 
measure of the gift bestowed on each. 
héyo nt the yap indicates that ‘‘ humi- 
lity is the immediate effect of self-sur- 
render to God” (Gifford). 8@ 
xépiros «7A, Paul illustrates in his 
own person, in giving this advice, the 
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16 °owdpovely, Exdoty ds 5 Ceds epépice’ pérpov mictews. 4. KaOdarep e 2 Cor.v.13; 
See wi 


yap év évi odpart péAn aoa } Zxopev, 7a Sé pédn mévro od Thy t Eph. iv. 7, 


adrhy éxer mpagw* 5. odrws of wohdol & odpd éopev év Xpioto, 


62 Se nab’ efs GAAnAwv Ed 


13, 16, 


7 txovres S€ xapiopata Kara Thy 


xp thy Sobeicay piv Siddopa’ etre mpopyteiarv, kara Thy 


1 For peAn wokdka ALP read moda pedy with $$BDF latt. and most edd ; but 
W. and H. give pedn wodda a place in marg. 


2 For o Se (altered to agree with ets ?) read To Se SABD'F gr. P. 47. 


rule he is laying down for the Church. 
He speaks “through the grace given 
him,” and therefore without presumption ; 
but he does speak, and so puts his 
wisdom and love at the service of the 
Church. avri r@ Svre év tpiv: every- 
body in the Church needed this word. 
To himself, every man is in a sense the 
most important person in the world, and 
it always needs much grace to see what 
other people are, and to keep a sense 
of moral proportion. pn trepdpovetv: 
trreppoveiv here only in N.T., but a 
common word. wap 8 Set dpoveiv: 
beyond the mind or habit of thought 
one ought to have. For this use of 
mapa see xiv. 5, Lc. xiii. 2, Heb. 1. 9. 
dpoveiv els 7d wppovetv: to cherish a 
habit of thought tending to sobriety of 
mind. owdpoovvy is described by Jos., 
Mace. 2 f., as giving man dominion not 
only over bodily éawrvévplat but also over 
those of the soul, such as dtAapyla, 
xevoSofla, ddafovela, peyadavyia, Bac- 
wavia. These are precisely the qualities 
to which Paul opposes it here. ¢povetv 
and its cognates are favourite words with 
Paul: what they all suggest is the import- 
ance to character, especially to Christian 
character, of the prevailing mood of the 
mind—the moral temper, as it might be 
called. It should always tend to sobriety ; 
but he gives fe Mgt rule for it in 
dxdorp os eds endpicev v 
wlorews. éxdory is ee fay ord 
pirev: its place makes it emphatic. Cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 5. Whatever the character- 
istic of any individual may be, it is due 
to the discriminating act of God in 
measuring out faith to him in greater or 
less degree. Taken in connection with 
what precedes, the idea seems to be: 
There are various degrees of self-estima- 
tion proper, for God gives one more and 
another less; but all are fundamentally 
regulated by humility, for no one has 
anything that he has not received. 1 
Cor. iv. 7: 

Ver. 4f. «a@dwep yap: For language 


and figure cf. 1 Cor. xii. 12, Also Eph. 
iv. 15 f., Col. i. 18. The comparison of 
the community to a body—the social 
organism—is very common in classical 
writers: see Wetstein and Jowett here. 
wpagiv: viii. 13. It is that at which the 
member works—in modern language, its 
function. Every member has its gift, but 
it is limited by the fact that it is no more 
than a member: it is not the whole body. 
1 Cor. xii. 17, of woddol év capa éopev 
éy Xptovq@: many as we are, we are one 
body in Christ; it is the common rela- 
tion to Him which unites us. In the 
later passages in which Paul uses this 
figure (Eph., Col.), Christ is spoken of 
as the Head of the body; but both 
here and in 1 Cor. xii. it would agree 
better with our instinctive use of the 
figure to speak of Him as its soul. His 
own figure of the vine and the branches 
combine’ the advantages of both. 7d 8é 
xaQ’ els GAAHAwv péAy: this qualifies the 
unity asserted in tv odpd topev. It is 
not a unity in which individuality is 
lost; on the contrary, ‘the individuals 
retain their value, only not as indepen- 
dent wholes, but as members one of 
another. Each and all exist only in each 
other. 1 Cor. xii. 27. For 7d xaé’ els 
see Winer, 312. 

Ver. 6 ff. At this point an application, 
apparently, is made of what ha been 
said in vers. 4 and 5, but the grammar is 
very difficult. Both A.V. and R.V. supply 
what is needed in order to read the verses 
as an exhortation; thus in ver. 6, ‘let 
phases ”; in ver. 7, ‘‘let us wait”; 
and in ver. 8, answering to the change 
of construction in the Greek, “let him 
do it”. This is the simplest way out of 
the difficulty, and is followed by many 
scholars (Meyer, Lipsius, Gifford). But 
it is not beyond doubt, and there is some- 
thing to say for the more rigorous con- 
struction adopted by Weiss and others, 
who put only a comma after péAq at the 
end of ver. 5, and construe éxovres with 
topev. In either case, there is an apo- 
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dosis to be supplied; but while in the 
former case it is hinted at in the second 
half of every clause (as is seen in our 
English Bibles), in the latter it is simply 
forgotten. It is as if Paul had said,‘‘ We 
are members one of another, and have 
gifts differing according to the grace 
given to us; our gift may be prophecy, 
prophecy in the proportion of our faith; 
it may be S:axovla in the sphere appro- 
priate for that; another instance would 
be that of the teacher in his department, 
or of the exhorter in his; or again you 
may have the distributor, whose gift is 
in the form of awiérys; or the ruler, 
who is divinely qualified for his function 
by the gift of omov8:j, moral earnestness ; 
or the man who to show mercy is en- 
dowed with a cheerful disposition”. All 
this requires an apodosis, but partly 
because of its length, partly because of 
the changes in construction as the 
Apostle proceeds, the apodosis is over- 
looked. Its import, however, would not 
vary, as in the A.V., from clause to 
clause, but would be the same for all the 
clauses together. Even with the ordin- 
ary punctuation, which puts a period at 
the end of ver. 5, I prefer this reading 
of the passage. The varying apodoses 
supplied in the English Bible to the 
separate clauses are really irrelevant ; 
what is wanted is a common apodosis 
to the whole conception. ‘“ Now having 
gifts differing according to the grace 
given to us—as one may see i 

at the phenomena of church life—let us 
use them with humility (remembering 
that they are gifts) with love 
(inasmuch as we are members one of 
another).” It is easier to suppose 
that the construction was suspended, 
and gradually changed, with some 
general conclusion like this before the 
mind from the beginning, than that it 
broke down, so to speak, as soon as it 
began; which we must suppose if we 
insert © in ver. 6. But it is 
not a question which can be infallibly 
decided. It ought to be observed that 
there is no hint of anything official in 
this passage; ali ministry is a function 
of membership in the body, and every 
member has the function of ministry to 
some intent or other. 3 i. 21, 
r Cor. i. 7, xii. 4, 9, 31, ‘1 P. iv. to. 


With the exception of 1 P. iv. 10 (which 
is not. without relation to this passage) 
Paul alone uses xdptopa in the N.T. 
Every ydptopa is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit given to the believer for the good 
of the Church. Some were supernatural 
(gifts of healings, etc.), others spiritual 
in the narrower sense: this passage is 
the best illustration of the word. thv 
S00cioay, sc., when we believed. mpo- 
onrtelav kara Thy dvadoylav Tis ticTews. 
apodytela is the highest of yaplopara, 
1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff. en one has it, he 
has it cata Thy dvadoy. tijs wlorews = 
in the proportion of his faith. The faith 
meant is that referred to in ver. 3, the 
measure of which is assigned by God: 
and since this is the case, it is obviously 
absurd for a man to give himself airs— 
brepppoveiv—on the strength of being a 
xpodymms: this would amount to for- 
getting that in whatever degree he has 
the gift, he owes it absolutely to God. 
The expression wpopytelay Kata Thy 
dévadoylav ris wlorews implies that 
the more faith one has—the more com- 
pletely Christian he is—the greater 
the prophetic endowment will be. [In 
theology, ‘“‘the analogy of the faith” 
is used in quite a different sense, though 
it was supposed to be justified by this 
fo, ba To interpret Scripture, ¢.g., 
according to the analogy of the faith 
meant to interpret the parts, especially 
difficult or obscure parts, in consistency 
with the whole. The ae of the — 
again, was supposed to represent 
in the creed or rule of faith; and to 
interpret xara 1r..4.:7. wlorews meant 
simp! 3 not to run counter to the creed. 
In the passage before us this is an 
anachronism as well as an irrelevance. 
There was no rule of faith when the 
Apostle was thinking out the original 
interpretation of Christianity contained 
in this epistle; and there is no exhorta- 
tion or warning, but only a description 
of fact, in the words.] Saxovla as 
opposed to efa and the other 
functions mentioned here probably refers 
to such services as were material rather 
than ee: they were spiritual how- 
ever (though connected only with help- 
ah ay or with the p or forms 
of wi ip) because prompted by the 
Spirit and in it.. One who has this 
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gift has it év rq Staxovlq, z.c., in the 
qualities and in the sphere proper to it: 
it is in its own nature limited; it is what 
it is, and nothing else, and fits a man for 
this function and no other. This is not 
‘‘otiose,” and it provides a good mean- 
ing without importing anything. 6 8.8- 
doxwy év rq Si8acKaligq: it isin his teach- 
ing that the Sibiouakes possesses the 
gift peculiar to him: 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 6 
wapaxalhoy év Tj wapaxAyjoe.: so again 
with the exhorter, the man who speaks 
words of encouragement: cf. xv. 4, 5; 
Acts iv. 36, ix. 31, xiii. 15. It is in his 
wapaxAnots, and not in something else, 
that his ydptopa lies. Thus far Paul 
has not defined the quality of the xapio- 
para, or shown in what they consist; 
the functionary is merely said to have 
his gift in his function—teaching, ex- 
horting, or service. But in the cases 
which follow, he tells us what the gift, 
proper to the special functions in view, 
is; in other words,.what is the spiritual 
quality which, when divinely bestowed, 
Capacitates a man to do this or that for 
the Church. Thus there is 6 peradiSovs 
(cf. Eph. iv. 28, Luc. iii. rr), the man 
who imparts of his means to those who 
need; he has his ydptopa in Gwhdérys. 
Cf. 2 Cor. ix. 11,13; Jamesi. 5. It is 
not exactly ‘‘ liberality,” though in these 
passages it approaches that sense: it is 
the quality of a mind which has no 
.arriere-pensée in what it does ; when it 
gives, it does so because it sees and feels 
the need, and for no other reason; this 
is the sort of mind which is liberal, and 
God assigns a man the function of pera- 
eer: when He bestows this mind on 

im by His Spirit. 6 epoto-rdpevos is the 

n who takes Gusibeid in any way. 

e might or might not be an official 
(i Thess. v. 12, 1 Tim. Vy. 17,1 Tim. iii. 
4, 5,12: of. also & xvi. 2, and 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 126 f.) ; 
but in any case he had the ydpiocpa 
which fitted him for his special function 
in » Moral earnestness or vigour. 
A serious masculine type of character is 
the pre-supposition for this gift. Finally 
6 éXedv, he who does deeds of kindness, 
has his charisma in A person 
of a frrdeine or despondent mood has 
not the endowment for showing mercy. 
He who is to visit the poor, the sick, the 
sorrowful, will be marked out by God for 
His special ministry by this endowment 


Tim. 
Jas. 
7 


res 
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of brightness and good cheer. Cf. z 
Cor. ix. 7 = Prov. xxii. 8 and Sir. xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 11: év wdoy Sdéce. iAdpwoov To 
apdownrév ov, kat tv evhporvvy aylacov 
Sexarny. 

Vv. g-21. As far as any single idea 
pervades the rest of the chapter it is that 
of the first words in ver. 9: } a&yarn 
dvuméxpiros. The passage as a whole 
has a strong affinity to 1 Cor. xiii., and 
along with what may be a reminiscence 
of our Lord’s words, it has something 
intensely and characteristically Christian. 
Whatever the grammatical construction 
may be—and all through the chapter 
Paul displays an indifference in this 
respect which is singular even in him— 
the intention must be supposed to be 
hortatory, so that it is most natural to 
supply imperatives (o7w or éoré) with 
the numerous participles. 

Ver. 9. % &yday Pi marca see 2 
Cor. vi. 6, 1 Pet. 1. 22. Probably the 
following clauses UVTES 2 2 
wohAdpevoe «.7.A. are meant to explain 
this. Love is undissembled, it is the un- 
affected Christian grace, when it shrinks, 
as with a physical horror, from that 
which is evil (even in those whom it 
loves), and cleaves to that which is good. 
orvyeiy according to Eustath. in Il. a, p. 
58 (quoted by Wetstein) adds the idea of 
oplocey to that of proetv: the dao in- 
tensifies the idea of aversion or repulsion. 
Love is not a principle of mutual in- 
dulgence; in the Gospel it is a moral 
principle, and like Christ Who is the only 
perfect example of love, it has always 
something inexorable about it. He never 
condoned evil. r@ éyaS§ is neuter, like 
7d wovnpév, though can be 
used of persons (1 Cor. vi. 16 £.) as well 
as things. 

TD GrArcderolq = in point of 
brotherly love, i.¢., your love to each other 
as children in the one family of God. 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 9, Heb. xiii. g, 1 Pet. i. 
22, 2 Pet. i. 7, 1 Pet. iii. 8. &8eAdds in 
the apostolic writings does not mean 
fellow-man, but fellow-Christian; and 
@uiaserpla is the mutual affection of the 
repre Shae the Christian community. 

n this they are to be @gtAdcropyo, 
‘tenderly affectioned”. The moral nalts 
required in ver. g is not to be the only 
mark of Christian love; since they are 
members of one family, their love is to 
have the characters of strong natural 
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1 For xvpww S$ABD*3LP, etc., some Western authorities (D'F gr. G lat.) read 
katpw, and this appears in the received text, though not in the A.V. The confusion 
may have arisen from a contraction of the one word being mistaken for that of the 
other ; but was “ probably supported by a sense of the difficulty of so comprehensive 
a Clause as tw xuptp SovAevovres in the midst of a series of clauses of limited sense” 
(W. and H., Appendix, p. 110). 


* rats xpetats SABD®LP is no doubt the correct reading, but there is a curious 
variant Taes_Hvsvets.| , some MSS. known to Theod. Mops., and in the 
Lat. transl. of Origen, where, after usibus (= xpevacs) sanctorum communicantes, we 
read Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis haberi, memoriis sanctorum communicantes. 
Evidently, as S. and H. remark, this must have arisen at a time when the ay.or 
were no longer the members of the community and fellow-Christians whose bodily 


Pee 


wants required to be relieved, but the ‘saints’ of the past whose lives were to be 


commemorated. 


affection (oropy}); it is to be warm, 
spontaneous, constant. r7j tipi dAAAous 
mponyovpevor : “in honour preferring one 
another”. This, which is the rendering 
of both our English versions, is a good 
Pauline idea (Phil. ii. 3), but gives 
wponyovpevor a meaning not found else- 
where. Hence others render: ‘“ in show- 
ing honour—i.e., to those whose yaplo- 
para entitle them to respect in the 
Church—giving each other a lead’: 
each, so to speak, being readier than 
the other to recognise and honour God’s 
gifts in a brother. In this sense, how- 
ever, @ ovpevor would rather take 
the genitive (see Liddell and Scott, who 
seem, nevertheless, to adopt this render- 
ing); and probably the former, which 
involves only a natural extension of the 
meaning of the word, is to be preferred. 
Ver. 11. Ti owrovdj ph dxvapol: 
@wovd} occurs twelve times in the N.T., 
and is translated in our A.V. seven 
different ways. It denotes the moral 
earnestness with which one should give 
himself to his vocation. In this Christians 
are not to be backward: Acts ix. 38. Te 
t [dowres: the same figure is 
frequent in the classics, and we still 
speak of the blood ‘boiling’. The 
spiritual temperature is to be high in the 
Christian community : cf. 1 Thess. v. 20, 
Acts xviii. 25. If we are to distinguish 
at all, the wvedpe meant is the Spirit of 
God, though it is that spirit as bestowed 
upon man. t@ «vple bowres: we 
can point to no special connection for 
this clause. Perhaps the thought is on 
the same lines as in 1 Cor. xii. 4 f.: 
there are spiritual gifts of all kinds, but 
one service in] which they are all ex- 


hausted—the service of Christ—and in 
that we must be constantly engaged. 
Ver. 12. TH @dwlde yalpovres: the 
hope in which they are to rejoice is that 
of Christians: cf. v. 2. The meaning is 
practically the same as in that passage, 
but the mental representation is not. 
7H eAnl’ is not = éw” édwl8e there, but 
in a line with the other datives here: 
in point of hope, rejoicing. rj OAtpea 
twopévovres : Urop. might have been con- 
strued with the accusative (riv Oty), 
but the absolute use of it, as here, is 
common (see Mt. x. 22, Jas. v. 11, 1 Pet. ii. 
20), and its employment in this instance 
enables the writer to conform the clause 
grammatically tothe others. rj wpocevy7 
mpooxaprepourres: cf. Col. iv. 2, Acts 1. 
14, li. 42. The strong word suggests not 
only the constancy with which they are 
to pray, but the effort that is needed to 
maintain a habit so much above nature. 
Ver. 13. Taig xpelars trav dylev 
xotvevotvres: ‘the saints” as in viii. 
27, 1 Tim. v. 10 are Christians generally. 
The curious variant raig pvelere— 
“taking part in the commemorations of 
the saints "—dates from an age at which 
“the saints” were no longer Christians 
in general, but a select few, as a rule 
martyrs or confessors in the technical 
sense. Weiss asserts that the active 
sense Of xotveveiy, to communicate or 
impart, is foreign to the N.T., but it is 
difficult to maintain this if we look to 
such examples as this and Gal. vi. 6, and 
also to the use of xowevla in 2 Cor. ix. 
13 (where Gwdéryre ris xowevlas els 
atrovs means the li ity of your con- 
tribution to them), and Heb. xiii. 16, 
where xowvevla is a synonym of etworla, 
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ras bpds* edhoyeire, kal ph ‘katapdode. 15. Xaipew pera! Luke vi 
Xaupovrwy, kal! xdatew pera kKatévrov. 716. 7d adrd eis &AAHAOUS 
dpovourtes * ph ra dynAd povodrtes, GAAA Tots TaTewvois cuvaTrays- 


pevor. pi yiveoBe dpdvipor map éautois’ 17. pydevi kakov dvti 
KaKoc dwoSiSdvres. mpovoodperor Kaha evaimov mévrwv dvOpdmuy * 


1 «at before xAaveew om. SQBD!F; ins. 


AD°LP 47. W. and H. put in marg. ; 


Weiss in text, regarding its omission as merely accidental. 


and certainly active. thv ¢sAogeviav 
Sidkovres: to devote oneself to enter- 
taining them when they were strangers 
was one chief way of distributing to the 
needs of the saints. Hospitality, in the 
sense of the N.T. (Heb. xiii. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 
g), is not akin to “keeping company,” 
or “open house’’; it is a form of charity 
much needed by travelling, exiled, or 
persecuted Christians. The terms in 
which it is spoken of in Clem. Rom. 
(quoted in S. and H.: 8a mwlorw Kal 
drrd0okeviay 2860y atrg@—i.c., Abraham— 
vids év yipqg: or, Sta grdofeviav Kat 
evaéBercav Awr eabn) may seem ex- 
travagant; but the key to them, and to 
all the apostolic emphasis on the subject, 
is to be found in Matt. xxv. 34-36. 

Ver. 14. eddoyeire Tots SidKovTas, 
evA. x. ph atapacGe: not a quotation 
of Mt. v. 44, but probably a reminiscence 
of the same saying of Jesus. The change 
in construction from participle to impera- 
tive, the participle being resumed in the 
next sentence, suggests that the form of 
the sentence was given to Paul—i.e., he 
was consciously cane borrowed words 
without modifying them to suit the 
sentence he had begun on his own 
account. It may be that when Paul 
said Suéxovres in ver. 13, the other 
sense of the word passed through his 
mind and prompted ver. 14; but even 
if we could be sure of this (which we 
cannot) we should not understand either 
verse a whit better. 

Ver. 15. yalpew pera yatpévTov 
x.r.A. The infinites give the expression 
the character of a watchword (see Hof- 
mann in Weiss). For the grammar see 
Winer, 397, n. 6. To weep with those that 
weep is easier than to rejoice with those 
who rejoice. Those who rejoice neither 
need, expect, nor feel grateful for sym- 
pathy in the same degree as those who 


weep. 

Ver. 16. rd abrd ale GdAjovs 
¢povowvres: here the Apostle returns 
to his own grammar (or disregard of 


grammar), and holds to it till ver. 19, 
when he changes to the imperative (py 
8ére) with which he concludes (ver. 21 
pi vind, vixa). 1d adTd dpoveiv, xv. 5, 
is a favourite expression, best explained 
by reference to Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2, 2 Cor. 
xiii, 11. The idea is that of loving un- 
animity, and the els aAArjAovs points to 
the active manifestation of this temper 
in all the mutual relations of Christians. 
“‘ Let each so enter into the feelings and 
desires of the other as to be of one mind 
with him” (Gifford). It is a more 
abstract expression of the Golden Rule, 
Mt. vii. 12. The negatives which follow 
introduce explanatory clauses: they for- 
bid what would destroy the unanimity of 
love. pi Td dyna ppovotvres: see on 
ver. 3 above and xi. 21. Selfish am- 
bition in the Church is fatal to perfect 
mutual consideration. ots Tawe.vois 
ovvarayépevot. Elsewhere in the N.T. 
(seven times) tamewds is only found in 
the masculine, and so some would render 
it here: condescend to men of low estate ; 
let yourself be carried along in the line of 
their interests, not counting such people 
beneath you. Cf. Gal. ii. 13, 2 Pet. iii. 17. 
The bad connotation of ovvawa in 
both these places is due not to itself, but 
to the context. The contrast with ra 
dnp Aa leads others to take rots ramaivots 
as neuter: and so the R.V. has it, con- 
descend to things that are lowly. Cer- 
tainty on such points must always be 
personal rather than scientific; the first 
of the two alternatives impresses me as 
much more in harmony with the nature 
of the words used than the other. For the 
idea cf. Wordsworth’s sonnet addressed 
to Milton... “and yet thy heart the 
lowliest duties on herself did lay”’. pi 
yiverGe ppévipor x.7-A. Prov. iil. 7. Be 
not men of mind in your own conceit. 
It is difficult to put our judgment into 
a common stock, and estimate another’s 
as impartially as our own; but love re- 

vires it, and-without it there is no such 

ing as Td abd els dAAjAovs ppoveiv. 
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18. et ™Suvarov, to éf ipdv, ped wdvrwv dvOpdmuy eipnvedovres. 


Gal. iv.15. 19. Mh €autods éxSixouvres, dyamnroi, ANAd Bére Téwov Ty B ‘) 
yéypatrra: yap, “Epoi exdixqots, éyd dvramoddcu, héyet Kiptos. ; 


20. édv obv! wewd & éxOpds cou, popite adtév. adv Supa, wériLe 
na Tim iii aurév* ToUTo yap wovdv, dvOpaxas mupds " cwpedaets emi Thy Keay 


aurou. 


21. pi) veKd dro Tod KaKod, AAD vixa év TH Bya0G To Kaxdv. 


1 eav ovv D* gr. L, etc.; eav alone D'FD® lat.; adda eav SABP vulg. and all edd. 
For thy xepadnv Weiss would read with B alone rns xedaAns. 


Ver. 17. From this point the subject 
treated is chiefly the Christian’s attitude 
to enemies. pySevi xaxdv dvri xaxod 
God. pnSevi is emphatic: to no one, 
Christian or un-Christian. Nothing can 
ever justify revenge. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 9, 
but especially Matt. v. 38-48. ampovoov- 
pevor Kaha évemiov «7A. Prov. iii. 4, 
LXX. 2 Cor. viii. 21. What the words 
mean in Prov. iii. 4 is not clear; they 
are not a translation of the Hebrew. In 
2 Cor. viii. 21 the idea is that of taking 
Sagres to obviate possible slanders ; 

ere it is apparently that of living in 
such a way as not to provoke enmity, or 

ive any occasion for breach of peace. 

wmvov: construed with erakd. wdvrev 
has the same kind of emphasis as pySevt: 
Requite evil to no one; your conduct 
be such as all must approve. 

Ver. 18. el 8uvardv: cf. Matt. xxiv. 
24. vd é& dpav: for what depends on 
you. Cf. i. 15. Over others’ conduct 
we have no control; but the initiative in 
disturbing the peace is never to lie with 
the Christian. 

Ver. 19. ph davrovs éxSixovvres, dya- 

Even when the Christian has 
been wronged he is not to take the law 
into his own hand, and right or vindicate 
sere For éx8uxety see 7 chspe? 3, 
5. dyamnrol is striking, and must have 
some reason; either i extreme diffi- 
culty, of which Paul was sensible, of 
living up to this rule; or possibly some 
condition of affairs in the Church at 
Rome, which made the exhortation 
peculiarly inent to the readers, and 
therefore craved this affectionate address 
to deprecate, as it were, the “wild jus- 
tice ” with which the natural man is 
always ready to plead his cause. éAAa 

rémov tH dpyq: the wrath spoken 
of, as the lowin ords show, is that 
of God; to give place to God’s wrath 
means to leave room for it, not to take 
God’s proper work out of His hands. 
For the expression cf. Le. xiv. 9, Sir. 
xii. 22, xix. 17, xxxviii. 12, Eph. iv. 27. 


For 4 épy used thus absolutely of God’s 
wrath cf. v. 9, 1 Thess. ii. 16. The idea 
is not that instead of executing vengeance 
ourselves we are to abandon the offender 
to the more tremendous vengeance of 
God; but this—that God, not injured 
men or those who believe themselves 
such, is the maintainer of moral order in 
the world, and that the righting of wrong 
is to be committed to Him. Cf. especi- 
ally 1 Pet. ii. 23. yéypamwrat yap: Deut. 
xxxil. 35. Paul gives the sense of the 
Hebrew, not at all that of the LXX, 
though his language is reminiscent of 
the latter (év jpépg exBiuijoews dvramo- 
8éow). It is singular that Heb. x. 30 
has the quotation in exactly the same 
form as Paul. So has the Targum of 
Onkelos ; but whether there is any 
mutual dependence of these three, or 
whether, independent of all, the verse 
was current in this form, we cannot tell. 
The Adyeu «vpros (cf. xiv. 11) is supplied 
by Paul, : 


Ver. 20. 
pena to self-avenging, and even to 

© merely passive resignation of one’s 
case to God. édv wew@ «.r.A. Prov. 
xxv. 21 f. exactly as in LXX. The 
meaning of ‘heaping burning coals on 
his head” is h en to doubt. : It 
must refer to the burning pain of shame 
and remorse which the man feels whose 
hostility is repaid by love. This is the 
only kind of vengeance 'the Christian is 
at liberty to contemplate. Many, how- 
ever, have referred to 4 Esdr. xvi. 54 
(Non dicat peccatory se non peccasse ; 
quoniam carbones ignis comburet super 
caput ejus, qui dicit: non peccavi coram 
Domino Deo et gloria ipsius), and argued 
that the coals of fire are the Divine judg- 
ments which the sinner will bring on 
himself unless he repents under the con- 
straint of such love. But (1) there is 
nothing said here about the essential 
condition, ‘‘ unless he ts”; this is 
simply imported ; and (2) the aim of the 
Christian’s love to his enemy is thus 


GAB: On the contrary, as 
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XIII. 1. MAXA wuxh eovglas iwepexovcars Swotacctobw. 06 


ydp éorw efoucia et pi) dao} @cod* ai Sé ovoat éfouciat wo TOU 


1 eu py ao Gov DF, Orig. For awo SABD*LP read vwo; and so all edd. 


efovorat after ovat om. NABD'F and all edd. 


and all edd. 


made to be the bringing down of Divine 
judgment on him — which is not only 
absurd in itself, but in direct antagonism 
to the spirit of the passage. 

Ver. 21. pi} vena: the absence of any 
connecting particle gives the last verse 
the character of a summary: in a word, 
be not overcome by evil. td rot xaxov 
= by the evil your enemy inflicts. The 
Christian would be overcome by evil if it 
were able to compel him to avenge him- 
self by repaying it in kind. Wrong is 
not defeated but doubly victorious when 
it is repelled with its own weapons; we 
can only overcome it év r@ dyabg through 
the good we do to our adversary, turning 
him so from an enemy into a friend. 
Vincit malos, says Seneca, pertinax 
bonitas : Wetst. accumulates similar ex- 
amples from classical writers. The év 


in év r@ &ya0G is probably = 3: it might 


be explained as instrumental, or rendered 
“at the cost of”. 

CHAPTER XIII. There is not a word 
to indicate how the transition is made 
from the discussion of the duties of 
Christians as members of one body, es- 
pecially the duties of humility and love 
in chap. xii., to the special subject which 
meets us in chap. xiii.— the duty of 
Christians in relation to the civil 
authorities. There is nothing exactly like 
vers. 1-7 elsewhere in Paul’s epistles, 
and it is difficult not to believe that he 
had some particular reason for treating 
the question here. The Christians in 
Rome, though mainly Gentile, as this 
epistle. proves, were closely connected 
with the Jews, and the Jews were no- 
toriously bad subjects. any of them 
held, on the ground of Deut. xvii. 15, 
that to acknowledge a Gentile ruler 
was itself sinful; and the spirit which 
prompted Pharisees to ask, Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar or not? Shall 
we 4 or shall we not give? (Mark xii. 
14) had no doubt its representatives in 
Rome also. As believers in the Messiah, 
“in another King, one Jesus” (Acts xvii. 
7» even Christians of Gentile origin may 

we been open to the impulses of this 
game spirit ; and unbalanced minds, then 


as in all ages, might be disposed to find 


vio Tov @eov ; om. tov KADFP 


in the loyalty which was due to Christ 
alone, an emancipation from all subjec- 
tion to inferior powers. There is here an 
apparent point of contact between Chris- 
tianity and anarchism, and it may have 
been the knowledge of some such move- 
ment of mind in the .Church at Rome 
that made Paul write as he did. There 
is perhaps nothing in the passage which 
is not already given in our Lord’s word, 
“Render to Czsar the things that are 
Czsar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s”’; yet nothing can be more worthy 
of admiration than the soberness with 
which a Christian idealist like Paul lays 
down the Divine right of the state. The 
use made of the p e to prove the 
duty of ‘passive obedience,” or ‘the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong,” 
is beside the mark ; the Apostle was not 
thinking of such things at all. What is 
in his mind is that the organisation of 
human society, with its distinction of 
higher and lower ranks, is essential for 
the preservation of moral order, and 
therefore, one might add, for the exist- 
ence of the Kingdom of God itself; so 
that no Christian is at liberty to revolt 

ainst that organisation. The state is 
of God, and the Christian has to recog- 
nise its Divine right in the persons and 
requirements in which it is presented 
to him: that is all. in any 
given case—say in England in 1642— 
the true representative of the State was 
to be found in the king or in the Com- 
mons, Paul, of course, does not enable 
us to say. Neither does he say any- 
thing bearing on the Divine right of 


insurrection. When he wrote, no doubt, 
Nero had not yet to rage against 
the Christians, and the imperial authori- 


ties had usually protected the Apostle 
himself against popular violence, whether 
Jewish or pagan; but even of this we 
must not suppose him to be taking any 
special account. He had, indeed, had 
other experiences (Acts xvi. 37, 2 Cor. 
xi. 25 ff.). But the whole discussion pre- 
supposes normal conditions: law and its 
representatives are of God, and as such 
are entitled to all honour and obedience 
from Christians. 

Ver. 1. wage Wvyxy is a Hebraism: 
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Gcov reraypévar eciciv. 2. Sore 6 dvritacospevos TH efoucia, ™ 
Tob Geod *Siatayy dvOdornxev* of Se dvBeormxéres, éaurois kpipa 
Ajorrat. 3. of yap dpxovres odK ecioi $6Bos trav dyabav Epyuv, 


GNAG Tay Kaxdv.! Oéders 82 wh hoPeiobar Thy é€ouvcgiav ; +o dyabdy 
mote, kat éfers eawov é adtijs’ 4. Ccod yap Bidxovds éor col 
eis TO dyaQdy. dav 8€ To KaKdy moufs, poBod * of yap «iki thy 
pdxatpav oper” Geod yap SidKovds dori, ExBiKxos eis Spy 7H To 


1 twv ayabwy epywy adda twv xaxwy D5 gt. L, etc.; rw ayadw epyw a. Tw Kaxw 
SABD'F. The vulg. and lat. fathers have non sunt timori boni operts, from which 
W. and H. deduce another teading tov aya@ou epyov. They suspect a primitive 
error, and Hort favours the correction Tw ayaboepyy, comparing 1 Tim. vi. 18. 


cf. Acts ii. 43, iii. 23, and chap. ii. o. 
For éfovolars cf. Luke xii. 11: it is 
exactly like ‘‘ authorities” in English— 
abstract for concrete. taepexovaats de- 
scribes the authorities as being actually 
in a position of superiority. Cf. 1 P. 
ii. 13, and 2 Macc. iii, 11 (dv8pds év 
trepoyy Keipévou). od yap éorw éfovcla 
el 1% bord Oeod: dd is the correct read- 
ing (NAB), not dwé. Weiss compares 
Bar. iv. 27. éorat yap ipav trd tod 
éwdyovros pvela. It is by God’s act 
and will alone that there is such a 
thing as an authority, or magistrate ; 
and those that actually exist have 
been appointed—set in their place—by 
Him. With af 8 otea: the Apostle 
passes from the abstract to the concrete; 
the persons and institutions in which for 
the time authority had its seat, are before 
his mind—in other words, the Empire 
with all its grades of officials from the 
Emperor down. In itself, and quite apart 
from its relation to the Church, this 
system had a Divine right to be. It did 
not need to be legitimated by any special 
telation to the Church ; quite as truly as 
the Church it existed Dei gratia. 
_ Ver. 2. Gove cf. vii. 4, 12. © The 
conclusion is that he who sets himself 
against the authorities withstands what 
has been instituted by God: Serayj 
ee vii. 53) recalls reraypévat, ver, 1. 

he «pla, i.e., the judgment or con- 
demnation which those who offer such 
resistance shall receive, is of course a 
Divine one—that is the nerve of the 
whole passage; but most commentators 
seem to regard it as coming through the 
human authority resisted. This is by no 
means clear; even a successful defiance 
of authority, which involved no human 
xp(pa, would according to Paul ensure 
punishment from God. For Ay povra: 
wpliua cf. Mark xii. 40, Jas. iii. 1; 
where God’s judgment alone is in 


view. But to say that it is God’s judg- 
ment only is not to say that it is eternal 
damnation. There are many ways in 
which God’s condemnation of sin is 
expressed and executed. 

Ver. 3. of yap dpxovres x.7.A. The 
yap can only be connected in a forced 
and artificial way with the clause which 
immediately precedes: it really intro- 
duces the reason for a frank and un- 
reserved acceptance of that view of 
‘‘authorities”” which the Apostle is lay- 
ing down. It is as if he said: Recognise 
the Divine right of the State, for its 
representatives are not a terror—an ob- 
ject of dread—to the good work, but to 
the bad. éBos as in Isa. viii. 13. It 
is implied that those to whom he speaks 
will always be identified with the good 
work, and so have the authorities on 
their side: it is taken for granted also 
that the State will not act in violation of 
its own idea, and identify itself with the 
bad. @éAers 82 ph GoBetoGar x.r.A. This 
is most expressive when read as an in- 
terrogation, though some prefer to take 
it as an assertion: that is, to r d 
Paul as assuming that the pester sses 
not want to be afraid of the magistrate, 
rather than as inquiring whether he does 
or not. ‘s teeete ae 7d &yabdy wole : 


do what is ly and morally) good. 
Ver. 4. ses Bidnovds éori col 
alg rd dyadv. wdxovés is feminine 


agreeing with éfovela, which is “almost 
personified ” (Sanday and Headlam). 
The got is not immediately dependent 
on 8tdKowds, as if the State were con- 
ceived as directly serving the -person; 
the State serves God, with good in view 
as the end to be secured by its ministry, 
vis., the maintenance of the moral order 
in society; and this situation is one the 
benefit of which redounds:to the indi- 
vidual. ¢dv 82 7d naxdv wosjjs, doPod : 
only when the individual does that which 


ee 
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xaxcy mpdooornt. 5. 81d avdyxn SwotdocecGat, ob pdvov 81d Thy 


Spyhy, GANA Kai Sia thy ° cuvetdqow: 


6. Sa ToUTO yap Kai pédpous b x Cor. x. 
25,27; I 


tedeite* Nevroupyot yap O¢cod iow, eis abto ToUTO TpocKkapTepouvTes. Pet. ii, 19 
7. dwd8ote ov! waow tas ddhedds* TH Tov pdpov, Tov pdpov. TH 


1 awobore ovy $°D3FLP ; om. ovy $!ABD! and all edd. 


is contrary to the end set before the State 
by God—commits To wxaxov, which frus- 
trates rd Gya8dv—need he fear: but then 
he must fear. od yap elxg: for not for 
nothing, but for serious use, does the 
ruler wear the sword. For elxq cf. 1 
Cor. xv. 2, Gal. iii. 4. qopet is wear, 
rather than bear: the sword was carried 
habitually, if not by, then before the 
higher magistrates, and symbolised the 
power of life and death which they had 
in their hands. ‘ The Apostle in this 
passage,’ says Gifford, ‘expressly vin- 
dicates the right of capital punishment 
as divinely entrusted to the magistrate”’. 
But “expressly” is perhaps too much, 
and Paul could not deliberately vindicate 
what no one had assailed. He did, in- 
deed, on a memorable occasion (later 
than this) express “his readiness to die if 
his life had been forfeited to the law 
{Acta xxv. 11); but to know that if an 
individual sets himself to subvert the 
moral order of the world, its representa- 
tives can acai to extremities against 
him (on the ground, apparently, that 7#, 
as of God’s institution, is of priceless 
‘value to mankind, whereas he in his 
sition to it is of no moral worth 
at all) is not to vindicate capital punish- 
tment as it exists in the law or practice 
of any given society. When the words 
Heot yap Sidxovés éoriy are repeated, it 
is the punitive ministry of the magistrate 
-which is alone in view.  d8xos els 
v: anavengerfor wrath. épyi in the 
N.T. almost.always;(as here) means the 
-wrath of God. It oceurs;eleven times in 
Romans: always 80. |/The exceptions 
are Eph. iv. 31, Col. iii,8,2 Tim. ii. 8, 
Jas. i. 19 f. Tip Td waxbdy = vrs = 
to him who works at evil. e process 
‘is presented in rpdooaw rather than the 
result. Cf. i. 32. 
Ver. 5 f. 8d dvdyny trordowecas : 


there is a twofold necessity for submis- 
of 


-sion—an external one, in the wrath 

God which comes on resistance; an in- 
ternal one, in conscience. Even apart 
-from the consequences of disobedience 
conscience recognises the Divine right 
and function of the éfovela and freely 
submits to it. 84 rotro yap nal dépovs 


weXeire. 51a ToUTO seems to refer to the 
moral necessity to which appeal has been 
already made in 8a thy ovvelByouv. It 
is because conscience recognises the 
moral value of the State as an ordinance 
of God that we pay taxes. $épos is often 
used of the tribute paid by a subject 
nation: Neh. v. 4, 1 Macc. viii. 4, Le. 
xx. 22; but here is probably used in- 
definitely of any imposts made for the 
support of the Government. Aeurovpyol 
yap Ge0d eiaiv: the use of Aerroupyol 
here instead of Sidxovo. emphasises the 
official character of the service which 
they render. In the LXX Aevroupyety 


is the regular rendering of nw, and 


therefore refers frequently to the service 
of the priests and Levites, a usage the 
influence of which is seen in chap. xv. 
16 and Phil. ii. 17; but this was by no 
means exclusively the case in the O.T. 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18, 2 Kings x. 5) nor is it so 
in the New (chap. xv. 27, Phil. ii. 25, 30). 
It is not a priestly character that the 
word assigns to the magistracy, but only 
an official character; they are in their 
place by God’s appointment for the 
public good. «lg atrd rovro means “to 
this very end”—the end described in 
vers. 3 and 4. As mwpooKxaprepouvres 
is elsewhere construed with the dative 
(Acts i. 14, vi. 4, chap. xii. 12) it seems 
necessary here to take els rd atrd with 
what precedes, and wpoox. by itself as, 
e.g., in Num. xiii. 21: spending all their 
time on the work. 

Ver. 7. At this point Weiss begins a 
new paragraph, but W. and H. make ver. 
7 the conclusion of the first part of this 
chapter. In view of the close connection 
between vers. 7 and 8 (cf. dperhds, ddel- 
ere) it is better not to make too decided 
a break at either place. All the words 
in ver. 7, @dpos, Tédos, GdBos, Tn, do 
indeed imply duties to superiors, and 
seem therefore to continue and to sum 
up the content of vers. 1-6; but ver. 8, 
in which pySevi pyStv dpeldere seems 
expressly written as the negative coun- 
terpart to &wé8ore waow Tas derrds in 
ver. 7, introduces at the same time a 
wider subject—that of the duties of all 
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Benes xvii. 76 ° téXos, 76 TéXOS * 7 tov ddBov, tov déBor - TO Thy tushy, Thy 


Tipjy. 8. Mydevi wnBer dpeirere,! ei wh rd dyamdv d&dAhdous: 6 
yap dyamav rév érepov, vépov TeTArpwxe. 


9. 73 ydp, S06 po- 
ee xv. 2: Xtuoers, ob dovedcets, of xédpets, ou veutonapriphoes ab ém- 


Gal. v. 14; Oupyoens,” kai ef tus érépa évrohh, év ToUTw TG Adyw dvaxehadarodrat, 


Eph. iv. 


22k ev 7, ““Ayamjoets rav “whndiov cou ds éauTév”. 10. 4 dydary TO 
12,25.  WAnotov kaxdv odx épydLerat “TAY papa ody vdnou 4H &ydan. 


* opethere seems the only possible reading, 
operAnre §9*; oderhovtes N’ eet opiate B. For ayaray ahAnAovs SABDFP 


read mAouvs ayamwav, so alle 


yet is not given by any authority. 


? ov pevSopaprupnaets om. ABDFL and all edd. The insertion is made by WP, 


etc., to complete the reference to the decalogue. 


SADLP;; om. by BF latt., Orig.-interp. 


and W. and H.; omitted entirely by Weiss. 


with S,ABD. 


individuals toward each other. ro rdv 
d6pov rov épov : this is quite intelligible, 
but nothing can make it grammatical: 
es P 737- = the distinction 
ta) an see Trench, Syn., p. 
302. Poe @éBos and rip 1 Pet. ii ee 

Ver. 8. et pd} rd AX ayamrqy = 
except mutual love. This is the debitum 
immortale of Bengel; hoc enim et quo- 
tidie solvere et semper debere Sy gee nobis 
(Origen). & yap dyawéy rév Erepov: he 
who loves his neighbour, the other with 
whom he has to do. Cf. ii. 1, 2x (Weiss). 
vépov twemAtjpexey = done all that 
law requires. From what follows it is 
clear that Paul is thinking of the Mosaic 
law; it was virtually the only thing in 
the world to which he could apply the 
word wépnos, or which he could use to 
illustrate that word. The relation of 
chaps. xii. and xiii. to the Gospels makes 
it very credible that Paul had here in his 
mind the words of our Lord in Matt. 
xxii. 34 ff. 

Ver. 9. Td yap Ob porxevons. Cy. 
viii. 26. The order the command- 
ments here is different from that in Exod. 
xx. or Deut. v. (Hebrew), but it is the 
same as in Luke xviii. 20, and (so far) in 
James ii. 11. This order is also found 
in Cod. B. of the LXX in Deut. v. «at 
el rig érépa évrody: this shows that the 
enumeration does not aim at complete- 
ness, and that the insertion in some 
MSS. of ob ree COL her to com- 
plete the second table, is beside the 
mark. dévac wrat: it is summed 
up—the scattered particulars are resumed 
and brought to one. The only other 
instance of this word in the N.T. (Eph. 
i. 10) illustrates the present one, though 


ev tw before ayamnoets is ins. by 
It is bracketed by Lachm., Treg., Alf., 
Instead of eavrov FLP read ceavrov 


the meaning is not exactly the same. 
dyamices tov whynclov gov «.t.A. In 
Ley. xix, 18 this is given as a summary 
of various laws, mostly precepts enjoin- 
ing humanity, in various relations; by 
our Lord (in Matt. xxii. 39) and by 
Paul (here and in Gal. v. 14) an ampler, 
indeed an unlimited range, is given to it, 
Its supreme position too seems to be 
what is indicated in James ii. 8 by calling 
it vépos Bacdixds. 

Ver. 10. 4 dydwy . .. xaxdv odk 
épydfera:. This is all that is formally 
required by the law as quoted above (o¥ 
pouxevorers, etc.): therefore love is whx- 

vépov, law’s fulfilment. Of course 
ove is an inspiration rather than a re- 
straint, and transcends law as embodied 
in merely negative commandments; but 
the form in which the law actually 
existed determines the form in which the 
Apostle expresses himself. It is ap- 
parent once more that wépog is the 
Mosaic law, and not law in general; it is 
from it the prohibitions are derived on 
the ground of which the Apostle argues, 
and to it therefore we must apply his 
conclusion, why oby vépov Hayden. 


Vv. 1-14. “In the closing verses of: 


the chapter Paul enforces this exhorta- 
tion to mutual love as the fulfilling of 
the law by reference to the approaching 
Parousia.. We must all appear (and who 
can tell how soon ?) before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in the body: if the awe 
and the inspiration of that great truth 
descend upon our hearts, we shall feel 
how urgent the Apostle’s exhortation is. 
wat totro: cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6,8. In classi- 
cal writers sal retre is commoner. It 
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11. KAl rodro, eiSdres Tov Kapdv, ST. Spa fpas? HS ef davou 
éyepOfvat. viv yap éyyuTepov pa 4 owrmpia, A dre émorteioaper. Aros oe 


12. } vog mpodxoper, 4 Se Hepa Hyyexev > dtroOdpe0a ody Ta epya 


5; Eph. 
8, 11; 


10d ‘oxérous, Kat évSucdpeba ? ra Suda Tod fhwrds. 13. Os év hpépa, vita I 

edoxnpéves meprranjiowper, pi Kadpors kal péBats, pi Koirats Kat af ee 
2 ’ , > a Vv. 

doedyelats, ph Eprds Kai Lyrw: 14. GN’ évBucac06€ Tov Kuptov Ingoiv BE; 13. 


Xprorav,® xai Tis capKds.” pdvoray ph moveiode eis émBupias. . 


1 ypas DEFGL; but {'ABCP 


H., and Tischdf.; and by W. and H. and Treg. in margin. 


SABC before the pronoun. 


Acts xxiv. 


give vpas. vpas is put in text by Weiss, W. and 


All put 48y with 


2 For cat evSvowpeda read evSvcuwpe0a Se with ABC)D!P. W. and H. bracket Se; 


hq! and a MS. of Sah. have neither kat nor Se. For owda AD read epya. 
x. {nAous, which W. and H. put in margin, but 


cat {nAw; B reads the plural epior 


pn eprbe 


it is probably a case of conforming instinctively to the other clauses ; cf. the converse 


change of plural (at 8a@yxat) into singular in note ?, page 657 


3 For xvptov |. 


(also in B). 


X. B and Clem. give Xperov Ingouv without ruptov, which W. 


and H. print in margin, keeping x. I. X. in text. 


sums up all that precedes, but especially 
vers. 8-10. el8éres Tov xatpév: 6 katpds 
is not ‘‘the time” abstractly, but the 
time they lived in with its moral import, 
its critical place in the working out of 
God’s designs. It is their time regarded 
as having a character of its own, 
of significance for them. This is 
unfolded in Srs Spa 48y «7A. 45 
(without waiting longer) is to be con- 
strued with éyep@yvar: “it is time for 
you at once to awake” (Gifford). No 
Christian should be asleep, yet the 
ordinary life of all is but drowsy com- 
pared with what it should be, and with 
what it would be, if the Christian ho 
were perpetually present to us. viv y 
pov fpév 4 cernpla: for now is 

salvation nearer us than when we be- 
lieved. 4 has here the trans- 
cendent logical sense: it is the 
final and complete deliverance from sin 
and death, and the reception into the 
heavenly -kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This salvation was always near, 
to the faith of the A es; and with 
the lapse of time it ame, of course, 
nearer. Yet it has often been remarked 
that in his later epistles Paul seems to 
contemplate not merely the possibility, 
but the probability, that he himself would 
not live to see it. See 2 Cor. v. 1-10, 
Phil. i, 23. Sre émoredcapev: when 
we became Christians, 1 Cor. iii. 5, xv. 
2, crf ii. a rit 

er. 12. apodxowey: the true 
day dawns only when Christ ap ; at 

t it is night, though a night that 
run much of its course. dsro0dpeba 


otv Ta Epya Tov oxdrovs. Things that 
can only be done in the dark—that can- 
not bear the light of day—are therefore 
rely g away by bsclner et For 
& 0a (properly of dress) cf. Jas. i. 
21, I. Pet. (P 1, Heb. xii. 1. va Sela 
rou gurds: for Ta Swha see on chap. vi. 
13, Eph. vi. 11, 1 Thess. v. 8. The idea 
is that the Christian’s life is not a sleep, 
but a battle. ra SwAa rou durdés does 
not mean “shining armour”; but (on 
the analogy of ra épya Tov 

such armour as one can wear when the 
great day dawns, and we would appear 
on the Lord’s side in the fight. An 
allusion to the last battle against 
the armies of anti-C is too remote, 
and at variance with Paul’s use of the 
figure elsewhere. 

Ver. 13. os dv fpépq: as one walks in 
the day, so let us walk eboynpéves. The 
same adverb is found with the same verb 
in 1 Thess. iv. 2: A.V. in both 
“honestly”. The meaning is ra “in 
seemly fashion,” “ ingly”; in 1 
Cor. xiv. 40 it is rendered “decently,” 
where also regard for decorum (the 
zsthetic side of morality) is in view. 
xepor and pé@ar are again found con- 
joined in Gal. v. 21; dpes and Caos in 
Gal. v. 20 and 1 Cor. iii. 3. W. and H. 
following B. put &pior nat [Ao in 
margin ; the plurals in this case as in the 
others would indicate the various acts or 
manifestations of excess, whether in self- 
indulgence or self-will. 

Ver. 14. GAA bv8bcac0e Tov K. ’I. 
Xpurrdy. 4a emphasises the contrast 
between the crue Christian life and that 
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which has just been described. The 
Christian puts on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to Paul’s teaching, in baptism 
(cf. Gal. iii. 27), as the solemn deliberate 
act in which he identifies himself, by 
faith, with Christ in His death and re- 
surrection (chap. vi. 3). But the Christian 
life is not exhausted in this act, which is 
rather the starting-point for a putting on 
of Christ in the ethical sense, a “‘cloth- 
ing of the soul in the moral disposition 
and habits of Christ ”’ (Gifford); or as 
the Apostle himself puts it in vi. 11, a 
reckoning of ourselves to be dead to sin 
but alive to God in Christ Jesus. Every 
time we perform an ethical act of this 
kind we put on the Lord Jesus Christ 
more fully. But the principle of all such 
acts is the Spirit of Christ dwelling in 
us (chaps. vi.-viii.), and it is the essential 
antagonism of the spirit to the flesh 
which determines the form of the last 
words: kal ris gapKds wpdvorav ph 
wovetobe els éwiuplas. It is to inquire 
too curiously if we inquire whether odp§ 
here is used in the physiological sense 
=the body, or in the moral sense = 
libidinosa caro (as Fritzsche argues): the 
significance of the word in Paul depends 
on the fact that in experience these two 
meanings are indubitably if not insepar- 
ably related. Taking the flesh as it is, 
forethought or provision for it—an in- 
terest in it which consults for it, and 
makes it an object—can only have one 
end, viz., its éwvOvplat. All such interest 
therefore is forbidden as inconsistent 
with putting on the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Cuapter XIV. 1-XV. 13. One sub- 
ject is before the Apostle’s mind through- 
out the whole of this section—the rela- 
tions of ‘‘the strong” and ‘‘the weak” 
in the Church at Rome. It is connected 
in a variety of ways, which are felt rather 
than expressed, with what precedes. 
Thus it is pervaded by the same sense 
of the supreme importance of mutual 
love among Christians which charac- 
terises chaps. xii. and xiii. It makes 
use, in much the same way as chap. xiii. 
T1-14, of the impending judgment (xiv. 
10), to quicken the sense of individual 
and personal responsibility. Possibly, 
too, there is a more formal connection 
with chap. xiii. Paul has been warning 
against the indulgence of the flesh (xii. 
14), and this prompts him, by contrast, 
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XIV. 1. TON 8¢ do0evoivta +H wiotet * mpoohapBdveoGe, p} eis 
2. “Os pév moreder payeiv mdvra, 5 Se 


to speak of those who by an inadequate 
appreciation of Christian liberty were prac- 
tising an “ over-scrupulous asceticism ”’. 
There has been much discussion as to 
who ‘‘the weak” and “the strong” re- 
spectively were. The weakness is weak- 
ness in respect of faith; the weak man 
is one who does not fully appreciate what 
his Christianity means; in particular, he 
does not see that the soul which has 
committed itself to Christ for salvation 
is emancipated from all law but that 
which is involved in its responsibility to 
Him. Hence his conscience is fettered 
by scruples in regard to customs dating 
from pre-Christian days. The scruples 
in question here were connected with the 
use of flesh and wine, and with the 
religious observance of certain days 
(whether as fasts or feasts is open to 
question). Possibly the persons indulg- 
ing such scruples were Jewish Christians, 
but they need not have been. They were 
certainly not legalists in principle, making 
the observance of the Jewish law or any 
part of it an essential condition of the 
Christian salvation; otherwise Paul, as 
the Epistle to the Galatians shows, would 
have addressed them in a different tone. 
Further, the Jewish law does not pre- 
scribe abstinence from wine or from 
animal food; and there is no su ion 
here, as in 1 Cor. 8, that the & culty 
was about food that had been offered in 
sacrifice to false gods. Hence the in- 
fluence at work in the Roman Church in 
producing this scrupulosity of conscience 
was probably of Essene origin, and akin 
to that which Paul subsequently treats 
with greater severity at Colossae (Col. ii. 
16). At Rome the scruples were only 
scruples, and though there was danger 
in them because they rested on a defec- 
tive apprehension of Christianity, they 
could be tenderly dealt with ; at Colossae 
they had grown into or adapted them- 
selves to a philosophy of religion which 
was fatal to Christianity; hence the 
change oftone. But though “the weak ” 
need not have been Jews, the scruples in 
which their weakness was expressed, had 
so far Jewish connections and Jewish 
affinities; and it is probable, from the 
way in which (chap. xv. 7-13) the dis- 
cussion of the relations of the weak and 
the strong passes over into an exhortation 
to unity tes Jew and Gentile in the 
Church, that the two classifications had a 
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doPevar Adxava érbier. 3. 5 éoOiwy Tov pi} éoGiovra ph ° éfoudevetra, c 1 Cor. i 


kat & ph} drOiwy tov éoSiovra ph Kpwérw- 6 Ocds yap abrov mpo- 


i vie 4; 
Xvi. II. 


gehdBero. 4. ad Tis ef & kpivwy GdAdrpLov oinérmy ; TH idiw Kupio 
orhe. 4 wimrer: orabjcera S¢é- Suvards ydp éorw 2 § Oeds oTHoaL 
aérév. 5. *Os pev xpiver® ipépay map’ pépav, ds Sé xpiver wacav 


1 For wat o py $$°D*LP, read with S'ABCD! 0 Se py. 
2 For Suvaros yap exriw SABCD'F and all edd. read Svvare: yap. © Qeos DFL; 


but S$ABCP (and all edd.) o xvptos. 


3 os pev ptver N®BDFL ; o¢ pev yap xpiver $87ACP latt. Weiss regards the yap 
as a mere interpolation (cf. the case in note 7, page 602) ; Tischdf. inserts ; W. and 


H. bracket. 


general correspondence ; the weak would 
be Jews or persons under Jewish in- 
fluence; the strong would be Gentiles, 
or persons at least who understood the 
Gospel as it was preached to the Gentiles 
by Paul. 

Ver. 1. dv 8¢ dcGevovvra : as Godet 

oints out, the part. as opposed to 
4, denotes one who is for the time 
feeble, ‘but who may become strong. Ti 
alovret: in respect of faith, i.e.—in Paul’s 
sense of the word—in respect of his 
saving reliance on Christ and all that it 
involves: see above. One is weak in 
respect of faith who does not understand 
that salvation is of faith from first to last, 
and that faith is secured by its own en- 
tireness and intensity, not by a timorous 
scrupulosity of conscience. w 
ver@as is often used of God’s gracious 
of men, but also of men 
other men to their society 

ip, 2 Macc. viii. I, x. 15. 
olves Stadoyopev: not with 
a view to deciding (or passing sentence 
on) his doubts. The vopol are 
the movements of thought in the weak 
man, whose anxious mind will not be at 

e; no censure of any kind is implied 

the word. The.strong, who welcome 

him to the fellowship of the Church, are 

to do so un ly, not with the 

urpose of judging and ruling his mind 

y their own. For Sudxpuoas see 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, Heb. v. 14. 

Ver. 2. 8 pév: cf. ver. 5, ix. 21. 
wurretve: hayeiv wévra: has confidence 
to eat all things. See Winer, p. 405. 
Gifford quotes Demosthenes, p. 88: 
apotoGat 82 rhv rpoix’ otk imlorevoey: 
‘he had not confidence, i.e., was too 
cautious, to give up the dowry”. This 
use of woreda shows that «lenis to 
Paul was essentially an ethical principle ; 
the man who was strong in it had moral 
independence, courage, and originality. 


8 88 daGevav Adxava éoGle: it is impos- 
sible to suppose that Paul here is ‘ writ- 
ing quite generally”; he must have had 
a motive for saying what he does, and it 
can only be found in the fact that he 
knew there were Christians in Rome who 
abstained from the use of flesh. 

Ver. 3. Sb to@lov .. - ph efovdevelro 
x.t.A. Paul passes no sentence on either 
party, but warns both of the temptations 
to which they are exposed. He who 
eats will be inclined to contempt—to 
sneer at the scruples of the weak as mere 
prejudice or obscurantism; he who does 
not eat will be inclined to censoriousness 
—to pronounce the strong, who uses his 
liberty, no better than he should be. 
This censoriousness is forbidden, because 
God (& ds is emphatic by position) has 
received the strong into the Church, and 
therefore his place in it is not to be 
questioned. 

Ver. 4. ovis el 5 xplvwv dddérpiov 
oluérqy ; the sharpness of this rebuke (cf. 
ix. 20) shows that Paul, with all his love 
and consideration for the weak, was alive 
to the possibility of a tyranny of the 
weak, and repressed it in its beginnings. 
It is easy to lapse from scrupulousness 
about one’s own conduct into Pharisaism 
about that of others. olxérys is rare 
in the N.T. Paul has no other example, 
and may have used it here for the sugges- 
tion (which 8030s has not) that the 
person referred to belonged to the house. 
7} Why xvple orice | wlwre: for the 
verbs in the moral sense see 1 Cor. x. 
12. The dative is dat. comm. It is his 
own-Lord who is concerned—it is His 
interest which is involved and to Him 
(not to you) he must answer—as he 
stands or falls. . 8é: but he 
shall be made to stand, i.e., shall be pre- 
served in the integrity of his Christian 
character. Svvaret & Kvpros orioas 
atrév: for the has power to keep 
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dCh. viii, Hpépav. exagros év 7H iBiw vot wAnpodopeicbw. 6. 5 * dpovav Thy 
x _Tpépav Kupiy dpovei, cat 6 wh ppovav thy ypdpay Kupiw od dpovei.! 
5 éoBiwy Kupiv eobier, edxapiote yap 75 OcG- Kal 6 ph eoOior 


, > i oY > te) fat a 
Kuptw ox éo@ier, Kai edxapiotet To Oca. 


7. od8eis yap pov 


1 eat o un dpovwy THY nuepav Kupiw ov dpover om. SABC!DF, vulg., Copt., etc. 
Almost all crit. edd. follow these authorities and omit; but Alf. only brackets the 
words, holding that the omission may be due to homeeoteleuton. “The clause is 
found in C*LP, Syr., Chrys., Thdrt. There are other instances of homeeoteleuton 
in the attestation of this passage, as Alf. points out. Thus 66! omits from nEpav 


to npepayv, 71 from eofier to eofrer, and L from Tw Oew to Tw bew. 


© eofiwy with NABCDEL. 


him upright. Paul does not contemplate 
the strong man falling and being set up 
again by Christ ; but in spite of the perils 
which liberty brings in its train—and the 
Apostle is as conscious of them as the 
most timid and scrupulous Christian 
could be—he is confident that Christian 
liberty, through the grace and power of 
Christ, will prove a triumphant moral 
success. 

Ver. 5. The Apostle passes from the 
question of food to one of essentially 
the same kind—the religious observance 
of days. This is generally regarded 
as quite independent of the other; but 
Weiss argues from ver. 6, where the text 
which he adopts in common with most 
editors seems to contrast ‘him who ob- 
serves the day” with “him who eats,” 
that what we have here is really a sub- 
division of the same general subject. In 
other words, among those who abstained 
from flesh and wine, some did so always, 
others only on certain days. ‘To ob- 
serve the day” might in itself mean to 
observe it by fasting—this would be the 
case if one’s ordinary custom were to 
use flesh and wine; or it might mean to 
observe it by feasting—this would be the 
case if one ordinarily abstained. Practi- 
cally, it makes no difference whether 
this reading of the passage is correct or 
not: Paul argues the question of the dis- 
tinction of days as if it were an indepen- 
dent question, much as he does in Col. 
ii. It is not probable that there is any 
reference either to the Jewish Sabbath or 
to the Lord’s Day, though the principle 
on which the Apostle argues defines the 
Christian attitude to both. Nothing 
whatever in the Christian religion is 
legal or statutory, not even the religious 
observance of the first day of the week; 
that observance originated in faith, and 
is not what it should be except as it is 
freely maintained by faith. For 8 pav 
eee ver.2. xplvas ip. wap’ ipdpav means 


Insert nat before 


judges one day “in comparison with,” 
or ‘“‘to the passing by of” another: cf. 
i. 25, Winer, 503 f. Side by side with 
this, xpivet wacay hpépav can only mean, 
makes no distinction between days, 
counts all alike. In such questions the 
important thing is not that the decision 
should be this or that, but that each man 
should have an intelligent assurance as 
to his own conduct: it is, indeed, by 
having to take the responsibility of de- 
ciding for oneself, without the constraint 
of law, that an intelligent Christian con- 
science is developed. For #Anpodop- 
elorOw cf. iv. 21, and Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. iv. 12. vots (vii. 23) is the moral 
intelligence, or practical reason; by 
means of this, enlightened by the Spirit, 
the Christian becomes a law to himself. 
Ver. 6. The indifference of the ques- 
tions at issue, from the religious point of 
view, is shown by the fact that both 
arties, by the line of action they choose, 
ave the same end in view—viz., the 
interest of the Lord. & gpovav rv 
pav cf. Col. iii. 2. The setting of 
the mind upon the day implies of course 
some distinction between it and others. 
The clause nat 6 ph gpovev... od 
@povet is omitted by most editors, but 
its absence from most MSS. might still 
be due to homa@oteleuton. etyaprorred: 
thanksgiving to God consecrates every 
meal, whether it be the ascetic one of 
him who abstains from wine and flesh 
(6 p> dc @lwv), or the more generous one 
of him who uses both (4 éo@lwv): cf. 
Acts xxvii. 35, 1 Cor. x. 30, 1 Tim. iv. 3- 
5. The thanksgiving shows that in either 
case the Christian is acting elg 8é£av 
@cod (1 Cor. x. 31), and therefore that 
the Lord’s mhice 1s safe. t 
Ver. 7 f. ya, ev davré {i 
«tA. The truth a has n 
affirmed in regard to the Christian’s use 
of food, and observance or non-observ- 
ance of days, is here based on a larger 
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€autd Lf, kal oddeis eau aroOvijoxet. 8. édv re yap Loper, 


TH Kupiy Lapev- édv te droOvjoxwper, TO Kupiw dmo8vjcKopev. 


édv Te ov Lapev, édv Te droOvicKwper, Tob Kupiou ° éopév. 
rodTo yap Xpiords cal! dwéOave Kai dvéorn Kal dvélyoer, iva, kat fi. 23. 
10. Xd Be Tl Kpivers Tov ddeAdpdy ou ; 


ot A , (3 
véxp@v Kat CovTwy Kuprevon. 


g. €ig e Ch. viii. 
; 1 Cor. 


4 wai od ri eEouleveis Tov Adedpdv cou ; mdvTes ydp f rapactyospeba f Acts 


To Bipart roi Xpir0d 


Bru dpol kdpper wav yovu, kal waca yhdooo éfopodoyyqoerat 


II. yéypatrrat yap, “ZG éyG, héyer Kuptos, 


xxvii. 24. 


3 + 
t 


1Qm. «at before ameBave with S!ABC!DIFP. For aveory Kar ave{ynoev read 


only e{noev with SSABCDLP and all edd. 


2 rov Xprotov SY5C7LP: Tov Beov $ABC!DF and all edd. 


3 eEopodoyngerar wagva yhucoa 
efopodoynoeras SSACD*LP. The 


BD!F (and A of LXX); but waca yhwooa 
latter order is followed by Weiss, W. and H., 


and Tischdf. Probably the verb was put first in BF, etc., to conform to the parallel 


clause. 


truth of which it is a part. His whole 
life belongs not to himself, but to his 
Lord. ‘No one of us liveth to himself,” 
does not mean, ‘‘every man’s conduct 
affects others for better or worse, whether 
he will or not’’; it means, ‘(no Christian 
is his own end in life; what is always 
present to his mind, as the rule of his 
conduct, is the will and the interest of 
his Lord”. The same holds of his dying. 
He does not choose either the time or 
the mode of it, like a Roman Stoic, to 
please himself. He dies when the Lord 
will, as the Lord will, and even by his 
death glorifies God. In ver. 14 ff. Paul 
comes to speak of the influence of conduct 
upon others; but here there is no such 
thing in view; the prominence given to 
7 «vply (rod «vpiov) three times in 
ver. 8 shows that the one truth present 
to his mind is the all-determining signifi- 
cance, for Christian conduct, of the rela- 
tion to Christ. This (ideally) determines 
everything, alike in life and death; and 
all that is determined by it is right. 

Ver. g. alg Totro yap... twa: of. 
2 Cor. ii.9. &norev refers to the resurrec- 
tion, as is shown by the order of the 
words, the connection elsewhere in Paul 
of Lordship with the resurrection (cf. 
Phil. ii. 9 ff.), and the aorist tense which 
describes an act, and not the continued 
existence of Christ on earth (Sanday and 
Headlam) : cf. Rev. ii. 8 (8s ¢yévero vexpds 
a. &noev), xx. 4 f. tva denotes God’s 
purpose in subjecting His Son to this 
experience. We must not suppose that 
dmd@avev is specially connected with 
vexpov and &{yoev with tévrev; there 
is the same mannerism as in iv. 25. 
Rather is it through Christ’s resurrection 


that His lordship over the realm of death 
is established, so that not even in that 
dark world do those who are His cease 
to stand in their old relation to Him. 
rov xuplov éopev holds alike in the seen 
and the unseen. 

Ver. 10. Xv 8é: thou, in contrast with 
the one Lord and Judge of all. In face 
of our common responsibility to Him, 
how dare we judge each other? tév 
&SeAsv gov: another reason for not 
judging: it is inconsistent with a re- 
cognition of the brotherhood of believers. 
4 wal ov rl éfouGeveis x... Or thou, 
again, why despisest thou? etc. This is 
addressed to the strong and free think- 
ing, as the first question is to the weak 
and scrupulous Christian. Censorious- 
ness and contempt are never anything 
but sins, not to be practised but shunned, 
and that all the more when we remember 
that we shall all stand at one bar. 
. peda TH Prjpat. Tov Oeov: 
God is the cai Judge. In 2 Cor. 
v. 10 we have t@ ar. Tou Xpiorov, 
but here rod Ocov is the Gontact reading. 
We cannot ¥_Oeov 
here Paul means 


16, Acts xvii. 31. en we all stand at 
that bar—and it should be part of our 
spiritual environment always—no one 
will look at his brother with either 
censoriousness or contempt. 

Ver. 11. yéypawrat yap: the uni- 
versal judgment proved from Scripture, 
lv. a ae ree ve LXX, 

ut very freely. For 6 tye Lav 
the LXX has cat’ dpavrov Spvve. ff he 
same passage is quoted more freely still 
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Ge". 12. dpa ody! Exactos Hpdv wept gauvtod Adyoy Suce rd 


86. 13. Myxére ody dAAHAOUS Kpivwpev: GANA TodTO Kpivate 
g Mes PGdov, Td ph TiWdvar mpdoKoppa TH A8eAhS F SondvBadov.2 14. 
; xviii. 


7; Ch. ol8a Kal wémeropar év Kupiw “Ingo, Sti obSev Kowdv 8. Eautod «2 et 
xvi. 17; 


Rev. ii. pe) TO NoyLopévw te Kowvdv elvar, Exelvw Kowdv- 15. ei Sé * 81d Bpdpa 
14. = > : a 
; 6 &Bedpds cou AuTreirat, obK ET KaTa dydany wepiTateis. ph TO 


1 ovy NACEL, all cursives, is put in text by Tdf. and bracketed by Alf. and W. 
and H. It is omitted in BD!FP!, Syr. and by Weiss, who thinks it much more 
natural that the common Pauline formula apa ovv should have been completed than 
mutilated. The authorities are divided in the same way between Swoe: and awo- 
Seoce.: BDF supporting the latter, which is adopted by Weiss, and gAC the former, 
which is adopted by W. and H. Soalso Weiss omits tw Oew with BF; but W. and 
H. bracket it, as it is found in S,ACDLP. 


2 ro py TWevar mpooKoppa tw adehow y oxavSahov. mpooKoppa and 7 are both 
om. by B, Syr., Arm. Weiss thinks this gives the true reading, ro py TiOevat tw 


adeAdw oxavSadov, and W. and H. put it in margin. 
38 eavrov SBC, followed by W. and H., Weiss, Alf.; 8 avrov ADEFGL, and 


of edd. Lachm. and Treg. 


« For et Se read et yap with $ABCDFP and all edd. 


in Phil. ii. ro f. to describe the exaltation 
of Christ. In Isaiah it refers to the 
coming of God’s kingdom, when ll 
nations shall worship Him. éfopodoyy- 
oerat tT QOe@ = shall give thanks or 
praise to God: xv. 9, Mt. xi. 25, and 


often in LXX = F}T\7J._ In the sense 
bg 


of “confess” it takes the accusative. 

Ver. 12. Gpa (otv): So then—con- 
clusion of this aspect of the subject: cf. 
v. 18, vii. 25. Every word in this sen- 
tence is emphatic : €eao-ros, wept éavrov, 
Adyov Soce, TH OH. For Adyow in this 
sense see 1 Pet. iv. 5, Heb. xiii. 17, 
Matt. xii. 36, Acts xix. 40. 

Vv. 13-23. The Apostle now proceeds 
to argue the question of Christian con- 
duct in things indifferent from another 
point of view — that of the influence 
which our conduct may have on others, 
and of the consideration which is due to 
them. pyxére otv GAAyAous xplvepev: 
thus much follows from what has been said 
already, and xplvepev therefore forbids 
both the censorious and the contemptuous 
estimate of others. &AA& Tovro xplvare 
paddov: be this your judgment rather. 
Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 2, vii. Aa 7d ph TrOévar 
vd ate Te &8eAO@: this is of course 
a dveagen to the liberal party. For 
apécxoppa see 1 Cor. viii. 9. The 
word does not occur in the Gospels, but 
it is a remarkable fact that in most of 
our Lord’s express teaching about sin, 
it is sin in the character of oxdév8adov, a 
snare or stumbling-block to others, with 


which He deals. Paul develops his ideas 
quite freely from his conception of faith, 
but in all probability he was familiar 
with what Jesus taught (Matt. xviii.). 

Ver. 14. In principle, the Apostle 
sides with the strong. He has no 
scruples about meats or drinks or days. 
év Kuplw *Ilnood: it is as a Christian, not 
as a libertine, that Paul has this con- 
viction; in Christ Jesus he is sure that 
there is nothing in the world essentially 
unclean; all things can be consecrated 
and Christianised by Christian use. 
wouvdv: cf. Acts x. 14, 28, Rev. xxi. 27. 
It is the opposite of Gyvov, and signifies 
that which is not and cannot be brought 
into relation to God. el p} rT Aoye ~ 
«.t.A. Though there is nothing which 
in itself has this character, some things 
may have it subjectively, i.e., in the 
judgment of a particular person who 
cannot help (from some imperfection of 
conscience) regarding them so; to him 
(éxe{vm emphatic) they are what his con- 
science makes them; and his conscience 
(unenlightened as it is) is entitled to 
respect. For et ph cf. Matt. xii. 14, 
Gal. ii. 16. 

Ver. 15. Many expositors here supply 
something ; ¢.g., ‘‘ You must have respect 
therefore for his scruples, although you 
may not share them, for if,” etc. (Sanday 
and Headlam); but it seems simpler to 
connect the yap with the leading idea in 
the writer’s mind, Put no stumbling-block 
before a brother, for, etc. 8a Bpépa is 
contemptuous: “for the sake of food”’ 


12—18. 


Bpdpati cou éxeivoy dwdddve, Step oF Xpiotds drdBave. 


" Bracdypeicbw ody tpav 15 dyadv. 


tod ‘Geo Bpdors Kai méors, GAAA Sixarocdvy Kai eiphyy Kal xapa 
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Shh) 


16. Mi b Ch. iii. 8. 


i1 Cor. iv. 


17. ob ydp éorw 4 Baotdeia 20. 


k Matt. vi. 
24; Ch. 
xvi. 18 ; 


év NMvedpare “Ayiw: 18. 6 ydp év todrosg! *Soudedwy TH Xpiotd Eph. vi 


7: Col. iii. 


1 For ev tovrous $9°D°L read &y Toute with $§3ABCD'F and all edd. 





thy brother is grieved. BPpapa is the 
food which the strong eats in spite of 
his brother’s scruples. Avaeira: need 
not imply that the weak is induced, 
against his conscience, to eat also 
(though that is contemplated as follow- 
ing); it may quite well express the un- 
easiness and distress with which the 
weak sees the strong pursue a line of 
conduct which his conscience cannot 
approve. Even to cause such pain as 
this is a violation of the law of Christ. 
He who does it has ceased to walk xara 
a&ydmny, according to love, which is the 
supreme Christian rule. In the sense of 
this, and at the same time aware that 
the weak in these circumstances may 
easily be cajoled or overborne into doing 
what his conscience disapproves, the 
Apostle exclaims abruptly, py 7@ Bpdparl 
gov éxeivoy awédAve tnrép ob Xpirrds 
aré8avev. To tamper with conscience, 
it is here implied, is ruin - and the selfish 
man who so uses his Christian liberty as 
to lead a weak brother to tamper with 
his conscience is art and part in that 
ruin. The wanton contempt such liberty 
shows for the spirit and example of Christ 
is emphasised both here and in 1 Cor. 
viii. 11 f. Ne pluris feceris tuum cibum 
quam ere Bhac ne 
Ver. 16. argypelobw otv tpeyv 
vd ayabdy. i! byadéy is See Sa 
definite. It has been taken (1) as the 
good common to all Christians — the 
Messianic salvation—which will be blas- 
phemed by the non-Christian, when they 
see the wantonness with which Christians 
tob each other of it by such conduct as 
Paul reprobates in ver. 15; and (2) as 
Christian liberty, the freedom of con- 
science which has been won by Christ, 
but which will inevitably get a bad name if 
it is exercised in an inconsiderate loveless 
fashion. The latter meaning alone seems 
relevant. For BAao®@. see 1 Cor. x. 30. 
Ver. 17. Insistence and strife on such 
matters are inconsistent with Christian- 
ity: ob ydp lori «.t.A. Usually in Paul 
(a rod Gcod is transcendent ; the 
kingdom is that which comes with the 
second advent, and is the inheritance of 
believers ; it is essentially (as it is called 
VOL. II. 


in 2 Tim. iv. 18) a Bac. érovpdviov. See 
1 Thess. ii. 12, 2 Thess. i. 5, 1 Cor. vi. 9 
f., xv. 50, Gal. v.:21. This use of the 
expression, however, does not exclude 
another, which is more akin to what we 
find in the Gospels, and regards the 
Kingdom of God as in some sense also 
present: we have examples of this here, 
and in 1 Cor. iv. 20: perhaps also in 
Acts xx. 25. No doubt for Paul the 
transcendent associations would always 
cling to the name, so that we should 
lose a great deal of what it meant for 
him if we translated it by ‘‘ the Christian 
religion”’ or any such form of words. It 
always included the reference to the 
glory to be revealed. Bpéorts x. wéors: 
eating and drinking—the acts, as opposed 
to Bpopa, ver. 15, the thing eaten. GAA 
Sixarocvvy x. eipyvy K. xapa év wvedpats 
Gyly ; are these words ethical or religious? 
Does 8x. denote “justification,” the 
right relation of man to God? or 
‘‘righteousness,” in the sense of just 
dcatingt Is elpvjvy peace with God, the 
result of justification (as in v. 1), or 
peace among the members of the Church, 
the result of consideration for each other ? 
The true answer must be that Paul did 
not thus distinguish ethical and religious : 
the words are religious primarily, but the 
ethical meaning is so far from being ex- 
cluded by the religious that it is secured 
by it, and by it alone. That the re- 
ligious import ought to be put in the 
forefront is shown by yapa év wv. dy. 
which is a grace, not a virtue. In com- 
parison with these great spiritual bless- 
ings, what Christian could trouble the 
Church about eating or drinking? For 
their sake, no self-denial is too great. 
Ver. 18. év rovr@: “on the principle 
implied by these virtues” (Sanday and 
Headlam). One may serve Christ either 
eating or abstaining, but no onecan serve 


' Him whose conduct exhibits indifference 


to righteousness, peace and j 
Holy Spirit. 84 TOUS be 
so, that there can be no occasion given 
to any one to blaspheme, Cf. xvi. 10, 
2 Tim. ii. 15, Jas. i. 12. A sound 
Christian character wins even the world’s 
approval. 


in the 
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XIV. 


19. dpa ody ra 


'Sidkwpey,! Kai a Tis otxoBopiis Tis eis dAAAous. 


Thess, v. 20. M) évexev Bpdparos xarddve Td Epyov Tod Geos. mdvra peév 
15. ~~ 
m tit. i. 15." KaOapa, GAA Kady TH dvOpdrrw TO Sid wpooxéppatos éoGiovrs. 


n 1 Cor. 
viii. 13. 


21. kahdv Td ph payeiv *xpéa, py de metv olvor, pyBe ev o 6 ddeAdds 


_ ) Biaxwpev CDE, latt.; Siwkopey NABFLP. According to S. and H. Siexepev 
is a ‘‘somewhat obvious correction,” and less expressive than Svexopev. This is 
also the view of Weiss and Tischdf. But W. and H. put Stwxapey in text and SieKopev 


in marg. 


Ver. 19. &paovv: seever.12. Ta THs 
st s¢ is not materially different from 
y dodeay: all that belongs to, makes 
for, peace : we cannot argue from its use 
here that the word must have exactly 
the same shade of meaning in ver. 17. 
Sidxwpev: the indicative Sidxoper is very 
strongly supported, and would indicate 
the actual pursuit of all true Christians: 
‘‘Our aim is peace,” and ra tijs olxo- 
Sopas ris els GAAyAovs = mutual up- 
building. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 11, 1 Cor. xiv. 
26. The practical rule implied here is 
that, when anything is morally indifferent 
to me, before I act on that conviction, I 
must ask how such action will affect the 
peace of the Church, and the Christian 
growth of others. 
Ver. 20. Paul repeats the rule of ver. 
15. p} xarddve: the opposite of olxo- 
tv. See Matt. xxvi. 61, Gal. ii. 18. 
7rd ov Tov Qeov (1 Cor. iii. 9) what 
God has wrought, i.e., the Christian 


Church (which is destroyed by such: 


wanton conduct) or the Christian char- 
acter and standing of an individual 
(which may be ruined in the same sib 
_ wdvra piv « : this is the principle 

of the strong, which Paul concedes (pv) ; 
the difficulty is to get the enlightened to 
understand that an abstract principle can 
never be the rule of Christian conduct. 
The Christian, of course, admits the 

inciple, but he must act from love. 
Are know that all things are clean does 
not (as is often assumed) settle what the 
Christian has to do in any given case. 
It does not define his duty, but only 
makes clear his Se epee i Acknow- 
ledging that principle, and looking with 
love at other Christians, and the effect of 
any given line of conduct on them, he 
has to define his duty for himself. All 
meat is clean, but not all eating. On 
the contrary (4A), xaxdv rp dvOpdry 
Te 81d wpockdppartos toPlowr; sin is 
involved in the case of the man who 
eats with offence. Some take this as a 
warning to the weak; but the whole 


tone of the passage, which is rather a 
warning to the strong, and the verse 
immediately following, which surely con- 
tinues the meaning and is also addressed 
to the strong, decide against this. The 
man who eats with offence is therefore 
the man by whose eating another is 
made to stumble. For 8a wpooxdp- 
patos see ii. 27, Winer, p. 475. 

Ver. 21. A maxim for the strong. 
For xaddv cf. Mark xiv. 6. Abstinence 
in order that others may not be made to 
stumble is morally noble. év ¢: usually 
wpooxémreyv takes the Dat., ix. 32, I 
Pet. ii. 8. That there were those in the 
Church at Rome who had scruples as to 
the use of flesh and wine, see on ver. 2. 
Paul would not have written the chapter 
at all unless there had been scruples of 
some kind ; and he would not have taken 
these examples if the scruples had con- 
cerned something quite different. 

Ver. 22. The true text is od wlori 
fv gxeus: “the faith that thou hast, have 
thou to thyself in the sight of God"’. 
The verse is still addr to the strong, 
The faith he has is the enlightened fai 
which enables him to see that all things 
are clean; such faith does not lose its 
value though it is not flaunted in reckless 
action. cata oeavTov Wetstein 
aig ege vii. i if xata cavroév dye 
wat p pate. . 1 Cor. xiv. 28 
(davr@ 82 Aadelre al TH Oep). evdriov 
rov Ocod reminds the strong once more 
(ver. 10) that the fullest lom must be 
balanced by the fullest sense of responsi- 
bility to God. In another sense than 
that of 1 Cor. ix. 21 the Christian made 
free Aled must feel himself ph Evopos 
Geod GAN’ vvopos Xprcrrod. é 
pi xplvwy davrdv dv G Bomipdter: “a 
motive to charitable self-restraint ad- 
dressed to the strong in faith" (Gifford). 
It is a rare felicity (this is always what 
paxdpios denotes) to have a conscience 
untroubled by scruples—in Paul’s words, 
not to judge on in the matter which 
one approves (sc., by his own practice) ; 


I9—23. 


gou mpoaxénre|f} oxarBadiLeras H dodevet } ‘9 
kara ceauriv exe évimioy Tod Gcod “pardpros & ph xpivev €autoy 


23. 6 Sé Siaxpuvdpevos, dav pdyy, xataxéxptrat, o 1 Cor. 
Sr ode ex wiorews: wav S¢ 8 odx éx wictews, dpaptia éoriv.$ 


év  ° Soxcpdfer. 
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a7 
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oe 
9V 
22. od wiorw 7 exes 
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4 


xvi. 3. 


1 9 oxav8adtLerar 7 avGever om. SAC, Syr., Copt., Aeth.; ins. §°>BDFLP, vulg., 
Sah. S. and H. call this a very clear instance of a Western reading in B, and 
| therefore justify the omission with W. and H. and Tischdf.; but Weiss, who thinks 
, 8 aobever is too difficult to be explained as a gloss, retains the words. 


2 After wiorw ins. ny SABC; so most edd., omitting the mark of interrogation 


after exets. 


For gavtov read weavtov with SSABCDKLP, etc. 


® After apaptia eotiv the great doxology of chap. xvi. 25-27 is inserted by ALP 
and most other MSS., though some, including AP, have it in both places; om. here 


NBCD}, vulg., Syr. 


and he who has this felicity should ask 
no more. In particular, he should not 
run the risk of injuring a brother’s con- 
science, merely for the sake of exercising 
in a special way the spiritual freedom 
which he has the happiness to possess 
—whether he exercises it in that way or 
not. 

Ver. 23. 6 82 Staxpivdpevos dav oa: 
xaraxéxpurat: such, & die other band, 
is the unhappy situation of the weak—a 
new motive for charity. For S8axpwv. 
cf. iv. 20, Jas. i. 6, Mark xi. 23. The 
weak Christian cannot be clear in his 
own mind that it is permissible to do as 
the strong does; it may be, he thinks 
one moment, and the next, it may not be; 
and if he follows the strong and eats in 
this state of mind, xaraxéxpirat he is 
condemned. The condemnation is ab- 
solute: it is not only that his own con- 
science pronounces clearly against him 
after the act, but that such action incurs 
the condemnation of God. It is in- 
consistent with that conscientiousness 
through which alone man can be trained 
im goodness ; the moral life would become 
chaotic and irredeemable if conscience 
‘were always to be treated so. Sr ob« 
dx wlovews, sc., . The man is 
condemned because he did not eat é« 
«lorews: and this is generalised in the 
last clause wav 8@ 8 otx é whores 

atorty. All that is not of faith is 
sin; and therefore this eating, as not of 
faith, is sin. It is impossible to give wlorus 
here a narrower sense than Christianity : 
see ver. 1, Everything a Christian man 
does that cannot justify itself to him on 
the ground of his relation to Christ is 
sin. It is too indefinite to render omne 
poses est ex fide as Thomas Aquinas 

by omne quod est contra consci- 


entiam: it would need to be contra 


Christianam conscientiam. All a man 
cannot do remembering that he is Christ’s 
—all he cannot do with the judgment- 
seat (ver. 10) and the Cross (ver. 15) and 
all their restraints and inspirations 
present to his mind—is sin. Of course 
this is addressed to Christians, and there 
is no rule in it for judging the character 
or conduct of those who do not know 
Christ. To argue from it that works 
done before justification are sin, or that 
the virtues of the heathen are glittering 
é8, 18 altogether. 

—~CHAPTER XV.—Vv. 1-13. The four- 
teenth chapter has a certain completeness 
in itself, and we can understand that if 
the Epistle to the Romans was sent as a 
circular letter to’ different churches, some 
copies of it might have ended with xiv. 
23: to which the doxology, xvi. 25-27, 
might be loosely appended, as it is in A. 
L. and many other MSS. But it is 
manifestly the same subject which is 
continued in xv. 1-13. The Apostle still 
treats of the relations of the weak and 
the strong, though with a less precise 
reference to the problems of the Romaa 
Church at the time than in chap. xiv. 
His argument widens into a plea for 
patience and forbearance (enforced by 
the example of Christ) and for the union 
of all Christians, Jew and Gentile, in 
common praise. It seems natural to in- 
fer from this that the distinction betweea 
weak and strong had some relation to 
that between Jew and Gentile; the pre- 
judices and scruples of the weak were 
probably of Jewish origin. 

Ver. 1. pev 52: what constitutes 
the obligation is seen in chap. xiv. It 
arises out of our relation to others in 
Christ. Looking at them in the light of 
what He has done for them as well as for 
us, and in the light of our responsibility 
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XV. 


_ 8 Acta xiv, XV. 1. ‘OpeDopev Be tpeis of Suvaroi ra doOerhpara tov * dduvdrwy 
, Baordfew, kai ph éautois dpéoxe: 2. xartos yap! pov 7 wAY- 
aiov dpeckérw eis 75 dyadv pds oinoBophy. 3. Kal yap 6 Xprords 
obx éautd jpecevy, GANG, Kabds yéypamrat, “Oi éverStcpot tev 


dverdiLdvrwv ce énémecov én end”. 


4. 80a yap mpoeypddn,? eis 


Thy Hperépay SSackadiay mpoeypddyn- tva 8a tis Sroporis Kal 


1 Om. yap with $ABCDFLP. 


*oca yap mpoeypady SACD°LP ; so most edd. B, latt., Aeth. give eypadn. 


D? and F have xpoceypagn, which confirms the reading of SAC. 
S°ALP; but eypadn NQIBCDF, vulg. and all edd. After 


After exwpev B adds rns fy eames 
addition is as inept as that of 


eypapy wa 


kau ins. da SABCL. 


which W. and H. put in marg.; but the 
oywv in the same MS. at ver. 18, and to be explained 


in the same way (an anticipation of a later word). 


to the Judge of all, we cannot question 
that this is our duty. pets of Suvarol: 
Paul classes himself with the strong, and 
makes the obligation his own. Svvarot 
is of course used as in chap. xiv.: not 
as in x Cor. i. 26. 7a do8evijpara trav 
&Suvdrev: the things in which their in- 
firmity comes out, its manifestations : 
here only in N.T. Paul says “bear” 
their infirmities: because the restrictions 
and limitations laid by this charity on 
the liberty of the strong are a burden to 
them. For the word ev and the 
idea see Matt. viii. 17, Gal. vi. 2, 5, 17. 
p davrots dpéoxew: it is very easy 
for self-pleasing and mere wilfulness to 
shelter themselves under the disguise of 
Christian principle. But there is only 
one Christian principle which has no 
qualification—love. 


Ver. 2. ve wAnolov dpecxére: this 
rule is qualified by elg 1d dyabdv 
otxoSopyv. Without such qualification 


it is “* sarang | ” (Gal. i. 10) and in- 
consistent with fidelity to Christ. Cf. 1 
Cor. x. 33, where Paul presents himself 
as an example of the conduct he here 
commends. For elg and mpd¢ in this 
verse cf. chap. iii. 25 f. According to 
Gifford «lg marks the “‘aim”—the ad- 
vantage or benefit of our neighbour—and 
pds the standard of reference; the only 
“ good” for a Christian is to be “built 
up” in his Christian character. 
Ver. 3. xal yap é Xprords x.r-A. The 
duty of not pleasing ourselves is enforced 
the example of Christ: He did not 
please Himself either. If this required 
proof, we might have expected Paul to 
prove it by adducing some incident in 
Christ’s life; but this is not what he 
does. He appeals to a , which is 
in many places in the N.T. treated as 
having some reference to Christ (¢.g., 


John ii. 17 = Ps. Ixix. 9, John xv. 25 = 
Ps. Ixix. 4, Matt. xxvii. 27-30 = Ps. Ixix. 
12, Matt. xxvii. 34 = Ps. Ixix. 21, Rom. 
xi. 9 = Ps, Ixix. 22, Acts i. 20 = Ps. lxix. 
25: see Perowne, The Psalms, i., p. 561 
f.); and the words he quotes from it— 
words spoken as it were by Christ Him- 
self—describe our Lord’s experiences in a 
way which shows that He was no self- 
pleaser. If He had been, He would 
never have given Himself up wiliingly, 
as He did, to such a fate. It is hardly 
conceivable that oe in Paul’s quotation 
indicates the man whom Christ is sup- 
posed to address: it can quite well be 
God, as in the psalm. Some have 
argued from this indirect proof of Christ’s 
character that Paul had no acquaintance 
with the facts of His life; but the in- 
ference is unsound. It would condemn 
all the N.T. writers of the same igno- 
rance, for they never appeal to incidents 
in Christ’s life ; and this summary of the 
whole character of Christ, possessing 
as it did for Paul and his readers the 
authority of inspiration, np more im- 
pressive than any isolated example of 
non-selfpleasing could have been. 

Ver. 4. ane! se justifies ion use of 
the O.T. 7, = the 
whole O.T. els riv ks a &Sac- 
xadlay éy; : Was written to teach us, 
and therefore abiding value. 2 Tim. 
iii, 16. tva introduces God’s purpose, 
which is wider than the immediate pur- 
pose of the Apostle. Paul meant to 
mag only of bearing the infirmities of 

e weak, but with the quotation of Ps. 
Ixix. g there came in the idea of the 
Christian’s sufferings generally, and it is 
amid them that God’s purpose is to be 
fulfilled. 8d ris drop. nr Adsiete aren 
Tey ypeday «.r.A.: “that through the 
patience and the comfort wrought by the 
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Tis TapaKxdjcews Tov ypadav rhv edwida exper. 5. 6 Be Geds 
Ths Swoporis Kai ris > rapaKdroews, Sun Spiv rd abrd povety éy ba Cori. > 


ddAhdows Kata Xprotov “Inooiv - 


6. tva Spobupadday éy évi orépare 


2 
vi. 18 ; 
xii. 5. 


SofdLnre Tév Ocdv Kal warépa Toi Kupiou *pav “Inood Xpicrou. ene 
7. Ard ° rpoohapPdveobe GAAHAous, Kabds cat 6 Xptords mpooehd- 5 papas 


Beto ipas! eis Bégav Ccod. 


yeyevfioGa weprtopyis ° bwép &n betas @cod, eis Td PePardoar TAs ae 
‘ 


1 mpas, so BDP cursives; adopted by Weiss, W. 
in marg. by W. and H., and by many edd. in text. 


8. héyw 82, "Ingoiv/Xprorov 2 4 Sidnovoy e Ch. i. 5; 


hil. it. 


and H, text. But vpas is put 
It really seems to have arisen 


from npas being changed to agree with the preceding context in which the readers 
are directly addressed. Yet it is strongly supported SACD®*°FL. Ins. tov before 


@ecou KABCDFP. 


2 For 8e Invouvy Xpiarov read yap Xpirrov with S§ABC and all edd. yeyevno@at 
SAELP; yeveo@a BCDF. The edd. are divided. Tischdf., W. and H., and Treg. 
marg. read yeyevno@at; but W. and H. put yeveo@at in marg., while Lachm. and 
Treg. have it in text. Weiss thinks the case can only be settled by analogy ; and 
as §¥, which is the strongest support of yeyevnoGat, quite arbitrarily changes 
yeveoGar in Phil. i. 13 into yeyovevat, he allows that to discredit it here, and reads 


yeveoOar. 


Scriptures we may have our hope”. 
why Yml8a is the Christian hope, the 
hope of the glory of God ; and the 
Christian has it as he is able, through 
the help of God’s. Word in the Scrip- 
tures, to maintain a brave and cheerful 
spirit amid all the sufferings and re- 
proaches of life. Cf. v. 2-5. This is, if 
not a digression, at least an expansion 
of his original idea, and at 

Ver. 5 Paul returns to his point in a 
prayer: the God of the patience and 
comfort just spoken of grant unto you, 
etc. 7d aird cpoveiy ty dAAMAors Kara 
Xprordv "lnoodv: cf. xii. 16, where, how- 
ever, 7d avrd hpoveiy with els &AAHAovs 
is not quite the same. Paul wishes here 
that the minds of his readers — their 
moral judgment and temper—may all be 
determined by ht Christ (for xara, ex- 
pressing the rule according to which, see 
chap. viii. 27): in this case there will be 
the harmony which the disputes of chap. 
xiv. disturbed. 

Ver. 6. va introduces the ultimate 
aim of this unanimity. époOvpaSdv 
here only in Paul, but eleven times in 
Acts. év éviordépatt: in Greek writers 
usually && évds ordpatos. tov Gedy Kal 
warépa rou K. fpav ‘I. X. The A.V. 
renders, ‘God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” making rod Kuplov 
depend on rarépa only. This rendering 
does not make God the God of Christ, 
but defines the only true God as the 
ha “a Sean ars defended by 

eiss, who a s to the p in 
which “God and Father” is fond with 


no genitive: 1 Cor. xv. 24, Eph. v. 20, 
Col. iii. 17, Jas. i. 27, iii. 9. The argu- 
ment is not convincing, especially in 
view of Eph. i. 17 e rou K. jpov 
1, X., 6 warhp Tis 86€ys) and John xx. 
17: hence the R.V. is probably right 
(“the God and Father of our Lord’’). 
When the Church glorifies such a God 
with one heart and one mouth it will 
have transcended all the troubles of chap. 
xiv. It is this accordant praise of all 
Christians which is the ruling idea in 


Ver. 7. 8d verOe GAG- 
NS Big Egret gare 
Bircuage ; i "poe. 
xabes xal 5 purvig xpeesltc Spas. 
ipas covers both parties in the Church 
however they are to be distinguished ; if 
Christ received both, they are bound to 
receive each other. The last words, els 
Ségav Tou Geos, are pr 
strued with wpoo ; 
they resume the idea of ver. 6 (tva . . - 
Bofdtyre); the 8d with which ver. 7 
begins starts from that idea of ing 
God, and looks on to it as the end to 
be attained when all Christians ove 
receive each other. But the clause has 
ahr ie a os sat bey po to 
what immediately prec ; op kes 
apooed. tpas. Cf. Phil. ii, 11, Eph. i. 
12-14. Christ’s reception of the’ Jews 
led to God’s being glorified tor His faith- 
fulness; His r ion of the Gentiles to 
God’s being glorified for His mercy. So 
Weiss, who argues that in what follows 
we have the expansion and proof of the 
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ewayyedias tay watépwy: 9. Ta Sé EOvm Swép edéous Sofdoa tov 
Ocdy, Kabs yéypamrar, “Aid Todt ‘ opodoyjjoopal oor év ZOvect, 
kai TO dvépati cou para”. mdduw éyer, “ EdppdvOnrte, 
wad, “ Aivette tov Kuptov, 


10. Kat 
€0vm, peta Tod Aaod adtod”. 11. Kal 
awdvtes ot aol”. 12. Kat 
médw “Hoatas déyer, ““Eorar H pila tod “leooal, nat & dvictdpevos 
13. 6 8é eds tis éATridos 
TAnpdcat Spas mdons xapas Kai eipywns? ev To morede, eis Td 
Tepiocevery bpas év rH éAmids, év Suvdper Mvedpatos ‘Ayiou. 


wdvro Ta €0vn,! Kai émawéoate adtov, 


dpxew ebvav, én’ atta €bvn éXmrodow ”. 


1 For tov xuptov wavra ta efvy (so LXX), read wavra ra ebyn Tov Kupiov NABDP 
and all edd. For ewaweoare (so LXX, B) FLP read eratweoatrwoav (LXX, A) 


NABCD. 


_ * Against all edd., who keep the received text, Weiss finds himself compelled, 
instead of wAnpeoat vpas waons xapas Kat erpyyns, to read wAnpodopyoat vpas ev 


BAN X2pa K. etpyv7. 


This is the reading of B, and is found with only the omission 


of ev in FG; Weiss thinks it quite inexplicable except as the original ; Anpod. has 
a point of attachment in xiv. 5, and the double ev (ev racy xapa . . . ev Tw TirTeveEtv) 
in this clause answers exactly to that in the next (ev Tn eAmibi, ev Suvaper wv. aytov). 
The other reading is supported by SRACDLP. 


idea that God’s glory (the glory of His 
faithfulness and of His mercy) is the end 
contemplated by Christ’s reception alike 
of Jew and Gentile. 

Ver. 8. A€yw yap Xpiordv Sidxovov 
yeyevijoGa: wepttopas = what I mean is 
this—Christ has been made, etc. 8d- 
kovoy wepitonys is usually understood 
as ‘‘a minister to the Jews, to circum- 
cised people” (cf. iii. 30, iv. 9), and this 
seems to me the only intelligible explana- 
tion. In exercising this ministry (and 
He exercised directly no other: Matt. 
xv. 24) Christ was of course circumcised 
Himself and set from His birth (Gal. iv. 
4 f.) in the same relation to the law as 
all who belonged to the old covenant; 
but though this is involved in the fact 
that Christ was sent to the Jews, it is 
not what is meant by calling Him &4- 
Kovoy WepiTouys. vrep GAnOelas Geod: 
in the interest of God’s truth (cf. i. 5: 
trip tov dvéparos airot). The truth 
of God, as the giver of the promises to 
the fathers, was vindicated by Christ’s 
ministry ; for in Him they were all ful- 
filled, 2 Cor. i. 20. Tas éwayy. vev 
wattpev: the promises belonged to the 
fathers, because they were originally 
made to them. 

Ver. 9. ra 82 vn iwip Udovs Bofdoar 
vov @edv: Some tors oe er 
depend directly on as if Paul ha 
meant : arp Christ has become a 
minister of circumcision, in the interest 
of the truth of God . .. and that the 
Gentiles have glorified God for His 


mercy,” the only contrast being that be- 
tween God’s faithfulness, as shown to 
the descendants of Abraham, and His 
mercy as shown to those without the old 
covenant. But if ra 8@ vn «.7.A. is 
made to depend on els rd, as in the A.V., 
there is a double contrast brought out: 
that of faithfulness and mercy being no 
more emphatic than that of the oe 
and the Gentiles. Indeed, from the pas- 
sages quoted, it is clear that Paul is pre- 
occupied rather with the latter of these 
two contrasts than with the former; for 
all the passages concern the place of the 
Gentiles in the Church. At the same 
time it is made clear—even to the Gen- 
tiles—that the salvation which they enjoy 
is ‘‘of the Jews”. Hence the Gentiles 
must not be contemptuous of scruples or 
infirmities, especially such as rise out of 
any associations with the old covenant; 
nor should the Jews be censorious of a 
Gentile liberty which has its vindication 
in the free grace of God. xa€ds yéypaw- 
vat: the Sea ogee lorification of 
God answers to what we find in Ps. xviii. 
50, LXX. Christ is assumed to be the 
pee, and we may say that He gives 

anks to God among the Gentiles when 
the Gentiles give thanks to God through 
Him (Heb. ii. 12). 

Ver. 10. wal wdduy Adyer: Deut. xxxii. 
43, LXX. The Hebrew is different. 

Ver. 11. wal wédwv, alvetre: Ps, cxvii. 
1, LXX—only the order of the words 


air dams wahis “Heaton kdyer! Tan. 
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14. Némeropar Se, adeAdot pou, nal adrés éyh mept spay, Sri Ch. i. 29; 


kai adrol ® peorot dare dyabwourns, wemAnpwpevor mdons) yrdcews.  *#ii. 28. 


Suvdpevor kat &AAHAous vouOeteiv. 15. Tohunpdtepor ? Se Zypaypa.” te age 


piv, deol, dd * pépous, ds eravapipyhoKwr Suds, Sd thy xdpiv 


25; 2Cor. 
1.14; 11.5. 


4 After waons ins. ths NBP, Clem.; om. ACDFL. 
2 rodpnpotepov SCDFLP; roApnpotepws AB. The latter is read by Weiss, W. 


and H., and Treg. A similar change (from orovSatotepws into orov 
adeAdot om. SABC. 


made by DFG in Phil. ii. 28. 
tov Oeov S$BF and most edd. 


xi, 10. Paul again follows the LXX, 
only omitting év +H jpépe éxelvy after 
éorat. The words are meant to describe 
the Messianic kingdom and its Davidic 
head. It is a universal kingdom, and 
the nations set their hope in its King, 
and therefore in the God of salvation 
whose representative He is. Such a 
hope in God, the Apostle’s argument 
implies, will result in the praise which 
glorifies Him for His mercy (ver. 9). 

Ver. 13. Prompted by éAmovovv, the 
Apostle closes this section, and the body 
of the epistle, by calling on ‘the God 
of hope”’ to bless, those to whom it is 
addressed. For the expression 6 @eds 
wis eharlSog cf. ver. 5: it means the 
God Who gives us the hope which we 
have in Christ. The joy and peace 
which He imparts rest on faith (év ro 
mvorevetv). Hence they are the joy and 
peace specially flowing from justification 
and acceptance with God, and the more 
we have of these, the more we abound 
in the Christian hope itself. Such an 
abounding in hope, in the power of the 
Holy Ghost (Acts i. 8, Luke iv. 14), is 
the end contemplated in Paul’s prayer 
that the God of hope would fill the 
Romans with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving. For the kind of supremacy 
thus given to hope compare the connec- 
tion of ver. 5 with ver. 2 in chap. v. 

The rest of this chapter is of the 
nature of an epilogue. It falls into two 
parts: (1) vers. 14-21, in which Paul, while 
apologising for the tone which he has 
occasionally employed, justifies himself 
for writing to the Romans by appealin 
to his vocation as an Apostle; and (a 
vers. 22, 33, in which he explains to them 
the programme of his future work, in- 
cluding his long-deferred visit to them, 
and begs their prayers for a successful 
issue to his visit to Jeru: b 

Ver. 14. wéweopar 84: the tone in 
which he has written, especially in chap. 
xiv., might suggest that he thought 
them very defective either in intelligence, 


LoTepov) is 
vio tov Gov ACDLP; azro 


or love, or both; but he disclaims any 
such inference from his words. &8eqol 
pou has a friendly emphasis: ¢f. vii. 4. 
kal atrés éya cf. vii. 25: it means 
‘‘even I myself, who have taken it upon 
me to address you so plainly”. 8: nat 
avrot peorol éore dyabwowvns: that 
even of yourselves ye are full of good- 
ness, i.¢., without any help from me. 
&ya8wovvy in all N.T. passages (Gal. v. 
22, Eph. v. 9, 2 Thess. i. 11) seems to 
have an association with éyaQds in 
the sense of “kind”: the goodness of 
which Paul speaks here is probably 
therefore not virtue in general, but the 
charity on which such stress is laid in 
chap. xiv. as the only rule of Christian 
conduct. wemAn VOL TANS YVSraes : 
filled full of all knowledge—“ our Chris- 
tian knowledge in its entirety” (Sanday 
and Headlam). This, again, may refer 
to the comprehension of Christianity 
shown by the strong of chap. xiv.: or it 
may be intended to apologise for the 
unusually doctrinal character of the 
epistle. Both peorol and wrewAnpepévor 
occur also in i. 29. tx. GAAY- 
Aovs vovGereiv: in a sense therefore self- 
sufficient. 

Ver. 15 f. rodpy oe + Grd 

é : the ha ay sibs va not apply 
to the letter as a whole, but only to 
parts of it: Gifford refers to vi. 12-21, 
xi. 17 ff., xii. 3, and especially chap. xiv. 
throughout. os dravap v Unds : 
here only in N.T. There is the same 
courteous tone as in i. 11 f. He does 
not presume to teach them what they do 
not know, but only to suggest to their 
memory what they must ee already 
but may be overlooking. 8a Thy xdpw 
wiv So0ciody pou: this is the real justifi- 
cation of his writing. As ini. 5, xii. 3, 
the xdpw is that of Apostleship. - It is 
not wantonly, but in the exercise of a 
Divine vocation, and a divinely-bestowed 
es orn for Shag: he writes. ds 7d 
dlval pe Aecroupydy Xprcrrod als 
va vy: there is a certain emphasis on 
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Saat eat Thy eeesads poou ve ToU G¢eod, 16. eis Td elvai pe Aecroupydv “Inco 
Onthe Xprorod eis Ta €Ovn, ‘iepoupyoivra 7d edayyéAtov Tod Geos, iva yévnrar! 


Pili 4) mpoapopa tév ebvav edmpdcdextos, hytacpévn év Mvedpate ‘Ayio. 
k ch v 7; 17. €xw obv? xadxnow év Xpiote “Inood Ta mpds Gedy: 18. od yap 

2 7X. , A a > > A @ 

12; xi 21.“ TOAPHow > Nadeiv Te dv of Kateipydcato Xpirtés 8." €n07, eis STraKody 


1 For yevnrat Weiss, against all edd., reads yevnOy with B. The change of this 


into the commoner form yewnrat is an emendation current in all the groups into 


which the MSS. can be classified. 


® After ovv ins. rmyv BCDF; om. S$ALP; W. and H. bracket. 
read wpos tov Qeov with SRABCDFL and all edd. 


For wpos Qeov 


5 For roApnow B has tohyw, which W. and H. put in margin. The fut. is re- 
tained by most edd. with SACDFGLP. For Aadew ti read rt Aadew with SABCDF. 


els ra %€vy, and the whole sentence 
would be inept, as a justification of 
Paul for writing to Rome, unless the 
Roman Church had been essentially 
Gentile. For errovpydv see note on 
xiii. 6. The word here derives from the 
context the priestly associations which 
often attach to it in the LXX. But 
obviously it has no bearing on the ques- 
tion as to the “sacerdotal”’ character of 
the Christian ministry. The offering 
which Paul conceives himself as present- 
ing to God is the Gentile Church, and 
the priestly function in the exercise of 
which this offering is made is the preach- 
ing of the Gospel: Paul describes him- 
self as lepovpyotvra 1d evayyédtoy Tov 
Oeot sacerdotis modo evangelium ad- 
ministrantem. Fritzsche (on whose note 
all later expositors depend) explains the 
sacerdotis modo by accurate et religiose ; 
just as a Levitical offering was not 
acceptable to God unless the prescribed 
ceremonial was precisely observed, so 
the offering of the Gentiles at God’s 
altar would be unacceptable unless Paul 
showed a priestlike fidelity in his minis- 
try of the Gospel. But this is to wring 
trom a word what an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the sentence as a whole, and 
especially of its pictorial character, re- 
fuses to yield: the clause tva £ 
péaSexros depends not on lepoup- 
wvra, but on the whole conception of 
aul’s ministry, i.e., on «lg 1d elval pe 
Nerovpydv «tA. For 4 pa Tev 
*€vay, genitive of object, cf. Heb. x. ro. 
This great offering is acceptable to G: 
(1 Pet. ii. 5) because it is yy é 

consecrated to Him év bide pete bie. 
Those who’ believed in the d Jesus 
Christ, as the result of Paul’s sacred 
ministry of the Gospel, received the 
_Holy Spirit: this (as distinct from the 
ceremonial ‘‘ without spot or blemish”) 


- 


was the ground of their acceptance (cf. 
xii. I f.). 

Ver. 17. €yw ovv xavyynow: I have 
therefore ground of boasting. In spite of 
the apologetic tone of ver. 14 f. Paul is 
not without confidence in writing to the 
Romans. But there is no personal as- 
sumption in this; for he has it only in 
Christ Jesus, and only ra wpds rév Oedv 
in his relations to God. Cf. Heb. ii. 17, 
v. I. 

Ver. 18 f. All other boasting he de- 
clines. ov yap ToApyow ti Aaheiv dv od 
xatetpydoaro 81’ énov 6 X.: in effect this 
means, I will not presume to speak of 
anything except what Christ wrought 
through me. This is the explanation of 
Ew oty xavyynouw év Xpro te ‘Incod. 
The things which Christ did work 
through Paul He wrought els traxohy 
€@vav with a view to obedience on the 
part of the Gentiles: cf. i. 5. This com- 
bination — Christ working in Paul, to 
make the Gentiles obedient to the Gos- 
pel—is the vindication of Paul’s action 
in writing to Rome. It is not on his 
own impulse, but in Christ that he does 
it; and the Romans as Gentiles lie with- 
in the sphere in which Christ works 
through him. Aéyp nal Epyy: Adyos 
refers to the preaching, gpyov to all he 
had been enabled to do or suffer in his 
calling. 2 Cor. x. 11, Acts vii. 22, Lc. 
xxiv. 19. év Suvdper onpelwv cal repd- 
Tey. onpetov ae vépas are the words 
generally employed in the N.T, to desig- 
nate what we call miracle: often, too, 
Sévapers is used as synonymous (Mark 
vi. 2). All three are again applied to 
Paul’s miracles in 2 Cor. xii. 12, and to 
similar works in the Apostolic age of the 
Church in Heb. ii. 4: all three are also 
found in 2 Thess. ii. 9, where they are 
ascribed to the Man of Sin, whose 
Parousia in this as in other respects is 
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eOvav, Aéyw Kal Epyw, 19. év Suvdwer onpeiwy Kat Tepdrev, év Suvdper 
Nvedparos Geod:1 Gore pe dd ‘lepovoadhp nal xdkdw péxpe Tod 
“IAAupiKxod wewAnpwxévar 7d edayyéAvoy Tod Xpicrod. 20. od'rw Sé 
roripodpevor 2 'edayyeAiLerOat, obx Sou dvopdoOn Xpords, ta pi) ix Cor. i. 


éx’ ddStprov BewéArov oikodoua + 21. GAG, KaBds yéypamra, “Ols 3! Cen 
22 x, 16, 


odx dvnyyAy wepi adtod, Spovras * 2 Kal ot od dxynxdact, cuv}oouct ”. 


1 @eov ND?LP ; aytou ACD!*; om. B. B certainly seems right here, though 
W. and H. put [ayrov] in text. Both @eov and aytov seem interpolations to com- 
plete the expression. 


* pidoripovpevoy SACD®2L, Orig.; drAoTyovpa BD! (gr.) FP. Edd. seem to 
regard the latter as a change made to simplify the construction, and the case is one 
of those in which the value of B may be lessened by Western influence ; hence they 
prefer, as a rule, the former reading. But Weiss reads dtAoTipovpar because it 
is exegetically necessary, and says he is not aware of any such arbitrary change of 


a participle into a finite verb. 


> owovras before org B; and so W. and H. and Weiss. The order in received 
text conforms to the LXX and the next clause. 


tegarded as counterfeiting that of Christ. 
wépas is always rendered ‘‘ wonder” in 
the A.V., and, as though the word were 
unequal to the phenomenon, it is never 
used alone: in all the places in which it 
occurs oypetoy is also found. The latter 
emphasises the significance of the miracle; 
it is not merely a sight to stare at, but is 
suggestive of an actor and a purpose. In 
this passage, “the power” of signs and 
wonders seems to mean the power with 
which they impressed the beholders: 
more or less it is an interpretation of 
- So “the power” of the Holy 
host means the influence with which 
the Holy Spirit accompanied the preach- 
ing of the Gospel : more or less it answers 
to Aéym: see 1 Thess. i. 5 and cf. the 
Gwé8elfer wvevparos x. ews, I Cor. 
ii. 4. Gore pe «td. “The result of 
Christ’s working through His Apostle is 
here stated as if the preceding sentence 
had been affirmative in form as well as 
sense” (Gifford). dad ‘lepovoadrp : this 
agrees with Acts ix. 26-29, but this, of 
course, does not prove that it was bor- 
rowed from that passage. Even if Paul 
began his ministry at Damascus, he 
might quite well speak as he does here, 
for it is not its chronology, but its range, 
he is describing; and to his mind Jeru- 
salem (to which, if let alone, he would 
have devoted himself, see Acts xxii. 18- 
22) was its point of departure. at 
: most modern commentators have 

rendered this as if it were rod xv 
from Jerusalem and its vicinity, by which 
they mean Syria (though some would in- 
clude Arabia, Gal. i. 17): for this use of 
see Gen. xxxv. 5, Judith i. 2. 


But most Greek commentators render as 
in the A.V.—‘“‘and round about unto 
Illyricum”’. This is the interpretation 
taken by Hofmann and by S. and H., and 
is illustrated by Xen., Anab., vii., i., 14 
ier by ay latter) : bly os i 
<pov Spovs Stor wopeverGar, 4 Kv 
81a poms THs Opdys. péxps rod "IAAup- 
txov can (so far as péxpt is concerned) 
either exclude or include Illyricum. Part 
of the country so called may have been 
traversed by Paul in the journey alluded 
to in Acts xx. 1 f. (SteA@dv 82 ra pd 
éxeiva), but the language would be satis- 
fied if he had come in sight of Illyricum 
as he would do in his westward journey 
through Macedonia. wemAnpwxévar rd 
ebayy. row Xpiorov : have fulfilled (full 
preached) the Gospel of Christ. Cf. Col. 
1.25. Paul had done this in the sense 
in which it was required of an Apostle, 
whose vocation (to judge from Paul’s 
practice) was to lay the foundation of 
a church in the chief centres of popula- 
tion, and as soon as the new community 
was capable of self-propagation, to move 
on. 

Ver. 20, otrw 82 didoTripotvpevoy (1 
Thess. iv. 11, 2 Cor. v. 9): making it my 
ambition, however, thus to preach the 
Gospel, etc. This limits wewAnpwxévat : 
he had never sought to preach where 
Christianity was already established. A 
point of honour, but not rivalry, is in- 
volved in ov. dvopndoby : 
of. 2 Tim. ii. 19 and Isa. xxvi. 13, Amos 
vi. 10. To name the name of the Lord 
is to confess Him to be what He is to 
the faith of His peop tva pi da’ dAAS- 
tprov Oepédrov «.7-A. The duty of an 
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22. Avs nai évexowrsuny Td Woda} Tod edOciv mpds Spas, 23. vuvi Se 

pyxére rémov Exwy év tois wdipac. tovrots, emmobiavy 88 éxwv Tod 

m Luke viii. €\Oeiv pds ‘Spas ™ dd wodddv 2 erav, 24. ds edv 8 Topedwpat eis Thy 
a maviay, éhedcopar mpds Spas: éhaitw ydp Siamopeuspevos bedoa- 


n Ver, 15. aba bpas, 
0 Luke i. 53; n 
vi. 25. 


17a wodda SACLP; woddaxts BDF. 


kal i’ Spdv mpoweppOivar exel, dav Spdv mpatov awd 
Pépous °dumdyoOd. 25. Nuvi Sé mopedopat eis ‘lepovcadA}p, Siaxovay 


2 For wokkwv SSADFL read txavev with BCP, Weiss, W. and H., Alford. 


* For ws eav read ws av with ABC. Om. 


all edd. 


Apostle was with the foundation, not the 
superstructure. 1 Cor. iii. 10. The same 
confidence in his vocation, and the same 
pride in limiting that confidence, and not 
boasting of what Christ had done through 
others, or intruding his operations into 
their sphere, pervades the tenth chapter 


of 2 Cor 
Ver, 21. GAR nabes yéyparrat: 
Paul’s actual procedure corresponded 
with, and indeed led to the fulfilment of, 
a famous O.T. prophecy. Isa. lii, 11 
exactly as in Lkx’ It is absurd to 
argue with Fritzsche that Paul found a 
prediction of his own personal ministry 
(and of the principles on which he dis- 
charged it), in Isaiah, and equally beside 
the mark to argue that his use of the 
passage is “‘ quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the original”. The LXX is 
uite different from the Hebrew, and 
aul quotes it because he liked to be 
able to express his own opinion or prac- 
tice in Scripture language. It seemed 
to him to get a Divine confirmation in 
this way; but an examination of various 
poere shows that he cared very little 
the original meaning or application. 
Vv. 22-33. The Apostle’s programme. 
He is at present on his way to Jerusalem 


with the gifts which his Gentile churches 
have for the relief of the poor 
Christians there. The issue of this visit 


is dubious, and he begs their prayers for 
its success. After it is over, he means 
to proceed to Spain, and on the way he 
hopes to pay his long deferred visit to 
Rome. 


Ver. 22. 8d nal tvexowrépqy: the 
work which detained the Apostle in the 
East also hindered him from visiting 
Rome. For another vy see I 
Thess. ii. 18. +& wodAa is more than 
wodAduts in i. 13: it is distinguished in 
Greek writers bath from évfore (some- 
times) and &¢i (always) and is rightly 
rendered in Vulg. plerumque. Asa rule, 


eXevoopat mpos vpas MABCDF and 


it was his work which kept Paul from 
visiting Rome, but he may have had the 
desire to do so (e.g., when he was in 
Corinth) and have been prevented by 
some other cause. The rendering of 
R.V. “these many times” (apparently, 
all the definite times included in wodAd- 
«ug i. 13) is unsupported by examples. 

Ver. 23. wvvit 8: but now — the 
sentence thus begun is interrupted by 
@dal{w yap and never finished, for the 
words ievoopat wpds tpas in T.R. are 
an interpolation. pat téwov Exuv: 
not that every soul was converted, but 
that the Apostolic function of laying 
foundations had been sufficiently dis- 
charged over the area in question. 
is only found in the plural in N.T. 2 
Cor. xi. 10, Gal. i. 21. eruwéOacav: here 
only in N.T. 4d txavév érév: the 
desire dated ‘from a good many years 
back’. Cf. dard nricews xdéopov, i. 20, 
Acts xv. 7. 

Ver. 24. ds Gv wopevepar elg tiv 
Zwoviav: it is here the apodosis begi 
which being broken in on by Deke ic 
never formally resumed, though the sense 
is taken up again in ver. 28 f, ds v is 
ow ge = simulatque: of. 1 Cor. xi. 34, 

il. ii. 23: Buttmann,.p. 232. The 
principle which Paul has just laid down 
as regulating his A ic work (ver. 20) 
forbids him to think of Rome as a proper 
sphere for it; great as is his interest in 
the capital of the world, he can only pay 
s : passing visit on the way : opens 

eld. dh’ vpav mpowephOiva: exet: it 
been a eat Paul expected or claimed 
“quasi pro jure suo’’ to be escorted 
all the way to Pain (by sea) by members 
of the Roman Church; but this is not 
included in. # Hvar. Practical 
illustrations are seen in Acts xx. 35, xxi. 
5: similar anticipations in 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 
11. For mxpérov see Mt. vii. 5, viii. 21. 

pépovs indicates that no'such stay 
would be equal to the Apostle’s longing 


22—28. 


Tots dyiots. 


Twa toujoacba eis Tos mrwxods Ta dyiwy Tay év ‘lepovoarp ° 
27. eb8éxynoav yap, cai dpedérar adrav eciow. 
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26. eb8éxnoav yap Maxedovia nat “Axata ? xowwviay p Heb. xiii. 


16. 


ei ydp Tots mvevu- 


parikois adrav éxowdvnoar Ta €0vn, detour Kai év Tols capKiKois 
*\etroupyijoat adtots. 28. todo ody émitehévas, Kai oppayiodpevos 9 2 Cor. ix. 


adtois tav Kapmév ToUTov, dmededcopar 8 dua eis Thy Emaviav. 


for fellowship with the Romans, but it 
would be at leaet a partial satisfaction of 
it. 

Ver. 25. vuvi 8@ is not a resumption 
of vuvi 8 in ver. 23: there is an entire 
break in the construction, and Paul be- 
gins again, returning from the Spanish 
journey, which lies in a remote and-un- 
Certain future, to the present moment. 
“But at this moment I am on the way 
to Jerusalem, ministering to the saints.” 
S.axovay does not represent this journey 
as part of his apostolic ministry, which 
might legitimately defer his visit once 
more (Weiss); it refers to the service 
rendered to the poor by the money he 
brought (see 2 Cor. viii. 4). For what- 
ever reason, Paul seems to have used 
“the saints” (a mame applicable to all 
Christians) with a certain predilection to 
describe the Jerusalem Church. Cf. ver. 
31, x Cor. xvi. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, ix. 
12: all in this connection. 

Ver. 26. eb8éxnoav yap MaxeSevia 
wat "Ayala: Macedonia and Achaia 
would include all the Pauline Churches 
in Europe, and we know from 1 Cor. xvi. 
doer cae Con yaies was being 

in tia. Knoay expresses 
the formal resolution of the churches in 
question, but here as in many places 
with the idea that it was a spontaneous 
and cordial si pera it had 
been suggest : see chap. x. 1 

riteeche's note mech Luke xii. 32, 

al. i, 15, 1 Cor, iv.21, 1 Thess. ii. 8, iii. 
I. nowevlav viva: teva marks the in- 
- definiteness of the collection. It was no 
assessment to raise a prescribed amount, 
but “some contribution,” more or less 
according to will and circumstances. For 
xowvev(ayv in this sense see 2 Cor. viii. 4, 
ix. 13: where the whole subject is dis- 
cussed. els rods obs Tav aylwr: 
from the partitive genitive it is clear that 
not all the saints in Jerusalem were poor. 
But Gal. ii. 10, Acts vi. show that the 
community at least included many ; 
towards whom it assumed ar sibility 
so burdensome that it was unable to dis- 


charge it unaided. Ses 
Ver. 27. nal : they have 
resclved. I say. ul felt. bound to let 


‘ance of a religious rite; 


this resolution affect his own conduct, 
even to the extent of delaying his journey 
westward. Indeed he explains in 2 Cor., 
chaps. viii, and ix., that he expected great 
spiritual results, in the way of a better 
understanding between Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christianity, trom this notable act of 
Gentile charity; hence his desire to see 
it accomplished, and the necessity laid 
on him to go once more to Jerusalem. 
erérat: cf. i. 14, viii. 12. The resolve 
the Gentile Churches to help the poor 
Jewish Christians, though generous, was 
not unmotived; in a sense it was the 
payment of a debt. rots mvevparixots 
atrov: the spiritual things belonging to 
the Jews in which the Gentiles shared 
are the Gospel and all its blessings— 
“salvation is of the Jews”. All the 
ifts of Christianity are gifts of the Holy 
pirit. dv rots xexotg: the carnal 
things of the Gentiles, in which the 
minister to the Jews, are those whi 
belong to the natural life of man, as a 
creature of flesh—the universal symbol 
of these is money. There is the same 
idea in a similar connection (the support 
of the Gospel ministry) in 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
In neither place has capxixa any ethical 
connotation. Aerovpyijoa: is simply 
*¢to9 minister to’’: no official, much less 
sacerdotal association. Cf. Phil. ii. 30. 
Ver. 28. otro otv émrehéoas: hav- 
ing brought this business to a close. It 
is a mistake to find in Paul’s use of 
éwiredeiv any reference to the perform- 


see 2 Cor. 

viii. 6, 11, Gal. iit. 3, Phil. i. 6. 
atbrois tév xaprév Trotrov. ‘ This 
Fruit” is, of course, sa nea it is 
one of the ious results of the recep- 
tion of the Tecpel by the Gentiles, and 
Paul loves to conceive and to speak of it 
spiritually rather than materi Thus 
in 2 Cor. viii. and ix. he calls it a ydpus, 
a Sraxovia, a a &8pérys, a 
ebdoyle: never money. The point of the 
figure in opa cannot be said 
to -be.:clear. may possibly suggest 
that Paul, in handing over the money to 
the saints, authenticates it to them as the 
fruit of their wvevparixd, which have 
been sown among the Gentiles (so S. 
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rGal.ifi. 29. of8a 8 8n, Epxspevos mpds suas, ev TAnpwpare * eddoyias rod 


14; Q ’ a a 
i's; Heb. edayyeNiou rod! Xpior0d €Aeoouar. 30. Napaxahd 82 Spas, aded- 
Wi. 7; I x a 4 A > a 8 a 
Pet. iii.g. ot, 81d Tod Kupiou Gv "Inood Xprorod, Kal Sid THs dydans tod 
Nvedparos, cuvaywvicacbai Bo év tais mpoceuxais Omép éuod mpds 
8 John iii, Tov Gedy: 31. tva uo dd Trav * dre Wouvtwy ey Ti ‘lou8aia, nat 


ma iva?  Staxovia pou H eis ‘lepovoadAhy edmpdo8extos yérntat Tois 


Mer. Svtoag ¢ 32. iva év xapa EXOw 3 mpos Spas 8d Oedijpatos Ge0d, kai 
cuvavaratowpat dpir. 33. 6 8€ Geds ris eipyyns peta wévrwy 
Opov. dunv.4 


element in B, and therefore adopt Staxovta ; so Tischdf. But Weiss thinks Staxovia 
obviously suggested here by its use in 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1,12 f,, and puts 8wpodopta, 
which occurs nowhere else in the N.T., in his text. The change of it to 8taxovia 
induced, he believes, the further change of ev before lepovcadnp (which is also the 
reading of BD'F) into eg (which is found like 8:axovia in SACDL). This argu- 
ment seems to have real weight, even though BDF is not always a strong com- 
bination of authorities, 


> ev xapq eXOw. This is the reading of BDEFGLP, and is retained by Weiss. 
It has the critical advantage of making it possible to understand how B could have 
come to omit the clause cat owvavaravowpat vpiv, and the exegetical advantage of 
Properly defining the end aimed at in the prayer, which was that Paul puert come 
‘with joy to Rome, not that he might salteah himself after that. W. and H. put the 
received text in margin, but read in text twa... ehOwy .. . Beov Cvvavaravowpa. 
vpty. ¢Owy is the reading of N'AC, and these MSS. also omit xa. For Geov B 
has xvptov Invov; DIF Xpurrov Inoov; alii aliter. Possibly the original reading 
was Skagaces alone (cf. 1 Cor. xvi, 12), which has been variously supplemented. 
‘ apny om. AF; ins. SBCDLP and all edd. 


and H.); or it may only mean “when I intentions which he must have known 
have secured this fruit to ae rs eyes bt never ee pare 
prop ”? (so Meyer). ideas o er. 29. ‘or pevog ... bdev- 
“ ope “ peas “ formality,” qopar of. 1 Cor. it. x. ay whypépart 
“solemnity,” “finality,” are all associ- ebdoylas Xpiorod. Paul’s desire was 
ated with ogpayls and ye in to impart to the Romans x T 
different passages of the N. » and itis arvevparixéy (i. 11), and he is sure it will 
Impossible to say which Preponderated be satisfied to the full. When he comes 
in Paul’s mind as he wrote these words. he will bring “ssereage Bae Christ to 
Cf. John iii. 33, vi. 27. pat is which nothing will lacking. On 
simply abibo : the idea of departing from wAijpepe see xi. 12. fa 

erusalem is included in it, which is not Ver. 30. 82 tpas. In 

ought out in the R.V., “I will goon”’. spite of the confident tone of ver. 20, 

* ipév: cf. 2 Cor. i. 16. alg Ewaviav: Paul is very conscious of the uncertainties 
there is no evidence that this oo and perils Bias lie — of him, ant 
was ever carried out except the well- with the turns to this as oO 
known passage in Clem, Rom. I. 5 his situation. &8eAgol (which W. 
which s of Paul as having come bracket) is an appeal to their Christian 
wt 73 réppa ris Bhcews: an expression sympathy. 8a Tov xuplov jpav "I. X. 
which, especially if the writer was a Jew, For 8a in this sense see xii, 1. The 
may as well mean Rome as Spain. But Romans and Paul were alike servants of 
all the more if it was not carried out this Lord, and His name was a motive 
is this passage in Romans assuredly to the Romans to sympathise with Paul 
genuine ; a second-century writer would in all that he had to encounter in Christ's 
fot gratuitously ascribe to an apostle service. Bed vis dydens Tos wvesparos : 


XVI. 1—2. 
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XVI. 1. EYNIZTHM! 82 Spiv oiByy Thy ddedohy pay, odcay?* Ahdne! ili. 
*SudKxovov Tis exxAnalas ris év Keyxpeats: 2. va adrhy *mpoodéfnode? b Phil. ii. a9. 
év Kuplw dtlws trav dyiwy, kal mapacrijte adti év o Ov pov xpyly 
mpdypati’ Kai yap airy ‘mpootdris wohhdv éyerOn, Kai adrod aah me 


1 After ovaay ins. cat $°BC!; so Weiss. 


W. and H. bracket. 


2 avrny mpoodefnobe NALP; avtny after wpooS. BCDF. For avrov epov read 


€pov avtov with ABCL. 


the love wrought in Christian hearts by 
the Spirit of God (Gal. v. 22) is another 
motive of the same kind. avvaywvicacbal 

t, év Tals mpocevyais. cuvaywvifopar 
1s found here only in the N.T., but ayov 
and d&yov(fopar in a spiritual sense are 
found in each of the groups into which 
the Pauline epistles are usually divided. 
What Paul asks is that they should join 
him in striving with all their might—in 
wrestling as it were—against the hostile 
forces which would frustrate his apostolic 
work, Cf. Just. Mart., Afol., ii., 13: eat 
etyépevos kal wappdxws aywvilspevos. 
G&yovla in Lc. xxii. 44 seems to denote 
awful fear rather than intense striving. 
mpds tov Ocdv is ‘not otiose: Paul felt 
how much it was worth to have God 
appealed to on his behalf. 

Ver. 31 f. tva pvc06 dd trav dwreBovv- 
tev: from the disobedient, 7.e., from 
the Jews who had not received the Gos- 

1, 2 Thess. i. 8, chap. xi. 30. nal 7 
Siaresta pov «tA. It was not the un- 
believing Jews only who hated Paul. To 
them he was an a te, who had dis- 
appointed all their hopes; but even 
Christian Jews in many cases regarded 
him as false to the nation’s prerogative, 
and especially to the law. There was a 
real danger that the contribution he 
brought from the Gentile Churches might 
not be graciously accepted, even accepted 
at all; it might be regarded as a bribe, 
in return for which Paul’s opposition to 
the law was to be condoned, and the 
equal standing of his upstart churches in 
the Kingdom of God acknowledged. It 
was by no means certain that it would 
be taken as what it was—a pledge of 
brotherly love; and God alone could dis- 

se ‘‘the saints” to take it as simply as 
it was offered. Paul’s state of mind as 
seen here is exactly that which is re- 
vealed in Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, etc. 

dv xapg éhOdv ... cvvavaravow 

iv. bia here only cians ut 
cf. cvvrapaxlyPivar, i. 12, and cvvaye- 
vioag@as ver. 30. ‘Rest after th is 
sonal dan 
crisis of whi 


and after the ecclesiastical 
the personal danger formed 


e per- here 


a part” (Hort). The tva here seems to 
be subordinate to, not co-ordinate with, 
the preceding one. Paul looks forward 
to a time of joy and rest beyond these 
anxieties and dangers, as the ultimate 
end to be secured by their prayers. 8a 
OeArjparos Oeot: it depends on this 
whether Paul is to return or how. He 
did reach Rome, by the will of God (i. 
ro), but hardly in the conditions antici- 
pated here. 

Ver. 33. 6 82 Geds rijs elpyvys: there 
is an appropriateness in this designation 
after ver. 31, but “peace” is one of 
the ruling ideas in Paul’s mind always, 
and needs no special explanation in a 
benediction: 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Phil. iv. 9, 
1 Thess. v. 23. 

CuaPpTerR XVI. On this chapter see 
introduction. It consists-of five distinct 
parts: (1) The recommendation of Phoebe 
to the Church, vers. 1 and 2; (2) a 
series of greetings from Paul himself, 
vers. 3-16; (3) a warning against false 
teachers, vers. 17-20; (4) a series of 
greetings from companions of Paul, vers. 
atg5; (5) a ee: - Bay 

er, I vvlory tptv SolByy. 

is the technical nae for this 

kind of recommendation, which was 

equivalent to a certificate of church 
membership, Paul uses it with i 

frequency in 2 Cor., both in this nical 

sense (iii. 1, v. 12), and in a kindred but 

tie one (iv, 2, Vi. 4; vt Ae x, ye 18). 

v &8eAdphv pew: our (Christian) sister, 
1 Cor. vii. 15, ix. 5. _ The spiritual kin- 
ship thus asserted was a recommendation 
of itself, but in Phcebe’s case Paul can 
add another. paged wal erciyd ie 
dxxrnotas Tis tv Keyxpeais: who is also 
a servant of the Church in Cenchrez. 
It ig not easy to translate Sidxovos, for 
“servant” is too vague, and “ deaconess” 
is more technical than the original. 
Avaxovla was really a function of mem- 
bership in the Church, and Phebe 
might naturally be described as she is 
Corinth (1 Cor. xvi, 15 ive 
heteclf els Siaxovlay Tois dylors. That 
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pod. 3. "Aomdcacbe MpioxAXay ! nal "Akay Tos cuvepyods piou év 


Xptors “Inood, 


4. (otrwes bwep ris puxiis Hou tov éaur&v tpdxndov 


SwéOyxav- ofs odk eyo pdvos edxapiord, dX Kat waco al éxxdn- 
oiat Tov 2vav-) Kal thy Kar’ olkov adrav éxxAynolav. 5. domdcacbe 
"Emaiverov rdv dyamytév pou, 35 éotw Grapxi tijs “Axatas ? eis Xpi- 


1 For MpvoxtAdav (corrected by Acts xviii. 2) read Npvoxay SABCDFL. 


* For rns Axavas LP, read m™s Acras 


due to 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 


is, a life of habitual charity and hospi- 
tality, quite apart from any official 
Position, would justify the name 81dKovog, 
On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that the growth of the Church, 
under the conditions of ancient society, 
soon produced ‘ deaconesses” in the 
official sense, and Phcebe may have had 
some recognised function of 8taxovla 
assigned to her. Cenchrez was on the 
Saronic gulf, nine miles E. of Corinth: 
as the port for Asia and the East, many 
Christians would pass through it, and a 
Christian woman who gave herself to 
hospitality (xii. 13) might have her hands 
full. év Kupl: no mere reception of 
Phebe into their houses satisfies this 
—their Christian life was to be open for 
her to share in it ; she was no alien to be 
debarred from spiritual intimacy. &fleosg 
vév Gylwv: with such kindness as it be- 
comes Christians to show. «at 

‘orire abri (Jer. xv. 11): after the Chris- 
tian welcome is assured, Paul bespeaks 
their help for Phoebe in whatever 
affair she may require it. He speaks 
indefinitely, but his language suggests 
‘that she was going to Rome on business 
in which they assist her. xal yap 
abr): in complying with this request 
they will only be doing for Phoebe what 
she has done for others, and especially 
for Paul naar? ai aco pg 
of xpoord is sug; YY Wapa- 
orire. Paul i might have said wa 

wus, but uses the more honourable word. 
‘wpooratys (patronus) was the title of a 
citizen in Athens who took charge of the 
interests of péroixos and persons without 
civic rights; the corresponding feminine 
here may suggest that Phebe was a 
woman of good position who could render 
valuable services to such a community 
‘as a primitive Christian Church usually 
‘was. When she helped Paul we cannot 
‘tell, Dr. Gifford suggests the occasion 
of Acts xviii. 18. Paul’s vow “seems to 
point to a deliverance from danger or 
“sickness,” in which she may have minis- 


with ABCD!F, The wrong reading is 


tered to him. It is generally assumed 
that Phoebe was the bearer of this 
epistle, and many even of those who 
regard vers. 3-16 as addressed to Ephesus 
still hold that vers. 1 and 2 were meant 
for Rome. 

Ver. 3 f. Greeting to Prisca and 
Aquila. éowdoacfe: only here does 
Paul commission the whole Church to 
greet individual members of it (Weiss). 
For the persons here named see Acts 
xviii. 2. Paul met them first in Corinth, 
and according to Meyer converted them 
there. Here as in Acts xviii. 18, 26 and 
I Tim. iv. 19 the wife is put first, pro- 
bably as the more distinguished in 
Christian character and service ; in 1 
Cor. xvi. 19, where they send greetings, 
the husband naturally gets his preced- 
ence. Tots ovvepyovs ev Xpiore 
‘Ingo: on first acquaintance they had 
been fellow-workers, not in Christ Jesus, 
but in tent-making : they were épdrexvor, 
Acts xviii. 3. oftives: quippe qui. ov 
davrév rpdxn)ov: the singular (as Gifford 

ints out) shows that the expression is 

gurative. To save Paul’s life Prisca 
and Aquila incurred some great danger 
th ves; what, we cannot tell. They 
were in his company both in Corinth and 
Ephesus, at times when he was in ex- 
treme peril (Acts xviii. 12, xix. 30 f.), and 
the recipients of the letter would under- 
stand the allusion. The technical sense 
of tmro@eivat, to give as a pledge, cannot 
be pressed here, as though Prisca and 
Aquila had given their personal security 
(though it involved the hazard of their 
lives) for Paul’s good behaviour. ols 
otk éyd pévos ebyaptore x.7.A. The 
language implies that the incident re- 
ferred to had occurred long enough ago 
for all the Gentile Churches to be aware 
of it, but yet so recently that both they 
and the Apostle himself retained a lively 
feeling of gratitude to his brave friends. 
kal thv nar’ olxov abrév éxxAnotay : 
these words do not mean “ their Christian 
household,” nor do they imply that the 
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6. domdoacbe Mapidp,) rig moda 4 exomiavey eis tds. d Ver. 12. 


7. dowdoacbe “AvSpdévixov Kat “louviay Trods cuyyeveis pou Kal 
* guvatxpaddrous pou, otrivés eiow *émionpor év Tots dmocrd ots, e Col. iv.to. 


ot Kal mpd guod yeydvacw ? év Xpiord. 


hilemon 


8. domdoacbe "“Aumdiav ® 3 


tov dyatrév pou év Kupiw. 9. domdcacbe OdpBavdv rdv ouvepydv | Peed 56. 


1 Maptap SDFL; Maptav ABCP, and so most edd. For npas read vpas NABC!P. 
2 For yeyovacwy read yeyovav with NAB. 
3 For Apwitav read Apwitarov with SAB'F. 


whole Christian community (in Rome or 
in Ephesus) met in the house of Prisca 
and Aquila. They signify the body of 
believers meeting for worship there, a 
body which would only be part of the 
local Christian community. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, Col. iv. 15, Philemon 2, Acts xii, 
12. ‘There is no clear example of a 
separate building set apart for Christian 
worship within the limits of the Roman 
_ Empire before the third century, though 
apartments in private houses might be 
specially devoted to this purpose”’ (Light- 
foot on Col. iv. 15). d&omwdcacbe *Erral- 
verov Tov ayanrnrév pov: after Priscilla 
and Aquila, not a single person is known 
of all those to whom Paul sends greetings 
in vv. 3-16. dwapyi tis ’"Aclas: Epz- 
netus was the first convert in Asia (the 
Roman province of that name). ° 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that the first Christian of Asia 
was at this time—temporarily. or per- 
manently—in Rome: but the discovery 
of.an Ephesian Epznetus on a Roman 
inscription (quoted by Sanday and Head- 
lam) is very interesting. 
a 2 6. ae is not certain osmel 
aptap (which is Jewish) or ay 
(Roman) is the true reading. 0 ts 
wo\ha éxowlacev: the much labour she 
had bestowed is made the ground (#7) 
of a special greeting. ele vas is much 
better supported than els jpas: there is 
something finer in Paul’s appreciation of 
services rendered to others than if the 
had been rendered to himself. Cf. Gal. 
iv. II. 

Ver. 7. Andronicus is a Greek name, 
which, like most names in this chapter, 
can be illustrated from inscriptions. 
*lovvlay may be masculine (from "lovviag, 
or *lovytas contraction of Junianus), or 
feminine (from “lovvla): probably the 
former. rods ovyyeveis pov: i.c., Jews. 
Cf. ix. 3. It is hardly possible that so 
many people in the Church addressed 
(see vv. 11, 21) should be more closely 
connected with Paul than by the bond of 


> 


nationality. But it was natural for him, 
in writing to a mainly Gentile Church, to 
distinguish those with whom he had this 
point of contact. Cf. Col. iv. 11. ovvaty- 

Grovs pov: this naturally means that 
on some occasion they had shared Paul’s 
imprisonment: it is doubtful whether it 
would be satisfied by the idea that they, 
like him, had also been imprisoned for 
Christ’s sake. The alypadwtos is a 
prisoner of war: Paul and his friends 
were all Salvation Army men. The 
phrase éalonpor év tots dmocrdXors, 
men of mark among the Apostles, has 
the same ambiguity in Greek as in Eng- 


lish. It might mean, well-known to the 
apostolic circle, or distinguished as 
Apostles. The latter sense is that in 


which it is taken by “all patristic com- 
mentators” (Sanday and Headlam), whose 
instinct for what words meant in a case of 
this kind must have been surer than that of 
a modern reader. It implies, of course, a 
wide sense of the word Apostle : for justi- 
fication of which reference may be made 
to Lightfoot’s essay on the name and 
office of an Apostle (Galatians, 92 ff.) 
and Harnack, Lehre swolf Apostel, 
S. 111-118. On the other hand, Paul’s 
use of the word Apostle is not such as to 
make it easy to believe that he thought 
of a large class of persons who might be 
so designated, a so a that two 
otherwise unknown persons like Androni- 
cus and Junias might be conspicuous in 
it. Hence scholars like Weiss and Gif- 
ford hold that what is meant here is that 
Andronicus and Junias were honourably 
known to the Twelve. of nal apd énov 
yéyovay év Xpiorg: they had evidently 
been con very early, and, like 
Mnason the Cypriot, were dpyaior 
Acts xxi. 16. On yéyovay see 
urton, Moods and Tenses, § 82. The 
English idiom does not allow of a perfect 
translation, but ‘‘ were ” is more idiomatic 
than “‘ have been ”’. 
Ver. 8. ‘Aperhiarov: “a common 
Roman slave name”. Sanday and Head- 
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II. dowdoacQe ‘Hpwdiwva tov cuyyevi pou. 
tobs éx Tav Napxiggou, tods Svras év Kupiy. 
Tpudaivay kai Tpuddcay tas xomudcas év Kupio. 


XVI. 


10. domdoacGe 
éomdcacbe Tods éx Tay “Apioto- 
domdoacbe 
12. domdoacbe 
dotmdoacbe Nep- 


aida thy dyamnriy, HTts woNAG exoTriacey év Kupiw. 13. domdoabe 
“Poddov tov éxhexrdv év Kupiw, Kat thy pytépa adrod Kal épod. 


lam give inscriptions from the cemetery 
of Domitilla, which make it probable 
that a person of this name was conspicu- 
ous in the earliest Roman Church, and 
may have been the means of introducing 
Christianity to a great Roman house. 
vTov ayamntévy pov év Kuplp: Paul has 
none but Christian relations to this man. 

Ver. g. OdpBavdv: also a common 
slave name, “found, as here, in juxta- 
position with Ampliatus, in a list of 
imperial freedmen, on an inscription 
A.D. 115” (Gifford). dv ovvepyov Hpev : 
the jpav (as opposed to » ver. 3) 
seems to suggest that aha Christian 
workers had a common helper in Ur- 
banus. Of Stachys nothing is known 
but that he was dear to Paul. Thename 
is Greek; but, like the others, has been 
found in inscriptions connected with the 
Imperial household. 

Ver. 10. “AaedAjv tov Sdeipov év 
Xpwor@: Apelles, that approved Chris- 
tian. In some conspicuous way the 
Christian character of Apelles had been 
tried and found proof: see Jas. i. 12, 
2 Tim. ii. 15. The name is a familiar 
one, and sometimes . Jewish: Credat 
Fudeus Apella, Hor., Sat., I., v., 100. 
By rovs éx tov ‘ApioroBovhov are 
meant Christians belonging to the house- 
hold of Avistobulus. Lightfoot, in his 
essay on Czear’s Household Monee - 
pians, 171 ff.), makes Aristobulus the 
grandson of Herod the Great. He was 
educated in Rome, and probably died 
there. ‘‘Now.it seems not improbable, 
considering the intimate relations be- 
tween Claudius and Aristobulus, that at 
the death of the latter his servants, 
wholly or in part, should be transferred 
to the palace. In this case they would 
be designated Aristobuliani, for which I 
sup St. Paul’s of dx tev ‘Apporro- 
fothow to be an equivalent. It is at 

not an obvious phrase, and demands 
anation ”” lcd giv 175). 


er. 11. ‘Hpedteva rdv pov. 
This agrees very well with the interpre- 
tation just given to robs dx Tév ie fade 
Bothev. In the household of ‘s 


grandson there might naturally be a Jew 
with a name of this type, whom Paul, 
for some cause or other, could single out 
for a special greeting. tots é« Tav 
Napklooov tots dvtas év Kvuplw: the 
last words may suggest that, though only 
the Christians in this household have a 
greeting sent to them, there were other 
members of it with whom the Church 
had relations. The Narcissus meant is 
probably the notorious freedman of 
Claudius, who was put to death shortly 
after the accession of Nero (Tac., Ann., 
xili., 1), and therefore two or three 
years before this epistle was written. 
His slaves would probably pass into the 
emperor’s hands, and increase ‘‘ Czsar’s 
househould” as Narcissiani (Lightfoot, 
loc. cit.). 
Ver. 12. Tpvdaivav nat Tpudocar : 
“It was usual to designate members of 
the same family by derivatives of the 
same root” (Lightfoot): hence these 
two women were probably sisters. The 
names, which might be _ rendered 
“Dainty” and ‘‘Disdain” (see Jas. v. 
5, Is. Ixvi. 11) are characteristically 
pagan, and unlike the description tas 
xomiooas, “who toil in the Lord”. 
They are still at work, but the ‘‘much 
toil” of Persis, the beloved, belongs to 
some occasion in the past. Thy dyarynryy: 
Paul does not here add as with the 


men’s names in vv. 8 andg. Persis was 
dear to the whole Church. 
Ver. 13. ‘Potchov rdv dxdexrdv éy 


Kupl»: for the name see Mark xv. 21. 
If Mark wrote his gospel at Rome, as 
there is ground to believe, this may be 
the person to whom he refers. In the 
gospel he is assumed to be well known, 
and here he is described as ‘‘ that choice 
Christian”. éxAexrdv cannot refer simply 
to the fact of his election to be a Chris- 
tian, since in whatever sense this is true, 
it is true of all Christians alike; whereas 
here it evidently expresses some distinc- 
tion of Rufus. He was a noble specimen 
of a Christian. «al rhy pyrépa abred «. 

&: where she had ‘‘ mothered ” Paul we 

not know. For the idea cf. Mark x. 30. 
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14. dowdcacbe *Aotyxpitey, @Adyovta, ‘Eppav, NatpéBay, ‘Eppiv,? 
kai Tods adv adrois ddehpods. . 15. dowdoacle S:Addoyov Kai 
*loudiav, Nnpéa Kat Thy ddeAphy adrod, cai Ohupway, cal Tods ody 


atrots mdvras dytous. 


16. dowdoacbe ddAHous év pidsjpate dylo. 


domdLovrat Spas ai éxxAnoias ? tod ce 17. Napaxad@ Sé spas, 
ABeAdoi, oxoreiv Tods tas © StxooTagias Kal Td oxdvSaha, wapd Thy ¢ 1 Cor. iti. 


SiBaxhv fv pets eudBere, worodvras: Kat éxxAivare® dn’ adrav. 


33 
20. 


1 Here S$ABCD'FP and all edd. transpose Eppav and Eppnv. 
2 After exxAnovar ins. wacat SABCLP and all edd. 
8 For exxAtvare read exxAtvere with 8§1BC, Weiss, W. and H., Tischdf. 


Ver. 14. Of Asyncritus, Phlegon and 
Hermes nothing is known. Patrobas 
(or Patrobius) may have been a depend- 
ant of a famous freedman of the same 
name in Nero’s time, who was put to 
death by Galba (Tac., Hist., i., 49, ii., 
95). Hermas has often been identified 
with the author of The Shepherd, but 
though the identification goes back to 
Origen, it is a mistake. ‘* Pastorem 
vero n tela temporibus nostris in urbe 
Roma Herma conscripsit sedente cathedra 
urbis Rome ecclesia Pio eps. fratre ejus”’: 
these words of the Canon of Muratori 
forbid the identification. rovs vv avtots 
GBehpovs indicates that the persons 
named, and some others designated in 
this phrase, formed a little community by 
themselves—perhaps an éxxAyoia xat’ 
olxdéy Tivos. 

Ver. 15. Philologus and Julia, as con- 
nected here, were probably husband and 
wife; or, as in the next pair, brother 
and sister. Both, especially the latter, 
are among the commonest slave names. 
There are Acts of Nereus and Achilleus 
in the Acta Sanctorum connected with 
the early Roman Church. ‘‘ The sister’s 
name is not given, but one Nereis was a 
member of the [imperial] household about 


this time, as heres (ar pears from an inscription 
already (Lightfoot, loc. cit., p. 
177). O ofympas is a contraction of Olym- 

iodoru rovs ov airois wdvras 


t see on last verse. The wdvrag 
may suggest that a lar number of 
persons is to be fecinded Base. 

Ver. 16. &AAvAovs. When the epistle 
is read in the Church the Christians are 
to greet each other, and seal their mutual 
salutations év Ajpar. dyly. In 1 
Thess. v. 26 the apo apparent! 
are to salute the members of the Ch 
eo. In1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. aE 
actly the same form is used as here. 
custom of combining greeting and te 


VOL, II. 


was oriental, and especially Jewish, and 
in this way became Christian. In 1 Pet. 
v. 14 the kiss is called p(Anpa dyderys ; 

in Apost. Const., ii., 57, 12, To év Ku ly 
$Anpa; in Tert. de Orat., xiv., osculum 
pacis. By Gyvoy the kiss is distinguished 
from an ordinary greeting of natural 
affection or friendship ; it belongs to God 
and the new society of His children ; it 
is specifically Christian. at éxxAnolar 
wara. tov Xpiorov: ‘this phrase is 
unique in the N.T.” (Sanday and Head- 
ae The ordinary form is “the Church” 

“the Churches of God’”’: but in Matt. 
xvi. 18 Christ says ‘ my Church”: Bia B also 
Acts xx. 28, where rv éxnAyo: rlav Tod 
Kvplov is found in many good sathopies. 
he “all the Churches ” ef. ver. 4, 1 Cor. 
vii. 17, xiv. 33, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xi. 28. Pro- 
bably Paul was commissioned by some, 
and he took it on him to speak for the 
rest. If the faith of the Romans were 
published in all the world (chap. i. 8), 
the Churches e ere ocak have 
sufficient interest in them to ratify this 
courtesy. ‘‘Quoniam cognovit omnium 
erga Romanos studium, omnium nomine 

lutat.” 

Vv. 17-20. Warning against false 
teachers. This comes in very abruptly 
in the middle of the greetings, and as it 
stands has the character of an after- 
thought. The false teachers referred to 
are quite definite! ea but it is 
clear that they appeared in 
Rome, nor begun to at there. Paul is 
only warning the Roman Church against 

a danger pa ich he has Beerinias in other 

ere is a very passage 

hi Phil. iii. 18 f., which Lightfoot connects 

with this, arguing that the persons de- 

nounced are not Judaising teachers, but 

ae Sijenes reactionists. It is easier to 

for this opinion in Philip- 

os than here ; ag pre” ee I-23 may 
quoted in support of 
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hCh. xiv. 18. of ydp rovodro. 7 Kuply pov "Inood ! Xpiot® ob ® Boudedoucw, 
i Here only ANd Ti daurdy Kodi: Kal Bid ris “xpnorodoyias nat eddoyias 


" €amaraor ras xapSias Trav dxdxwv. 


19. yap Spév dwaxod eis 


wdvras dpixero> xaipw ov rd ep” spiv: 2 O&dw Be ipas codods pev 


elvas eis 1d dyadv, dxepatous Sé eis TS Kaxév. 


20. 6 82 Geds rijs 


k Rev. ii. 27. eiphns “ouvrpipe trav Laravay bd tods wé8as ipa dv rdxe. Hj 


1 Iyoov om. S$ABCDFP and all edd. 


? xatpo ovv ro ep uvptv N°DF; but NABCLP and all edd. 
pev after copovs ACP; om. BDFL. Most edd. omit, but W. 


Ver. 17. oxomeiy: to keep your eye 
upon, either as an example to be followed 
(Phil. iii. 17), or (as in this case) as a 
peril to be avoided. rots rag 8txocraclasg 
nal Ta oxdvSadka wovotvras: both the 
persons and their conduct are supposed 
to be known ; ‘the divisions” and “ the 
scandals,” which had been occasioned 
in other Churches, are assumed to be 
familiar to the Romans. ta oxdév8area 
refers more naturally to conduct which 
would create a moral prejudice against 
the Gospel, and so prevent men from 
accepting it, than to any ordinary result 
of Jewish legal teaching. But if the 
latter caused dissension and generated 
bad tempers in the Church, it also might 
give outsiders cause to blaspheme, and 
to stumble at the Gospel (xiv. 13, 16). 
wapa Thy BiBaxav fy speis : 
tpets is emphatic, and implies that they 
at least are as yet untouched by the false 
teaching. By ‘the teaching which you 
seteieed ” is meant not “ Paulinism,” 
but Christianity, though the words of 
course imply that the Roman Church 
was not anti-Pauline. éx«Alvere with 
éwd in 1 Pet. iii. 11, Prov. iv. 15. 
Ver. 18. of yap rovotro: x.7.A.° Chris- 
tians must not associate with those who 


- do not serve the one Lord. 1 Kuply 
Sper @: this combination occurs 
here 


in N.T.. ti davrév nowdlg : cf. 
Phil iii’ to, v8 Ode f codin, The 
words need not mean that the teachers in 
ion were mere sensualists, or -that, 
taught Epicurean or antinomian 
doctrines: the sense must partly be de- 
fined by the contrast—it is not our Lord 
Christ whom they serve; on the con- 
trary, it is base interests of their own. 
It is a bitter contemptuous way. of de- 
scribing a self-seeking spirit, r than 
an —— to any eae doc- 
trine. THS XpnoToAcy: ebho- 
y‘as: according to Grimm, 
refers to the insinuating tone, ebdAcyle to 
the fine style, of the teachers. -Ex- 


ed” upiy ovy xatpe. 
and H. bracket. 


ae oy oo Greek bear out this 
istinction (evapydés éorw 6 AdSyos xal 
aot vhethavtes dwBerxvd 
kal evAegis), but as ebdoyla in Biblical 
Greek, and in Philo and Josephus invari- 
ably has a religious sense, Cremer pre- 
fers to take it so here also: “pious 
talk”. dfamwaréou: vii. 11, x Cor. iii. 
18, 2 Th. ii. 2. dxdxewv: all the English 
versions, except Gen. and A.V., render 
“of the innocent” ecu: See Heb. 
vii. 26. In this p ‘* guileless ” is 
rather the idea: suspecting no evil, and 
So wre a4 be deceived. 
er. 19. Spév traxo} : What 
is the connection ? ‘I give this exhor- 
tation, separating you altogether from 
the false teachers, and from those who 
are liable to be misled by them; for 
your obedience (ipév emphasised by 
sition) has come abroad to all men. 
Cf. i. 8.) Over you therefore I rejoice, 
but,” etc. He expresses his confidence 
in them, but at the same time conveys 
the feeling of his anxiety. For yelpew 
Se ee : 
elvat yaGev, ducpalovs Se «' 
7d xaxév. For dad see Matt. x. 16, 
Phil. ii. 15, and Trench, Syn., § Ivi., 
where there is a full discussion and com- 
parison with &xaxeg. The fundamental 
idea of the word is that of freedom from 
alien or disturbing elements. What 
Paul here wishes for the Romans—moral 
intelligence, not impaired in the least by 
any dealings with evil—does suggest 
that antinomianism was the peril to be 
guarded against. Integrity of the moral 
nature is the b best security: the seductive 
teaching is instinctively repelled. 

Ver. 20. 6 82 Ocde rijs elptivns: used 
here with 06 reference to al &ye- 
oracla.. . I Cor. xiv. 33. ag 
vév Xaravay: divisions in the Church 
are Satan’s work, and the suppression of 
them by the God of peace is a victory 
over Satan. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14.£ There 
is an allusion to Gen iii. 15, though it is 
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Gpyy. 21. 


"AowdLovrar? Spas Tiydbeos & cuvepyss pou, Kal Aodtos Kat “Idowy 


Kal Xwoimarpos of cuyyevets pou. 


Téprios & ypdwas thy émorodiy év Kupiy. 
dios & Eévos pou Kal ris éxxAnolas Ans. 


22. dowd{opar Spas eye 
23. dowdLera: dpas 
dowdfera. dpas "Epac- 


Tos 3 oixovdpos Tijs wédews, Kal Kodaptos 4 ABAdss. 


1 Xptorov om. NB, edd. 


2 For aowafovras read aowaferat S$ABCD'F. On. first pov B 67; W. and H. 


bracket. 


doubtful whether Paul found anything 
there answering to cvwvtplpe. The LXX 
has mppjoe. tv raya: cf. Ez. xxix. 5; 
Deut. xxviii. 20. The false teachers may 
come and cause dissension, but it will 
not be long till peace is restored. 4 

dpis «.7.A. This benediction can 
hardly be supposed to belong only to 
vv. 17-20. It rather suggests that some 
copies of the epistle ended here; pos- 
sibly that vv. 1-20 (for there is another 
benediction at xiv. 33) were originally an 
independent epistle. 

Vv. 21-23. Greetings of Paul’s com- 
panions. , 

Ver. 21. T os. In many of the 
epistles Timothy’s ‘name is associated 
with Paul’s in the opening salutation 
x and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., 

ilemon). Perhaps when Paul began 
this letter he was absent, but had come 
back in time to send his ing at the 
close. He was with Paul (Acts xx. 4 f.) 
when he started on the journey to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in xv. 25. Lucius, 
Jason and Sosipater are all Jews, but 
none of.them can be identified. For the 
names (which may or may not be those 
of the same persons) see Acts xiii. 1, 


xvii. 5, XX. 4. 

Ver. 22. tye Téprics 6 yeas 7h 
émuorrodjy: the use of the first person 
is a striking indication of Paul’s courtesy. 
To have sent the greeting of his amanu- 
ensis in the third person would have been 
to treat him as a mere machine (Godet). 
dv Kuple goes with éowdfopas: it is as 
a Christian, not in virtue of any other re- 
lation he has to the Romans, that Tertius 
salutes them. 

Ver. 23. étos & Evos pov x. SAns 
vhs éxxdnolas: As the Epistle to the 
Romans was written from Corinth this 
hospitable Christian is probably the 
same who is méntioned in 1 Cor. i. 14. 
Three other persons (apparently) of the 
same name are mentioned in Acts xix. 
29, xx. 4, and 3 John. By 6 §évos pov 


Phil., Col., 


is meant that Gaius was Paul’s host in 
Corinth; & §évog SAns ris dxxAnolas 
might either mean that the whole Chris- 
tian community met in his house (cf. vv. 
5, 14, 15), or that he made all Christians 
who came to Corinth welcome. “Epac-rog 
b olxovépos ris wédews. We cannot be 
sure that this is the Erastus of Acts xix. 
22, 2 Tim. iv. 20: the latter seems to 
have been at Paul’s disposal in connec- 
tion with his work. But they may be 
the same, and Paul may here be desig- 
nating Erastus by an office which he had 
once held, but held no longer. The city 
treasurer (arcarius civitatis) would be an 
important person in a fr community 
1 Cor. i. 26 ff.), and he and Gaius 
whose boundless hospitality implies 
means) are probably mentioned here as 
representing the Corinthian Church. 
K 6 : 8, known to 
Paul only as a Christian, had perhaps 
some connection with Rome which en- 
titled him to have his salutation inserted. 
Ver. 24. ine eee of this verse 
is quite insufficient, and it is omitted 
all critical editors. ms 
Vv. 25-27. The doxology. St. Paul's 
letters, as a rule, terminate with a bene- 
diction, and even apart from the questions 
of textual criticism, connected with it, 
this doxology has given rise to much 
discussion. The closest analogies to it 
are found in the doxology at the end of 
Ephes., chap. iii., and in Jude (vv. 24 and 
25); there is something similar in the 
last chapter of Hebrews (xiii. 20 f.), 
rpse not quite at the end; Pauline 
doxologies as a rule are briefer (i. 25, 
ix. 5, xi. 36, Phil. iv. 20), and more closely 
related to what immediately precedes. 
This one, in which all the leading ideas 
of the Epistle to the Romans may be 
discovered, though in a style which re- 
minds one uncomfortably of the Pastoral 
Epistles rather than of that to which it is 
appended, would seem more in place if it 
stood where AL and an immense num- 
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24. ‘H xdpis Tod Kupiou Hypav “Incod Xpiorod peta wévTov dpaov. 


1 
Gal. i. 12; SB4Y- 


Eph. iii. 


m Here 
only in 
N. 


25. TG 8é Buvapenw Spas ornpitar ard 7d edayyAudy pou 
kai 7d kipuypa "Inood Xpworod, xara ' droxd dupe puotptou xpdvors- 
aivions ™ cerrynpévou, 26. gavepwOévros Be viv, Sud Te ypadav mpo- 
OnTtkGv, kat émtayhy Tod aiwviou O¢eod, eis Swaxohy miotews els: 


1 This verse is wanting in SABC; ins. in DFL. See Introduction, p- 578. 


ber of MSS. place it—after xiv. 23. It 
may represent the first emergence and 
conscious apprehension of thoughts 
which were afterwards to become fa- 
miliar ; but it cannot be denied that the 
many distinct points of contact with 
later writings give it, in spite of all it has 
of imposing, a somewhat artificial char- 
acter, and it may not belong to the 
Epistle to the Romans any more than 
the doxology in Matt. vi. belongs to the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Ver. 25 f. T 88 Suvapév: cf. Eph. 
iii. 20, Jude v. 24. ornplfar: this word 
takes us back to the beginning of the 
epistle (i. 11.) Paul wished to impart to 
them some spiritual gift, to the end that 
they might be established ; but only God 
is able (cf. xiv. 4) to effect this result. 
The stablishing is to take place xara 3 
evayyéArév pov: in agreement with the 
gospel Paul preached. When it is 
achieved, the Romans will be settled and 
confirmed in Christianity as it was under- 
stood by the Apostle. For rd evayyéAuév 
pov cf. ii. 16, 2 Tim. ii. 8: also 1 Tim. 
1. I1, To ebayyéAvov .. . 8 dmiorevOny 
éyé. _ The expression implies not only 
that Paul’s gospel was his own, in the 
sense that he was not taught it by any 
man (Gal. i. 11 f.), but also that it had 
something characteristic of himself about 
it The characteristic feature, to judge 
by this epistle, was his sense of the abso- 
lute freeness of salvation (justification by 
faith, apart from works of law), and of its 
absolute universality (for every one that 
believeth, Jew first, then Greek). rd 
x¥pvypa “Incod Xpiorod is practically 
the same as rd eva: pov. It was 
in a preaching (1 Cor. ii. 4, xv. 14, Tit. 
i. 3) of which Jesus Christ was the object 
that Paul declared the characteristic 
truths of his gospel: and this preaching, 
as well as the gospel, may be said to be 
the rule according to which the Romans 
are to be established as Christians. sata 

wy puormploy . . . -yrepic- 

Pp ~ “* goes "3 = 

t, but with xjpvypa” (Sanday 

iy a This is the simplest con- 
struction : the gospel Paul preaches, the 


gospel in accordance with which he. 
would have them established, is itself in 
accordance with—we may even say 
identical with—the revelation of a mys- 
tery, etc. The pvo-niprov here referred 
to is God’s world-embracing purpose of 
redemption, as it has been set out con-. 
spicuously in this epistle. One aspect 
of this—one element of the mystery—is. 
referred to where pvorjpiov is used 
in xi. 25; but the conception of the 
Gospel as a pvorjpuov revealed in the. 
fulness of the time dominates later 
epistles, especially Ephesians (cf. Eph.. 
i, 9, iii., 3, 4,9, vi. 19). The Gospel as 
Paul understood it was a pvoriptov, be- 
cause it could never have been known 
except proces Divine revelation : pve-. 
wTHptov and daroxdAviys are correlative 
terms. xpévorg alwvtorg: the dative ex- 
presses duration. Winer, p. 273; cf. 2 
Tim. i. 9, Tit. i. 2. For dave 

8 viv cf. iii, 21.. The aorist refers to 
Christ’s appearing, though the signifi- 
cance of this h ie oe clear by 
revelation (Weiss). Te ypadev- 
mpodntixav .. . yvwpiobévros: for re. 
oe ii, 16. The connection is meant to 
be as close as possible: the yvep(fev 
follows the gavepoty as a matter of- 
course. The ypadal ual are 
the O.T. Scriptures of which Paul made 
constant use in preaching his gospel (c/. 
kara Tas yp in 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4). 
For him the O.T. was essentially a 
Christian book. His was wit-. 
nessed to by the law and the prophets 
(i. 2, iti, 21, iv., passim), and in that 
sense the mystery was made known 
through them. But their significance. 
only came out for one who had the 
Christian key to them—the knowledge 
of Christ which revelation had given 
to Paul. «ar émtayhv rod alwvlov 
Ocod: cf. x Tim. i. 1, Tit. i. 3. The 
idea is that only an express command of" 
the Eternal God could justify the pro- 
mulgation of the secret He had kept so 
long. For the “Eternal God” cf. 
Gen. xx. 33, x Tim. i. 17 (7$ Baowei. 
tév alévev). els draxody worews: cf. 
i. 5. cls wévra ra yy: ini. 5 it is dv- 


(eas 
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wdvra, Ta Zvn yvwprobdrtos, 27. pdvy cops " Ge, Bid “INgod Xprorod, n Jude v. 25. 


©} 4 86fa els rods aldvas. dpry. 


Npds ‘Pwpaious éypddgn awd KopivOou 8d GoiBns Tis Staxdvou 
Tis év Keyxpeais éxxdyoias.? 


1 » is wanting in B, in F-Jat., Orig.-interp., Syr., and is bracketed by W. and H. 
But whether this is to be explained as an intentional correction to ee aged the 


construction, or a mere oversight (of which Weiss gives examples, Textkriti 
Neither can avtw, which is found in P, be original ; it is 
Hence edd. are practically unanimous in keeping @. 


it can hardly be right. 
too natural a correction. 


, 5. 93), 


After rovs avwvas SSADP add twv awwvwv, but W. and H., with BCL and cursives, 
omit it. Weiss prints the addition in his text, yet argues for its omission (Textkritik, 


80). 
2 xpos pwpacovs only, in ABCD. 


wao. rots veo: for els in this sense 
see iii. 22. It is very difficult to believe 
that such mosaic work is the original 
composition of Paul. 

Ver. 27. pdve code Oe@ : this descrip- 
tion of God suits all that has just been 
said about His great purpose in human 
history, and the hiding and revealing of 
it in due time. The true text in 1 Tim. 
i. 17 has no gog@. The absence of the 
article here indicates that it is in virtue 
of having this character that God is able 
to stablish the Romans according to 
Paul’s Gospel. ¢ 4 86a: it is impos- 
sible to be sure of the reading here. If 
<2 omitted, there is no grammatical 

ifficulty whatever: glory is ascribed to 
God through Jesus Christ, through Whom 
the eternal purpose of the world’s re- 
demption has in God’s wisdom been 
wrought out. But its omission is almost 
certainly a correction made for simplifi- 


cation’s sake. If it be retained, to whom 
does it refer? (1) Some say, to Jesus 
Christ; and this is grammatically the 
obvious way to take it. But it. seems 
inconsistent with the fact that in r@ 8 
Buvapévy and péve code Oep Paul wishes 
unequivocally to ascribe the glory to 
God. And though it saves the grammar 
of the last clause, it sacrifices that of the 
whole sentence. Hence (2) it seems 
necessary to refer it to God, and we may 
suppose, with Sanday and Headiam, that 
the structure of the sentence being lost 
amid the heavily-loaded clauses of the 
doxology, the writer concludes with a 
well-known formula of praise, ¢ 4 86 
«7A. (Gal. i. 15, 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. xiii. 
a). This might be indicated by puttin 
a dash after *Inoot Xptorov. The thre 

is lost, and the writer appends his solemn 
conclusion as best he can. 
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